Twenty-six  bills  in  Queen’s  Speech  □ Warning  for  euphoric  Labour  MPs 


Blair’s  place  in  the  sun 


Michael  White 
Political  Editor 


Tony  blair 
yesterday  took 
command  of  the 
Largest  Com- 
mons majority 
since  the  war 
with  a Queen's 
Speech  programme  that 
promised  “the  necessary  mix- 
ture of  idealism  and  realism” 
to  modernise  Britain  In  the 
name  of  economic  efficiency 
and  social  justice. 

But  the  new  prime  minister 
tempered  the  euphoria  of  the 
moment  — evident  on 
benches  filled  to  bursting 
with  Labour’s  418  MPs  — by 
warning  his  eager  back- 
benchers not  to  expect  too 
much  too  soon  from  his 
sweeping  plans  to  revitalise 
health,  education  and  the  wel- 
fare state,  and  reform  the  con- 
stitutional settlement 
“The  British  people  do  not 
have  false  expectations.  They 
just  want  a government  with 
clear  leadership  that  will 
start  to  get  the  essentials 
right  We  will  not  put  right 
the  damage  of  18  years  in  18 
days  or  even  18  months.  But 
in  12  days  we  have  already 
shown  how  we  can  make  a 
difference."  Mr  Blair  said. 

The  first  Labour  prime 
minister  to  present  a legisla- 
tive programme  to  Parlia- 
ment since  James  Calla- 
ghan's last  Queen's  Speech  in 
1978  spoke  after  abandoning 
his  official  car  to  walk  with 
his  wife,  Cherie.  through  the 
crowds  Erora  Downing  Street 
to  Westminster  in  bright  sun-  ■ 
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Tony  and  Cherie  Blair  abandoned  the  official  car  to  walk  from  Downing  Street  to  Westminster  to  hear  the  Queen's  Speech 


shine  — part  of  the  new  infor- 
mality which  the  Cabinet 
hopes  to  sustain. 

But  Mr  Blair's  steelier  side 
was  also  in  evidence  as  he 
faced  down  familiar  taunts 
from  rowdy  Tory  back- 
benchers — "they  still 
haven’t  got  it",  he  said,  thank- 
ing them  for  contributing  to 
the  scale  of  Labour's  victory. 
Challenged  to  say  that  he 
would  not  reform  Commons 
procedures  to  speed  up  legis- 


lation on  the  Welsh  and  Scot- 
tish assemblies,  he  made  it 
plain  he  would. 

Voters  "will  not  expect  us 
to  be  game-playing  here.  They 
will  expect  us  to  be  legislat- 
ing." he  said,  a sign  to  demor- 
alised Tories  that  the  new 
government  may  not  heed 
John  Major's  warning  yester- 
day: not  to  misuse  Us  major- 
ity to  ride  roughshod  in  West- 
minster or  Whitehall. 

The  determined  tone  was 


offset  by  a repeated  commit- 
ment to  speak  and  govern  "as 
the  One  Nation  party  in  Brit- 
ain today".  Mr  BLair  said: 
“We  speak  for  the  whole 
nation.  We  will  serve  the 
whole  nation.  This  Queen's 
Speech  represents  the  alli- 
ance of  justice  and  progress 
too  long  absent  from  British 
politics.  Our  mandate  is  clear 
to  modernise  what  is  out- 
dated: to  make  fair  what  is 
unjust*  and  to  do  both  by  the 


best  means  available,  irre- 
spective of  dogma  or  doctrine, 
without  fear  or  favour.” 

The  26-biIi  programme,  for- 
mally unveiled  by  the  Queen 
in  familiar  mid-morning  rit- 
uals. contained  no  surprises 
or  omissions  that  had  not 
been  heavily  trailed  by  the 
Blairite  communications 
team.  It  did  not  stop  Mr 
Major,  in  his  first  speech 
from  the  opposition  benches, 
damning  it  as  a well-inten- 


tioned “mixed  bag”  that  had 
already  led  Labour  Into  seri- 
ous errors. 

“The  road  to  hell  is  paved 
with  good  Intentions  and  this 
gracious  speech  is  very  foil  of 
good  intentions.  It  also  has  in 
it  some  very  had  policy,”  said 
the  new,  and  temporary,  op- 1 
position  leader,  who  singled  I 
out  Labour's  “flawed  devolu- 1 
tion  package”,  Its  new  taxes  I 
and  its  promised  trade  union  | 
rights  — not  actually  in  yes- : 


Swipe  Card  Pursuivant,  spin  doctor  to  Her  Majesty 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

LUCY,  David  Blunkett's 
guide  dog,  summed  up 
the  change.  She  steered 
her  man  into  the  Chamber 
and  tugged  him  towards  the 
opposition  benches.  He  pulled 
her  back.  She  tugged  him 
away.  Finally  he  plonked 
himself  in  the  place  previ- 
ously occupied  by  Gillian 
Shephard.  In  a civilised  soci- 
ety. she  would  have  been 
allowed  to  pee  on  the  bench, 
just  to  be  sure  in  future.  Lucy, 
that  is,  not  Mrs  Shephard. 


Through  a minor  proce- 
dural error,  the  press  were 
allowed  for  the  first  time  to 
i sit  in  the  Gallery  for  the  pray- 
ers that  start  each  session.  I'd 
heard  about  this  baroque 
scene,  but  never  witnessed  it. 
, At  a signal  from  the  Speaker's 
1 Chaplain,  every  member 
j spins  round  In  his  place  and 
faces  the  walL  It  was  unnerv- 
ing to  see  these  serried  backs, 
exactly  the  sight  that  greets 
you  in  the  gents'  during  half- 
time  at  a football  match. 

Labour  members  assembled 
hours  before  Black  Rod  sum- 
moned them.  There  are  now 
more  Labour  MPs  than  there 
are  seats  in  the  entire  Cham- 
ber. For  them,  every  sitting  Is 
like  a Boyzone  concert  — you 


have  to  queue  for  hours  to  get 
a place.  Stan  Flashman  will 
be  selling  tickets  to  the  big 
debates.  For  Tory  MPs.  it’s 
more  like  a pop  performance 
by  Edwina  Currie’s  daughter. 
Debbie:  you  stroll  in  when 
you  feel  like  it 

Ten  minutes  before  the 
start,  half  a dozen  Tories  were 
facing  the  massed,  crammed, 
stuffed  and  stifled  ranks  of 
the  government  benches.  It 
was  as  if  we'd  gatecrashed  the 
annual  reunion  of  Titanic 
survivors,  and  they’d  invited 
the  iceberg  to  show  there 
were  no  hard  feelings. 

Edward  Heath  was  there, 
vaster  than  ever,  sitting  like  a 
beached  whale  in  what  used 
to  be  Dennis  Skinner’s  seat 


When  Ted  finally  expires, 
they  will  have  to  eviscerate 
him.  and  display  the  mighty 
skeleton  in  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum. 

Five  Tory  leadership  con- 
tenders sat  on  the  front 
bench,  pretending  to  chat 
amiably  to  each  other.  John 
Redwood  was  on  the  hind- 
most back  bench,  communing 
only  with  himself.  fAnn  Wid- 
decombe  was  not  visible,  per- 
haps still  in  her  coffin.  She 
may  shortly  return  with  an 
unused  brain  tucked  under- 
neath her  arm.) 

Black  Red  arrived  and  sum- 
moned the  Commons  to  the 
House  of  Peers.  This  is  the 
point  where,  according  to  im- 
memorial tradition.  Mr  Skin-  i 


ner  waits  for  a moment's 
silence,  then  makes  an  offen- 
sive remark  “They  want  to 
borrow  a few  chairs,”  he  said. 
It  was  so  bland  that  we  won- 
dered whether  he  has  been 
converted  to  New  Labour. 
Let's  hope  not:  we  need  him. 

Over  in  the  Lords,  the 
Queen  made  her  speech.  She 
listed  all  of  Labour's  mani- 
festo commitments,  though 
nothing  about  reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords  itself. 

Five  minutes  later,  on  BBC 
TV,  Peter  Maude  Ison  had  the 
exhilarating  experience  of 
being  Her  Majesty's  spin  doc- 
tor. telling  us  what  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  about  what  she 
had  just  said.  Mr  Mandelson 
now  has  Instant  access  to  the 


Prime  Minister’s  office.  He 
will  soon  have  an  official  he- 
raldic title:  Swipe  Card 
Pursuivant. 

After  the  Commons  bad 
returned,  he  perched  on  the 
step  by  the  Speaker,  looking 
like  a frightfully  well-dressed 
frog.  Gerald  Kaufman  made  a 
speech:  “For  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio,  total  syco- 
phancy will  be  regarded  as 
suspiciously  lukewarm."  The 
frog  gave  a chilly  little  grin. 

John  Major  said  Labour 
had  stolen  all  the  Tories’  poli- 
cies. Tony  Blair  said  he  would 
restore  our  faith  in  public 
life.  Unlike  last  week,  nobody 
clapped.  The  new  bugs  are 
learning  the  rules;  the  iron 
has  entered  their  souL 


Laurie  Lee,  poet  of  vanished  rural  rootedness,  dies  at  82 


Laurie  Lee:  ‘All  of  my 
books  are  remembered’ 


John  Ezard 

LAURIE  Lee,  the  most 
loved  writer  about  the 
English  countryside 
since  John  Betjeman,  has 
died  in  the  Gloucestershire 
village  he  made  legendary. 
It  was  announced 
yesterday. 

His  death  on  Tuesday  In 
his  birthplace  of  SJad,  near 
Stroud,  followed  an  appar- 
ent recovery  from  abdomi- 
nal surgery  In  March.  Be 


was  82.  His  wife  Cathy, 
whom  he  married  43  years 
ago,  and  their  daughter 
Jessie  were  with  him.  Mrs 
Lee  said  yesterday:  “The  fu- 
neral will  be  next  week 
here  in  Slad”.  A memorial 
service  will  be  held  later. 

Lee  had  talked  openly  for 
three  years  of  his  falling 
health  and  eyesight.  His 
consolation  was  that  his 
last  months  were  spent 
within  reach  of  the  over- 
grown grassy  back  up 
which  his  mother  scram- 


bled to  catch  the  Stroud  bus 
early  this  century. 

“Apart  from  the  stone 
walls.  1 am  the  oldest  thing 
in  the  valley”,  he  said  in  an 
interview  last  year.  “I  used 
to  think  that  like  them  I 
was  indestructible.  Bnt  two 
of  the  walls  fell  down 
recently  and  I suppose  1 
shall  be  the  next  to  fall.” 

This  sense  of  glory  in  his 
rootedness  sold  more  than 
six  million  copies  aF  his 
most  celebrated  book. 
Cider  With  Rosie.  Earlier 


this  year  the  memoir,  pub- 1 
lished  in  1 959,  was  voted  j 
the  56th  favourite  book  of ! 
the  century. 

Lee  said  it  was  about  the 
glory  “of  tickling  a girl 
under  a haystack  when 
you're  not  taking  love  that 
seriously”.  More  soberly, 
he  said  its  popularity 
showed  the  modern  world 
still  yearned  for  a rooted- 
ness it  bad  lost. 

In  a Guardian  interview 
last  June,  defending  his  no- i 
toriously  slow  tempo  as  a | 


writer,  he  said:  “I'm  lazy, 
but  that’s  not  the  whole 
story.  Look.  Barbara  Cart- 
land  could  paper  the  walls 
with  her  books.  Compton 
Mackenzie  wrote  100 
novels  but  no  one  can 
remember  any  of  them 
apart  from  Whisky  Galore. 
If  I’d  written  four  a year 
one  might  have  been 
remembered.  But  I’ve  writ- 
ten four  — and  they  are  all 
remembered”. 

Obituary,  page  7 
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fcerday’s  speech  — as  certain 
to  damage  Britain. 

One  of  the  policy  areas 
where  Mr  Major  promised 
support  was  in  reform  of  pen- 
sions and  benefits,  despite 
Labour’s  pensions  attacks  in 
the  election  campaign.  With 
Gordon  Brown’s  first  Budget 
turn  to  page  2,  column  l 
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Ohaidonnay  is  the  only  whim  wine 
James  Herrick  makes  -he  has  to  get  it 
right,  and  after  22  years  studying  the 
t grape  around  the  world  he  knows 
I how.  He  controls  quality  by  growing 
& his  grapes  in  his  own  three 
WL  vineyards,  and  caste  by  balancing 
the  strengths  of  each  in  his 
vintage.  He  combines  Old 
§«  World  skills  with  New  World 
technology,  the  rign^ron's  nose 
and  palate  with  - 
malolactic 

SJjjB  fermentation  and -a 
■ formative  rime -no 
^ more -in  cade.  The 
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Chardonnay  of  * 
classic  length,  power 
and  degance. 
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I World  News 


Russia's  stand 
against  the  eastward 
■ expansion  of  Nato 
- appeared  finally 
to  have  crumbled, 
as  the  two  sides 
reached  agreement 


The  jobless  figures 
stifled  demands  tor 
higher  base  rates, 
delivering  declining 
unemployment  and 
a surprise  easing 
of  wage  pressure 


The  prosecutor  in  . ‘ - 
the  Ayrton  Senna 
manslaughter  trial  ' 
accused  the  Formula 
One  Constructors’  -y- 
Association  of  - 
withholding  evidence 
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Tanks  and  F-1 6s  back  Kurdish  faction  in  ‘humanitarian’  operation  condemned  by  Baghdad  as  military  aggression  against  sovereignty 


OOD 


Chris  Nothin  In  Ankara 


m 


Thousands  of 
Turkish  troops 
backed  by  tanks, 
planes  and  helicop- 
ter gunshlps  poured 
into  northern  Iraq  yesterday 
in  a combined  operation  with 
an  Iraqi  Kurdish  faction 
against  Turkish  Kurdish  sep- 
aratist fighters. 

The  Turkish  foreign  minis- 
try announced  that  peshmer- 
gas  of  the  Kurdistan  Demo- 
cratic Party  (KDP)  had 
launched  an  operation  in  the 
early  hours  against  those  of 
the  Kurdistan  Workers  Party 
(PEE),  which  has  been  fight- 
ing for  an  independent  state 
or  autonomy  in  south-eastern 
Turkey  since  1984. 

"After  a request  from  the 
KDP  for  help,  the  Turkish 
armed  forces  have  been  pro- 
viding air  and  artillery  sup- 
port and  Turkish  troops  have 
entered  northern  Iraq,"  said  a 
foreign  ministry  spokesman. 

Sennet  Atacanli. 

The  defence  minister.  Tur- 
ban Tayan,  told  a news  con- 
ference that  Turkey  was  giv- 
ing what  amounted  to 
humanitarian  aid"  to  the 
KDP  and.  as  soon  as  the  oper- 
ation was  over,  the  troops 
would  pull  out 
Baghdad  condemned  "this 
new  Turkish  military  aggres- 
sion against  the  sovereignty 
of  Iraq  and  its  territorial  In- 
tegrity" and  called  on  Ankara 
to  “withdraw  , its  invading 
troops  from  inside  Iraqi  terri- 
tory immediately”. 

Western  diplomats  in  the 
Turkish  capital  were  scepti- 
cal of  the  government’s 
claims  of  limited  support  for  a 
KDP  operation.  One  de- 
scribed the  KDP*s  involve- 
ment as  a "fig  leaf’  of  cover 
for  a Turkish  offensive. 

There  had  been  no  serious 
dashes  between  the  KDP  and  I 


Queen’s 
Speech 
includes 
26  bills 


continued  from  page  1 
just  weeks  away.  Mr  Blair 
made  it  plain  how  central  that 
is  to  Labour’s  hopes  of 
reshaping  government 
"We  have  reached  the  lim- 
its of  the  public’s  willingness 
simply  to  fund  an  unreformed 
welfare  state  through  ever 
higher  taxes  and  spending.” 
he  warned  MPs.  Family  life 
and  the  world  of  work  had 
changed  utterly  since  the 
1940s.  "We  are  undertaking  a 
thorough  examination  of  all 
aspects  of  welfare  reform-" 
Paddy  Ashdown  joined  Mr 
Major  In  promising  '“con- 
structive opposition",  though 
he  welcomed  the  Chancellor’s  , 
move  to  give  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land control  of  interest  rate  i 
policy  — a move  that  Mr 
Major  said  would  result  In 
fewer  jobs  and  lower  growth.  I 
But  nothing  could  dent 
Labour's  air  of  triumph  for 
long  yesterday.  Mr  Blair  in- 
sisted his  government  had 
“its  feet  on  the  ground  and 
sound  values  in  its  heart”  to 
deliver  what  he  called  “the 
people’s  priorities”.  New  MPs 
who  clapped  last  week 
cheered  tins  time  — a gesture 
to  tradition  that  may  not  last 
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Kurdish  villagers  in  northern  Iraq  eye  a Turkish  tank  during  the  military  operation  of  March  1995.  Turkey  sent  up  to 50.000  troops  back  into  the  area  yesterday  photograph-  fahh  safb&as 


FKK  in  the  region  since  five  ] capital.  IrbiL  That  led  to  J on  the  border  with  Iraq  for  ] south-eastern  Turkey  against  J fighter  bombers.  This  would 


months  of  fighting  in  1995.  American  bombing  raids  on  nearly  a month.  But  the  mili-  the  security  forces. 


make  It  a bigger  operation 


ited  the  FKK  threat  in  south- 
eastern Turkey.  A 1 0-year -old 


The  KDP  had  allied  briefly  southern  Iraq  and  two  tary  insisted  they  wanted  to  Sources  in  the  region  said  than  that  of  March  1995.  when  state  of  emergency  there  was 


with  President  Saddam  Hus-  months  of  factional  fighting  prevent  PKK  Infiltration  l as  many  as  50,000  Turkish  35.000  soldiers  took  part  in  a eased  last  November  when 


sein’s  forces  in  August  to  oust 
a rival  Iraqi  Kurdish  faction, 
the  Patridtic  Union  of  Kurdi- 
stan (PUK),  from  the  regional 


before  a ceasefire  was  rather  than  cross  over.  Every 


established. 


spring,  PKK  guerrillas  return 


troops  had  crossed  the  Iraqi 
border  at  several  points. 


six-week  operation  against 
PKK  bases  in  northern  Iraq. 


Manila  was  removed  from  a 
list  of  10  provinces  under  an 


Tens  of  thousands  of  Turk-  from  bases  in  northern  Iraq  backed  by  tanks,  artillery.  The  military  recently  emergency  govemorate.  The 


ish  troops  had  been  massing  1 to  resume  their  campaign  in  I helicopter  gunships  and  F-16  I claimed  to  have  severely  lim- 1 armed  forces  have  pressed 


the  government  tolnttofajce 
an  economic  pngraRur-to 
revive  a region  which  suOfa* 
from  poverty,  high  tmentttifc 
ment  and  -mass  fflUpwea. 
More  than  30.000  people  have 
died  to  13  jwn  of  fighting 
and  some  2,300  villages  have 
been  evacuated  or  dastMyed. 

News  or  the  Turkish  racsr- 
sion  came  as  America©,  Brit- 
ish and  Turkish  oEftcbdlwere 
presiding  over  efourtfryound 
of  peace  talks  la  Ankara  be- 
tween the  KDP  and  PUK.  The 
Gulf  war  allies  negotiated  a 
ceasefire  between  the  rival 
Iraqi  Kurdish  factieec  tost 
October  but  have  toad e slow 
progress  in  refaMfahing  a per- 
manent peace.  The  KdP  rep- 
resentatives did  oat  comment 
on  the  joint  operation. 

The  British  Foreign  Office 
Minister,  Doug  Henderson, 
later  issued  a statement  ex- 
pressing concern  at  the  Turk 
lsh  troops’  mow.  “We  are 
urging  the  Turks  not  to 
exceed  measures  necessary  to 
protect  their  interest*,"  he 
said.  “We  are  also  stressing  to 
the  Turks  the  importance  of 
respecting  human  rights  and 
of  avoiding  actions  which 
might  endanger  innocent  ci- 
vilians to  the  region.’* 


‘Baddest’  pop  star  sent  to  jail 


Mark  Morrison  sentenced  to  three 
months  over  stun  gun  incident 


Gary  Young* 


SOUL  singer  Mark 
Morrison,  who  earlier 
this  year  described 
himself  as  “the  bad- 
dest  boy  in  pop",  was  jailed 
for  three  months  yesterday 
for  threatening  a police  offi- 
cer with  an  electric  stun  gun. 

The  24-year-old  star,  who 
has  had  a total  of  five  top  10 
hits,  stood  in  shock  as  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrate.  David 
Kennett-Brown,  handed  down 
the  sentence  at  Marylebane 
magistrates  court,  -and  only 
moved  from  the  dock  after  the 
prison  officers  had  asked  him 
for  the  third  time. 

"Anyone  found  in  posses- 
sion of  [a  stun  gun]  must  ex- 
pect a custodial  sentence." 
said  Mr  Kennett-Brown,  who 
Imposed  two  concurrent 
three-month  sentences  for 
possessing  the  stun  gun  and 
using  threatening  words  and 
behaviour. 

Morrison's  claims  of  good 


character,  commitment  to 
charity  work  and  promoting 
the  British  music  industry 
had  been  ruined  by  “an  hor- 
rendous record  of  public 
order  offences,”  he  added. 

Two  years  ago  Morrison 
was  convicted  of  violent  con- 
duct following  an  incident  in 
Leicester  in  which  a student , 
, was  stabbed  to  death.  He  was  1 
ordered  to  do  150  hours’  com- 1 
muni  ty  service.  I 

Last  month  he  was  fined 
£750  for  threatening  behav- 
iour after  an  early  morning 
fracas  during  the  Easter 
weekend. 

The  verdict  could  destroy 
Morrison  as  a performer,  said 
his  solicitor,  David  Nott,  just 
before  Morrison  was  led  to 
the  cells. 

"The  bad  boy  image  of  pop 
might  go  down  well  in  Amer- 
ica but  as  for  as  Britain  and 
Europe  are  concerned,  it  is 
not  the  image  be  wants  to  cul- 
tivate. It  is  going  to  destroy 

“If  he  goes  to  prison,  that 


Mark  Morrison:  'saw 
gun  as  novelty  toy’ 


will  affect  his  situation  relat- 
ing to  travel,  and  profession- 
ally it  will  affect  him  seri- 
ously.” he  said. 

When  Morrison  was  told 
last  month  he  would  probably 
go  to  jail  after  being  found 
guilty,  he  had  left  the  court  in 
tears. 

The  court  had  heard  that 
Morrison  was  arrested  out- 
side a 24-hour  convenience 


store  in  west  London  last  Oc- 
tober after  plaindothes  police 
officers  had  seen  him  with  the 
stun  gun  and  initially 
believed  he  was  planning  to 
rob  the  store. 

Tim  Chittenden,  prosecut- 
ing, said  that  in  retrospect, 
“there  was  no  suggestion.  In 
feet,  that  he  was  going  to  rob 
the  shop”. 

One  of  the  officers  “ap- 
proached Morrison,  identified 
himself,  and  then  raid  he  was 
under  arrest”.  Morrison  ran 
away,  and  was  finally 
arrested  after  police  back-up 
arrived  and  he  was  hit  on  the 
back  and  leg  with  a trun- 
cheon by  one  officer  in  self- 
defence  as  the  policeman 
tried  to  force  him  to  drop  the 
I stun  gun,  it  was  stated. 

The  gun,  which  gives  off  a 
23.000  volt  electric  charge  and 
can  cause  loss  of  balance  and 
mental  confusion,  is  intended 
tobenon-lefhaL 

Morrison  said  in  evidence 
last  month  that  he  had  bought 
the  gun  in  America  to  protect 
himself  against  unwanted 
attention  from  members  of 
the  public. 

The  hearing  was  told  that 
the  weapon  could  cause 


"involuntary  muscle  contrac- 
tion, pain,  shock,  a loss  of  bal- 
ance and  mental  confusion", 
but  Morrison  had  thought  of 
it  as  more  like  a “novelty 
toy**. 

Arguing  yesterday  against 
a custodial  sentence.  Mr  Nott 
said  community  service  > 
would  punish  his  client  as 
well  as  meeting  the  public  in- 
terest, while  probation  would 
“give  him  the  guidance  and 
discipline  needed  to  sort  him- 
self out”. 

He  emphasised  that  Morri- 
son had  never  intended  to 
commit  a crime  in  the  shop. 

Morrison  was  ordered  to 
pay  £350  costs  and  a destruc- 
tion order  was  made  in  rela- 
tion to  the  stun  gun. 

On  stage  Morrison  likes  to 
play  up  his  rebel  image.  His 
performance  involves  him 
brandishing  handcuffs, 
backed  by  female  dancers 
dad  as  mini-skirted  police- 
women. Halfway  through,  he 
whips  off  his  coat  to  reveal  a 
T-shirt  emblazoned  Not 
Guilty. 

The  singer  was  hailed  as 
the  future  of  British  soul  for 
his  first  hit  single,  Return  Of 
The  Mack. 


Euthanasia  row 
doctor  unveils 
‘coma  machine’ 


Christopher  Zhm  In  Sydney 


A sing  of  Beauty  meets  the  thief  of  bad  gag 


Review 


Michael  Biilington 


Beauty  and  the  Beast 

Dominion 


Christmas  has  come 
early.  For,  in  spite  of  Its 
origins  as  an  animated 
Disney  movie  and  its  £10  mil- 
lion cost.  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  is  essentially  a panto- 
mime. True,  there  is  no  song- 
sheet,  dame  or  principal  boy 


but  most  other  Ingredients  are 
there:  a fairytale  plot,  lashings 
of  spectacle,  and  enough  puns 
to  suggest  the  thief  of  bad  gag 
has  been  at  work. 

What  makes  it  refreshing  is 
Its  lack  of  fake  earnestness.  It 
does  not  set  out  out  to  lecture 
us  on  social  conditions  In  19th- 
century  France  or  the  dangers 
of  medieval  sectarian  warfare. 
It  simply  tells  a mythic  story 
about  a heroine.  Belle,  who 
learns  to  look  past  the  hirsute 
ugliness  ofher  volatile  captor, 
and  about  a furry  Beast  who 
learns  the  virtues  of  grace, 
kindliness  and  love. 


Basically  this  is  a family 
show  with  a story  that  is  just 
frightening  enough  for  chil- 
dren and  with  a high-camp  vi- 
sual sophistication  that  will 
amuse  parents- 
The  high  point  comes  in  a 
number.  Be  Our  Guest  In 
which  Alan  Menken's  music, 
Howard  Ashman’s  lyrics  and 
Ann  Hould- Ward’s  costume 
designs  combine  to  produce  a 
sense  of  idiotic  ecstasy.  At 
this  point  the  starving  Belle  is 
being  reminded  of  the  delights 
of  food  by  a walking  candela- 
bra (the  admirable  Derek 
Griffiths). 


Suddenly  the  stage  fills  with 
ambulatory  knives,  forks  and 
spoons,  while  chorines  with 
plates  attached  to  their  backs 
come  tripping  down  a stair- 
way made  of  saucers,  all  lead- 
ing to  a grand  climax  in  which 
champagne  bubbles  jet  across 
the  stage.  It  may  not  be  high 
art  but  it’s  great  fun. 

The  show  also  has  some 
first-rate  illusions.  In  one  a 
teapot  who  emits  gusts  of 
steam  from  her  handle,  car- 
ries what  looks  like  her  son’s 
severed  head  across  the  stage. 

The  show  brings  out  the 
child  in  all  of  us.  It  does  not 


require  great  acting,  though 
Julie- Alanah  Brighten  sings 
prettily  as  Belle,  Alasdalr 
Harvey  1$  a suitably  anxious 
Beast  and  Burke  Moses 
makes  a chauvinist  thigh- 
brandishing  Gaston. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a dan- 
ger of  world  stages  being  dom- 
inated in  years  to  come  by  live 
versions  ofDlsney  classics. 
But  Beauty  and  the  Beast  is  a 
lavish,  resourceful  show  that 
reminded  me  of  one  of  the  pan- 
tomimes erf my  youth,  writ  ex- 
tremely large. 

This  review  appeared  in  some 
editions  yesterday. 


ANEW  euthanasia  contro- 
versy flared  up  in  Aus- 
tralia yesterday  after  a 
doctor  who  helped  four  pa- 
tients to  die  legally  unveiled  a 
“coma  machine”  designed  to 
keep  the  dying  unconscious. 

The  move  came  as  Dr  Philip 
Nitsctake.  who  led  the  fight 
for  the  Northern  Territories 
voluntary  euthanasia  code, 
overturned  by  the  senate  two 
months  ago,  was  due  to  face 
police  questioning  over  the 
death  of  another  patient. 

Dr  Nitschke  said  his  new 
device  used  pain-killing  drugs 
to  guarantee  that  the  termi- 
nally ID  would  never  regain 
consciousness.  He  claimed 
the  machine  would  expose  the 
hypocrisy  of  current  laws 
which  allow  doctors  to  induce 
death  through  drug  overdoses 
under  the  guise  of  treating 
pain. 

The  outspoken  Darwin  GP 
believes  there  is  a grey  area 
between  euthanasia  and  ac- 
cepted medical  practice  that 
could  be  used  to  help  the  ter- 
minally ill  die  with  dignity. 

He  said  the  coma  machine, 
currently  a prototype,  would 
use  a computer-programmed 
sensor  to  detect  conscious- 
ness and  to  control  the  flow  of 
drugs  through  an  Intravenous 
drip. 

“It  is  a slightly  macabre  de- 
vice ...  to  provide  the  patient 
with  the  guarantee  that  they 
will  not  wake  up.  that  if  they 
ever  look  like  waking  up.  It 
will  be  sensed,  and  more 
drugs  at  a fester  rate  will  flow 
Into  that  person,”  he  said. 

Dr  Nitschke  faces  police 
questioning  over  the  death  of 
Esther  Wild,  a 56-year-old 
nurse  who  had  met  the 
requirements  of  the  Northern 


Dr  Philip  Nitschke:  facing 
questions  over  patient's  death 


Territory  law  and  died  soon 
after  it  was  quashed. 

South  Australia’s  director 
of  public  prosecutions,  Paul 
Rofe,  who  attended  the  doc- 
tor's press  conference  in  Ade- 
laide, said  the  doctor's  ac- 
count of  the  death- amounted 
to  a technical  confession  of 
murder.  But  he  added  that  he 
did  not  believe  any  jury  in 
Australia  would  convict  Dr 
Nitschke. 

The  doctor  said  Ms  Wild, 
who  died  on  April  17  after  four 
days  in  a coma  brought  cm  by 
pain-relieving  drugs,  had  been 
distressed  to  regain  conscious- 
ness on  the  third  day. 

He  said:  “It  is  considered  to 
be  good  medical  practice  to 
allow  a person  to  die  over  two 
days  and  yet  if  you  increase 
the  infoslon  rate  and  they  die 
over  two  hours  it  is:  consid- 
ered to  be  murder.' 

“Clearly  there  is  a grey 
area  somewhere  between 
those  two  extremes.  The  need 
now  is  to  move  into  that  grey 
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Marianne  Jean-Baptiste:  They’ve  got  to  accept  that  Britain  is  no  longer  a totally  white  place’  photograph-  roger  tooth 

Film  star’s  snub  is  no  secret 


Oscar  actress  hits 
out  at  ‘old  men’  of 
British  film  industry, 
says  Dan  Glaister 


OSCAK  nominee  Mari- 
anne .lean -Baptiste 
railed  yesterday  fur 
a shake-up  at  the  (op 
of  the  British  film  industry 
fnllnn-im’  her  «-\clus?lon  Troni 
a group  of  you  nt;  nr  tors  in- 
vited to  the  ratines  Filin 
Festival. 

The  black  aeltvss  said: 
“The  obi  men  running  the  in- 
dustry jtist  have  not  got  a 
duo.  They’ve  got  tu  come  to 
terms  with  the  fail  that  Brit- 
ain is  no  longer  a totally 
white  place  where  people  ride 
burses,  weal’  Ioiib  frocks  and 
drink  !»u  The  national  dish 
is  no  longer  fish  and  chips, 
it's  curry." 

The  actress,  ivho  was  nomi- 
nated for  an  Oscar,  a Bafia 
and  a Golden  Globe  for  her 
pnrfurmnncv  .is  Hortense  in 
List  year's  Cnn»K*s  winner  Se- 
cn*ts  anil  Lies.  s.ild  that  ihe 
discrimination  she  had  faced 
since  the  film’s  release  had  af- 
fected her. 

fr?-vrr-rr;r.  -r . , 


■‘It’s  been  getting  to  me.  I 
had  got  a bit  down  when  I saw 
some  of  the  celebrities  In 
Cannes  because  l thought  it 
would  be  good  to  be  there. 
Then  when  I was  told  that 
British  Screen  had  invited  a 
group  of  young  actors  out  to 
celebrate  the  50th  anniver- 
sary. 1 just  burst  into  tears 
because  I thought  this  is  so 
unfair.  It  was  a snub.” 

The  parade  of  young  stars 
organised  by  British  Screen 
to  mark  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  festival  included  well- 
known  names  such  as  Rufus 
Sewell.  EmDy  Watson  and 
Kate  Winslet,  television  star 
Anna  Friel  and  lesser-known 
figures  such  as  Lena  Headey, 
.tames  Fra  in  and  Natasha 
Mi: El  hone.  There  were  no 
black  actors  on  the  fist.  A 
similar  parade  organised  for 
rising  French  stars  included 
seven  black  actors. 

Ms  Jean-Baptiste,  speaking 
from  her  London  home,  said: 
“Whaf  more  do  they  want? 
Maybe  I should  have  done  a 
soap.  It  is  a shame  on  Britain. 
I see  myself  as  British  and  I 
want  to  be  celebrated  by 
Britain. 

-It's  difficult  to  know  how 
to  react  when  something  like 
this  happens.  Sometimes  you 


think  maybe  I should  keep 
quiet  I don’t  want  to  sound 
like  someone  who  has  a chip 
on  their  shoulder.  But  if  you 
keep  quiet  nothing  will  ever 
change  and  nothing  will  ever 
be  done  about  it” 

Ms  Jean-Baptiste’s  perfor- 
mance, her  film  debut,  was 
acclaimed  by  critics,  and  pro- 
duced a record  crop  of  award 
nominations  for  a black  ac- 
tress. "If  you  think  about  it  I 
made  history."  she  said.  “Not 
only  was  I the  first  black  Brit- 
ish woman  to  be  nominated 
for  an  Oscar.  I was  the  first 
black  British  person." 

Her  next  film  will  be  shot  in 
the  US.  “I’m  unemployed 
here.  I want  to  work  so  I'm 
going  where  the  work  is.  1 
want  to  work  here  because  , 
it's  what  I know.  But  what  am 
l supposed  to  do?  Go  and  do  I 
repertory'  theatre  in  Scun- 
thorpe? If  working  here 
means  taking  the  job  of  the  1 
man  who  runs  British  Screen  | 
then  Til  do  that  I*d  probably 
do  a better  job."  ! 

Simon  Ferry,  chief  execu-  j 
tive  of  British  Screen,  who  ! 
drew  up  the  list,  said  this 
week:  "There  were  people 
who  in  terms  of  credits  bad 
the  edge.  Everybody  has  their 
pet  omission." 


Role  call 


lj  Age;  29 

C Born:  South-east 
London 

□ Training:  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Dramatic  Art; 
classically  trained  singer 

□ Theatre:  The  Way  of 
the  World,  National 
Theatre;  Measure  For 
Measure,  National 
Theatre;  It’s  a Great  Big 
Shame,  Stratford  East 

□ Television:  Sharman; 
Cracker 

C Films:  Mr  Jealousy; 
Secrets  and  Lies 

C Awards  and  nomina- 
tions: Measure  For  Mea- 
sure — special  commen- 
dation, Ian  Charleston 
Awards;  Secrets  and  Lies, 
nominated  best  support- 
ing actress,  Academy 
Awards,  Golden  Globe 
Awards,  Bafta  Awards 


US  hospital  stumped  by  devoted  but  unidentifiable  deaf-mute  pair 


Alex  Owval  Smith 

in  Washington 

AI.L  anyone  know*  is  that 
they  .ire  tlowtecl.  Four 
days  after  a m.in  appeared  at  a 
Now  Jersey  hospital  with  a 
woman  in  a wheelchair.  social 
workers  yiwleiitiy  appealed 
tor  dues  tu  their  identity. 

Bah  are  deaf-mute  and  illit- 
erate. The  labels  were  removed 
from  their  rauheliu*  to  conceal 
which  chemist  issued  them. 


Angela  Calavano.  a social 
worker  at  Saint  James  Hospi- 
!;d  in  Trenton,  said:  “The 
man  gesticulates  but  does  not 
know  sign  language."  Afler 
they  arrived  on  Sunday  he 
handed  over  a typed  note.  It 
said  he  is  the  woman's  pri- 
mary airer.  “caters  to  her 
everv  whim,  lovingly  . . . must 
never  leave  her  side,  wm 
never  leave  her  side,  should 
never  leave  her  side  . . . doing 
so  will  prove  detrimental  to 
Uor  well-being!  and  health". 


The  note  gave  details  of 
medication  and  said  the  wom- 
an is  aged  over  68  and  the 
I man  45-plus. 

“Some  of  my  colleagues  be- 
i lieve  they  are  brother  and  sis- 
ter, but  my  feeling  is  that  they 
are  son  and  mother,  yesterday 
he  pointed  at  her,  then  at  him- 
self, and  made  a rocking 
movement  with  his  arms," 
said  Ms  Calavano,  adding  that 
the  note  ended  with  the  words 
“Savanna  [sic],  Georgia". 

“I  am  not  too  sure  about  the 


reference  to  Georgia.  People 
who  have  called  in  have  indi- 
cated that  they  saw  the  couple 
panhandling  [begging]  in 
New  Jersey  a month  ago." 

She  has  asked  the  police  for 
help  but  says  there  is  not 
much  they  can  do. 

The  couple's  future  is  un- 
certain. “The  woman,  who  Is 
incontinent,  needs  24 -hour 
care,  whereas  he  can  live  in  a 
hostel,"  said  Ms  Calavano. 
“There  is  no  facility  where 
they  could  live  together." 


O 


Science  has  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
ethical  dilemmas  and  the  last  thing  it  needs 
is  a religious  fundamentalist  in  its  comer. 

John  Battle’s  plans  for  science  and  technology 


in  vote  for  leader 


Grandees  fearful  of  party 
rushing  the  succession 


Michael  White 
Political  EcBtor 

SENIOR  Conserva- 
tive former  minis- 
ters are  pressing  for 
the  postponement  of 
the  Tory  leadership 
contest  and  the  appointment 
of  a stop-gap  leader,  rather 
than  rushing  ahead  with 
what  many  regard  as  the  stri- 
dently uninspiring  contest 
now  under  way. 

John  Major  is  making  it 
clear  that  he  is  eager  to  step 
down  once  his  party  has 
found  a successor  “it  can 
unite  behind".  But  some  erf 
his  former  cabinet  colleagues 
who  survived  the  May  Day 
massacre  are  convinced  the 
Tories  will  make  a mistake  if 
they  rush  the  succession  in 
their  present  frantic  mood. 

The  issue  has  split  the  rem- 
nants of  the  Tory  hierarchy, 
with  senior  figures  such  as 
Sir  Norman  Fowler  saying  a 
postponement  would  solve 
nothing.  “It  would  be  no  dif- 
ferent in  six  months  time,"  he 
said  yesterday  as  the  row 


rumbled  between  Michael 
Howard,  the  right’s  toughest 
candidate,  and  his  former 
deputy,  Ann  Widdecombe  — 
1 to  the  dismay  of  many 
colleagues. 

Among  those  said  to  be 
campaigning  behind  the 
scenes  for  a delay  are  Lord 
Cran borne,  Mr  Major’s  close 
ally.  Sir  George  Young.  Vir- 
ginia Bottomley,  Douglas 
Hogg  and  Tom  King.  Alan 
Clark,  a likely  candidate  for 
the  chnirmancfriip  of  the  back- 
bench  1922  committee  — 
which  runs  leadership  con- 
tests — is  also  urging  a delay 
until  November. 

Mr  Major  is  said  to  be 
against  hanging  on.  The 
reason  he  quit  at  once  after 
resigning  the  premiership 
was  the  knowledge  that  he 
would  be  pilloried  in  the 
press  if  he  did  not.  “I  was  the 
leader  of  a party  that  lost  a 
general  election  very  badly.  It 
is  a verdict  upon  me,”  he  is 
supposed  to  have  said. 

In  the  unlikely  event  that 
he  would  not  stay  on  until  the 
autumn,  if  asked  by  the  1992 
executive  due  to  be  elected  in 


early  June,  MPs  are  looking 
for  a stop-gap  figure.  Some 
saw  him  in  Michael  Hesel- 
tine,  who  was  hugely  experi- 
enced but  unlikely  to  stay 
long  as  Opposition  leader. 

“I  was  just  about  to  nomi- 
nate him  when  I heard  he’d 
bad  that  attack,"  one  former 
cabinet  member  said  last 
night  Other  MPs  have  floated 
the  idea  of  letting  Lord  Cran- 
bome,  former  leader  of  the 
Lords,  lead  the  party  because' 
as  an  hereditary  peer,  he  can- 

‘No  one  is  going 
to  be  interested 
in  us  for  a year,1 
said  one  veteran 

not  be  prune  minister.  John 
MacGregor  and  Tom  King 
have  also  been  mentioned  as 
stop-gaps  rather  than  let  the 
rump  party  of  l&J  MPs  decide 
next  month  between  the  six 
candidates,  described  by  one 
former  minister  as  "six  has- 
beens  who  don’t  impress  my 
constituents''. 

The  candidates  are  against 
a delay,  fearing  that  Michael 
Portillo  or  Chris  Patten  — 
fancied  candidates  without 
seats  — could  return  to  West- 


minster by  November.  Some 
MPs  are  even  arguing  that  a 
delay  would  then  allow  the 
wider  party  a formal  share. 
The  chairman  of  the  Tory- 
National  Union,  Sir  Robin 
Hodgson,  is  backing  a wider 
franchise. 

As  things  stand  Kenneth 
Clarke,  the  former  chancel- 
lor. is  expected  to  be  ahead  in 
the  first  ballot,  but  to  be  too 
divisive  a figure  over  Europe 
to  become  acceptable  to  the 
right. 

If  John  Redwood  is  elimi- 
nated for  similar,  if  opposite 
reasons,  and  Stephen  Dorrell 
fails  to  make  a break-through, 
Mr  Howard  would  probably 
beat  Peter  Lilley  unless  Wil- 
liam Hague's  grassroots  popu- 
larity translates  into  votes 
among  MPs. 

It  is  precisely  tbat  sort  of 
gamble,  and  the  evident  rush 
to  agree  sensitive  policies, 
such  as  Europe,  which  terri- 
fies some  veterans.  " No  one 
is  going  to  be  interested  in  us 
for  a year.  The  election  is  five 
years  away.”  one  said  last 
night.  Meanwhile  Ms  Widde- 
combe is  expected  to  explain 
her  criticisms  of  Mr  Howard 
when  the  Queen's  Speech 
debate  focuses  on  crime  on 
Monday. 

Chocs  away,  02  Women, 
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Sinn  Fein  MPs  in  Commons  ban 


Ewen  RBacAskHI,  Chief 
PoJftfcai  Correspondent 

THE  two  Sinn  Fein  MPs, 
Gerry  Adams  and  Mar- 
tin McGuinness,  are  to 
visit  Westminster  next  week 
in  spite  of  a decision  by  the 
Speaker,  Betty  Boothroyd. 
yesterday  to  bar  them  from 
using  the  facilities. 

Mr  Adams,  MP  for  West 
Belfast  and  Mr  McGuinness. 
MP  for  Mid-Ulster,  said  they 
would  pick  up  their  Commons 
passes,  which  allow  access  to 
the  building,  and  “have  a look 
about”.  They  are  considering 
a legal  challenge. 

The  ban  on  use  of  facilities 
such  as  photocopiers  and  tele- 
phones was  made  by  Miss 
Boothroyd  in  a statement  at 
the  opening  Commons  ses- 
sion. The  ban  also  ends  their 
plan  to  open  a Sinn  Fein 
office  in  the  Commons. 

Miss  Boothroyd  had  de- 
cided “in  the  interests  of  the 
House”  to  extend  restrictions 


on  MPs  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath.  Mr  Adams  and  Mr 
McGuinness.  as  republicans 
who  do  not  recognise  British 
authority,  refuse  to  take  the 
oath.  The  Speaker  said  the 
House  had  "traditionally  ac- 
commodated great  extremes 
(rf  opinion".  She  would  not 
wish  to  unnecessarily  ob- 
struct MPs  seeking  “to  fulfil 
their  democratic  mandate  by 
attending,  speaking  and  vot- 
ing in  this  House”. 

But  she  added:  “Equally,  I 
feel  certain  that  those  who 
choose  not  to  take  their  seats 
should  not  have  access  to  the 
many  benefits  and  facilities 
now  available  in  this  House 
without  also  taking  up  their 
responsibility  as  members." 

Under  existing  parliamen- 
tary rules,  MPs  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  or  affirma- 
tion were  already  denied  a , 
parliamentary  salary  or 
allowances,  and  would  be 
fined  £500  and  disqualified  if 
they  sat  or  voted  in  the 
House,  she  said. 
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Betty  Boothroyd:  Ban  in 
the  interests  of  the  House’ 

"In  the  interests  of  the 
House,  and  making  use  of  the 
power  vested  in  the  office  of 
Speaker  to  control  the  accom- 
modation and  services  in  the 
Commons  parts  of  the  Palace 
of  Westminster  and  the  pre- 


cincts. I have  now  decided  to 
extend  these  restrictions." 
she  added,  to  cheers. 

Conservative  MPs  had  com- 
plained that  Mr  Adams  and 
Mr  McGuinness  should  be  de- 
nied facilities  because  they 
were  “inextricably  linked  to 
the  IRA". 

Mr  Adams  said  the  Speak- 
er's decision  was  both  dis- 
criminatory and  showed 
double  standards.  “I  am  not 
very  surprised."  he  said. 

Asked  about  the  possibility 
of  a legal  challenge  to  the 
Speaker’s  ruling.  Mr  Adams 
declared:  “We  are  keeping 
our  options  open.  It  is  not  the 
end  of  the  world.  Part  of  the 
silliness  about  this  is  that 
Sinn  Fein  is  in  no  way  depen- 
dent on  the  facilities  — 
though  we  have  a right  to 
them." 

He  added:  "Myself  and  Mar- 
tin McGuinness  will  be  going 
there  because  there  is  a gap 
in  our  schedules  and  to  pick 
up  our  passes.  We  are  going 
to  look  about  the  place." 


"Survey  undertaken  by  NOP  Market  Research  among  1.000  randomly  selected  bonk  customers.  Interviews  were  conducted  by  telephone  between  £0  Nov  1996  and  12  Dec 
1996.  Enquirers  must  be  aged  18  or  over.  In  order  to  safeguard  ou-  customers,  certain  transactions  may  require  written  confirmation.  First  Direct  reserves  the  right  to  decline 
to  open  an  account  tor  you.  First  Meet  crarft  facSMes  am  ai4>feet  to  statue.  For  written  details  of  our  services  write  to  Fast  Direct.  Freepost.  Leeds  LS98  2RF.  First  Direct » 
a division  of  Midland  Bank  pic.  CaHs  may  be  mentored  and/or  recorded.  LLOYDS  Cheque  Account  details  are  based  on  the  Classic  Account.  The  costs  comprise  tees  of  C8 
per  month.  BARCLAYS  Cheque  Account  details  are  baaed  on  the  Barclays  Bonk  Account  The  costs  comprise  fees  ot  £5  per  month.  NATWEST  Cheque  Account  details  are 
based  on  the  Current  Plus  Account.  The  costs  comprise  fees  of  £5  per  month.  All  toes  may  vary  In  the  future.  FIRST  DIRECT  vamble  interest  rate  for  overdrafts  up  to  C250 
is  12.6%  EAR.AU  information  based  on  authorised  overdrafts  of  6 days  or  more  per  month  and  correct  at  16  April  1997.  Member  HSBC  CD  Gmip 
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Free  from  charges 


Banking  with  First  Direct  Is  free  because  we  do  not 
charge  Cheque  Account  customers  lor  everyday 
banking  transactions,  even  if  you’re  overdrawn.  And  all 
our  customers  automatically  receive  an  overdraft  up  to 
E250  - also  free  of  any  fees.  So  compared  to  other  high 
street  bank  accounts  you're  better  off  with  First  Direct 
from  day  one.  We're  a member  of  the  HSBC  Group 
which  Is  one  of  the  largest  banking  and  financial 
services  organisations  In  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of 
a year  you'll  find  we  offer  more  cast  effective  current 
account  banking.  And  the  service  we  provide  means 
you  benefit  In  many  other  ways  too. 


By  telephone,  24  hours  a day 


we  provide  the  ultimate  in  convenience.  You  can  bank 
with  us  at  any  time,  365  days  (and  nights)  of  the  year, 
from  wherever  there's  a telephone,  in  your  home,  office 
or  car.  And  all  UK  calls  are  charged  at  local  rates. 


Personal  and  professional  service 


Every  call  is  answered  by  our  Banking  Representatives.  They  have  all 
they  need  at  their  fingertips  to  deal  with  your  day-to-day  banking 
needs.  And  when  you  require  more  speciafised  assistance,  such  as 
a loan,  they  can  instantly  refer  you  to  someone  who  can  help. 


Getting  cash  is  easy 


Every  Cheque  Account  customer  receives  the  Fret  Direct 
Card.  This  allows  you  to  withdraw  up  to 
E500  a day  from  over  12,500  cash 
machlnes  around  the  UK.  Inducing  those 
IH  of  Midland.  It  also  guarantees  cheques 
iPPPPi*  for  £100  and  indudes  the  Switch 
payment  fadSty. 


So  is  paying  bills 


Our  service  Includes  a free  bill  payment  service.  Simply  call,  ten  us 
who  to  pay,  how  much  and  when,  and  we  do  it  This  means  you  can 
pay  your  bills  at  the  most  convenient  time  without  the  need  to  keep 
having  to  remember  to  organise  It 


A full  banking  service  with  more  benefits 


As  wen  as  our  cheque  Account  we  offer  saving,  borrowing,  travel  and 
insurance  services  cost  effectively  by  telephone.  Take  saving:  our  rales 
are  always  competitive,  we  offer  transfers  to  and  from  your  Cheque 
Account  So  your  money  Is  always  working  hart  without  the  need  for 
you  to  do  the  same. 


If  you  don’t 
enjoy  free 
banking... 


Annual  current  account  charges 


| Lloyds  Classic 

£96.00  j 

NatWest  Current  Plus 

£60.00 

> 

| Barclays  Bank  Account 

£60.00  1 
J 

First  Direct  Cheque  Account 

£0.00 

...you’re 
with  the 
wrong  bank 

Join  us  today  and  never  be  with  the  wrong  bank  again 

S*  0800  24  24  24 


We  work  hard  to  maintain  the  service 


The  best  people  to  demonstrate  the  quality  of  a banking  service 
are  Its  customers  - 8796“  of  ours  have  recommended  us  to  their 
friends  and  colleagues  In  the  last  12  months. 


Opening  an  account  is  e3sy  too 


Call  free  or  complete  the  coupon  and  post  to: 

I First  Direct,  FREEPOST,  Leeds  LS98  2RF 

I Mr/Mre/MIss/Ms  or  Title  , . 


Forenames)  

UK  Address  
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We  also  appreciate  how  daunting  changing  bank  accounts  can  be.  J — — — — ■■ — _ ■ 

So  we  make  it  easy.  Easy  to  open  a First  Direct  account,  then  easy  I | 

to  arrange  for  your  salary  to  be  paid  in  and  easy  for  all  your  standing  I " i — ir — ir — 11 — ]j — u — ir — 11 — -i  | 

orders  and  direct  debits  to  be  transferred  to  your  account  And  It’s  . Postcode  j I! 11 — II — II — II II Jl ! J 

easy  (and  free)  to  find  out  more  right  now.  Car  us  on  0800  24  24  24  * Telephone  no  |_  j|  [(  ||  ||  ||  j[~^|  ||  ||  |j  [ E I 
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Parents’  criminal  case  makes  legal  history 


Governors 
prosecute 
council  over 
leaky  school 


David  Ward 


TWO  parent  governors 
with  sons  at  a 
“squalid"  Liverpool 
comprehensive  where 
the  roofs  leak  like  sieves, 
have  made  legal  history  by 
talcing  out  a criminal  prose- 
cution against  the  city 
council. 

“We  felt  Impotent  because 
whatever  we  tried  to  do  with 
the  council,  we  always  met 
difficulties, " said  Dave  Salis- 
bury whose  son.  Rod.  is,  is  a 
pupil  at  Child  wall  compre- 
hensive school 
With  fellow  governor  Peter 
Worthington.  Mr  Salisbury  Is 
taking  action  under  the  1930 
Environmental  Protection 
Act  They  claim  conditions  in 
the  school's  buildings  on 
three  sites  are  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  themselves  and 
their  sons. 

Parts  or  two  science  labs 
have  been  cordoned  off 
following  ceiling  collapses 
caused  by  heavy  rain:  an- 
other leak  forced  the  school  to 
switch  off  a bank  of  comput- 
ers and  a recent  downpour 
brought  down  part  of  the  cell- 
ing In  the  art  annexe. 

A toilet  block  on  the  main 
tura-of-the-century  building 

had  long  been  dosed  off  with 
corrugated  iron. 

Leaks  in  the  roof  of  a block 
a mile  away  caused  ceilings  to 
flake  and  the  caretaker  to 
despair. 

Inspectors  from  the  Office 
for  Standards  in  Education 
described  conditions  at  the 
school  as  “squalid",  the  head 
teacher,  Dewi  Phillips,  said. 
"I  continue  to  be  surprised 
that  children  and  staff  have 
such  a good  spirit  and  atti- 
tude to  learning.  I draw  a 
parallel  with  council  houses. 
Tenants  would  not  live  in 
rooms  with  collapsed  ceilings 
and  children  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  work  in  them.” 

This  Is  the  first  time  a 
school  has  taken  action  under 
legislation  most  often  used  by 
tenants  seeking  essential 
repairs. 

The  governors'  case,  partly 
funded  by  them,  will  go  be- 
fore a stipendiary  magistrate 
in  Liverpool  next  month 
when  the  city  will  attempt  to 
have  the  action  thrown  out 


“We  accept  that  our  schools 
are  not  In  mint  condition  but 
holding  the  council  to  ransom 
| is  not  the  appropriate  action,” 
said  Jo  Miller,  the  city's 
lawyer. 

If  the  magistrate  rules  that 
the  case  can  go  ahead,  the  city 
will  plead  not  guilty  and  the 
argument  will  turn  on  the  al- 
leged damage  to  health.  “The 
action  could  cost  thousands  of 
pounds  — which  could  be 
spent  on  repairs.”  Ms  Miller 
said. 

The  outcome  win  be  closely 
watched  by  the  Government's 
education  team  and  by  other  1 
councils.  If  the  city  loses,  it , 
will  almost  certainly  appeal  | 

Childwall  school  commis- 
sioned its  own  report  on  the  ■ 
buildings  from  surveyors  I 
who  estimated  that  more  than  i 
£2  million  was  needed  for  i 
repairs:  Liverpool  plans  to 
spend  £ZJS  million  on  repairs  I 
to  27  schools  this  year.  Child-  j 
wall  will  get  £170,000  towards 
sealing  some  of  its  roofs. 

Mr  Phillips  and  the  gover- 
nors argue  that  a "patch  and 
mend"  approach  to  mainte- 
nance means  that  underlying 
problems  will  not  be  cured. 

They  also  question  the  cost 
of  repairs  carried  out  by  the 
city  council's  direct  labour 
force,  claiming  that  outside 
contractors  would  be  cheaper. 
The  school  was  charged 
£35.000  when  a ceiling  was 
removed  from  the  art  annexe, 
and  £57  for  a replacement  air- 
brick. 

Grant  maintained  status, 
which  would  give  the  school 
greater  control  over  its  fi- 
nances. has  been  considered 
and  rejected. 

“We  wish  to  remain  in  the 
local  education  authority’s 
family  of  schools.”  said  Mr 
Phillips.  “But  there  is  a huge 
amount  of  frustration  here. 
The  governors  are  taken 
round  on  a tour  of  inspection 
every  year.  It  is  not  a happy 
meeting." 

Mr  Salisbury,  chairman  of 
the  governors,  added:  “Coun- 
cillors say  we  are  not  the 
worst  school  in  the  city-  We 
know  that.  But  we  have  a res- 
ponsibility to  our  school. 
Each  time  we  have  heavy 
rain,  we  have  a new  problem. 
One  patch  is  fixed — and  then 
the  water  will  find  another 
way  in." 


‘Ofsted  inspectors 
described 
conditions  here  . 
as  squalid.  \ : 
continue  to  be 
surprised 
that  children  . 
and  staff  have 
such  a good  , 
spirit  and  attitude 
to  learning. 

I draw  a parallel 
with  council  ■ 
houses.  Tenants 
would  not  live 
in  rooms  with  ... 
collapsed  ceilings 
and  children 
should  not  be 
expected  to  work 
in  them” 

— Dewi  PftHRps 
headteacher 


Scdenco  classes  continue  despite  the  collapsed  ceiling  at  Childwall  comprehensive  schooL  Top  right,  head  teadver  Dewi  Phillips  photogrmw  don  mcbk 


Blunkett’s  rallying  cry  converts  his  cynical  servants 


John  Carvel  sees  Whitehall  rank  and  file 
turn  New  Labour  into  learning  experience 


David  blcnkett's 

civil  servants  were 
swapping  cynical 
reminiscences  about  the 
horror  of  school  assembly 
as  they  piled  out  of  Sanctu- 
ary Buildings,  the  educa- 
tion department's  London 


headquarters,  and  headed 
in  crocodile  formation  for 
the  short  walk  to  Central 
Hall,  Westminster. 

More  than  2,000  of  them 
had  been  Invited  yesterday 
for  the  first  attempt  on  re- 
cord by  an  incoming  Secre- 


A flash  of  inspiration ...  The  sizzle  of  fresh  electricity  ... 

It’s  the  dawning  of  a new  computer  era  — the  Cist 
no-compromise  PC  — powered  by  the  Intel  Pentium"  II 
processor  has  arrived! 

For  months  we've  been  working  with  Intel  to  take  Che  world  to 
the  next  level  of  computing.  By  adding  MMX”  media 
enhancement  instructions  to  their  most  powerful-processors  ever, 
the  heart-stopping  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  was  created!  Beyond 
the  immediate  effects  of  increased  power  and  technology,  you'll 
also  enjoy  software  compatibility  well  into  the  future. 

The  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  is  the  "brain''  of  our  new 
feature-rich  system  line.  Excellent  for  the  power-hungry  user  at 
work  or  play,  we've  designed  our  systems  to  give  maximum 
power  and  performance.  The  limits  of  this  PC  will  be  decided 
only  by  your  imagination. 

Maybe  your  needs  are  simple  — a multimedia  machine  that 
pushes  the  power  envelope.  Your  quest  will  end  once  you  check 
out  the  Gateway  2000®  G6-233M.  The  G6-233M  also  comes 
with  Altec®  Lansing  ACS4I0  Speakers  and  ACS25I  Subwoofer. 
And  to  make  sure  you  get  THE  system  you've  been  dreaming 
about  — we'll  let  yon  custom  configure  your  PC.  All  of  this  and 
it’s  affordable  — direct  from  Gateway  2000. 

Don’t  wait  any  longer  — the  computer  you've  been  yearning  for 
is  finally  hoe!  Give  Gateway  2000  a call  today! 


■ Intel  Z33MHz  Pentium*  il  Processor 

■ 32MB  EDO  RAM,  5I2K  Ultra  Fast  L2  Cache 

■ 3 J"  Floppy  Disk  Drive 

■ Mitsumi  12-16X  (min-nux)  CD-ROM 

■ Quantum  " 3.2GB  ELDE  Hard  Drive 

■ Ensoniq"  32-B\l  PCI  Waveuble  Soundcard 

■ Altec  • Lansing  ACS410  Speakers  with  ACS251  Subwoofer 

■ STB®  ViRGE  GX  3D  Graphics  Accelerator.  4MB  EDO  RAM 

■ Euro  Viva  33. 6K  Data/Fax/Voice  Modem 

■ 17"  CrysiaJScan"  Colour  Monitor' 

■ ATX  Tower  Case 

■ Microsoft®  Windows  "95  105  Keyboard 

■ MS*  Windows  95.  MS  IntelliMouse 

■ MS  Of  Dee  97  Small  Business  Edition  Plus 

■ Internet  Software  Bundle 

■ 3 Year  Limited  Warranty 

£1799  (£2147.90  inc.  VAT  & Delivery) 

Gi  ve  Gateway  2000  a caD  today  or  drop  in  to  the 
Gateway  2000  Showroom.  10  Bedford  Street, 

Covent  Garden,  London  WC2E  9HE. 

You'D  be  glad  you  did! 

Showroom  Hours  of  Business:  . 

1230 pm  - 630  pm  Mondays 
930  am  - 630  pm  Tuesday  - Friday 
10.00  am  - 4.00  pm  Saturdays 
Closed  Sunday  and  Bank  Holidays 


V — -I  "You've  got  a friend  in  the  business.** 

0800  82  2000 

http^/BTrw^w2kjca^k 

Gateway  3WQ.  Ueashangii  Industrial  Estate,  Dnbfin  17.  Introd. 
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tary  of  State  to  address  his  ; 
entire  staff  to  fire  them  j 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  I 
Government’s  political  mis- 
sion. Few  expected  more 
than  a public  relations 

gimmick. 

When  they  left  an  hour 
later,  most  seemed  capti- 
vated by  a virtuoso  perfor- 
mance which  demolished 
the  ancient  hierarchies  of 
Whitehall  and  opened  the 
door  to  staff  participation 
in  the  New  Labour 
experiment. 

Mr  Blunkett  set  the  tone 
by  offering  “a  new  partner- 
ship between  politicians 
committed  to  carrying  out 
their  policies  and  officials 
with  the  skills,  experience 


News  in  bnef 


and  commitment  to  make  it 
happen". 

He  invited  them  to  “set 
aside  any  natural  scepti- 
cism” and  join  ministers  in 
the  mission  to  raise  educa- 
tion .standards.  If  they 
came  forward  with  good 
ideas  which  changed  their 
job,  they  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the 
consequences. 

Mr  Blunkett’s  style  of 
rhetoric  has  always  owed  a 
lot  to  the  Methodist  reviv- 
alist tradition  and  his 
words  worked  better  from  a 
platform  In  front  of  the 
massive  Central  Hall  organ 
then  they  would  in  a de- 
partmental handbook. 

Some  officials  may  have 


had  a lingering  sense  of 
being  manipulated  by  slick 
PR.  The  background  music 
before  Mr  Blunkett  came 
on  stage  had  been  the 
i theme  tune  for  a car  com- 
mercial  which  stresses 
driver  control. 

What  seemed  to  convince 
them  was  the  subsequent 
interplay  between  Mr  Blun- 
kett, his  junior  ministers, 
the  permanent  secretary 
and  rank-and-file  civil  ser- 
vants who  dared  to  ask 
awkward  questions.  A11 
seemed  to  have  abandoned 
the  exaggerated  respect 
and  protocol  which  used  to 
get  in  the  way  of  honest 
working  relationships. 

Alan  Howarth.  a former 


Conservative  minister  at 
the  education  department 
who  converted  to  Labour 
last  year,  said  he  was  glad 
to  be  bade.  Mr  Blunkett 
said  he  gave  him  his  old 
office.  "‘Same  office,  same 
tea,  same  resources",  Mr 
Howarth  complained. 

There  was  such  infec- 
tious ease  that  Michael  Ri- 
chard. the  permanent  sec- 
retary, even  ventured  to 
make  a joke  about  produc- 
ing a children's  charter  by 
Friday, 

As  Mr  Blchard  led  staff  ap- 
plause at  the  end.  one  cleri- 
cal officer  at  the  back  told 
her  friend:  “That's  brUtiaziL 
They  really  make  you  feel 
motivated,  don't  they?1’ 


Death  crash  coach 
driver  accused 

AN  inexperienced  coach  driver  accused  of  causing  the  deaths 
of  10  passengers  was  driving  too  too  fast  Cardiff  crown  court 
was  told  yesterday. 

Phillip  Crisp,  aged  26,  blamed  brake  failure  for  the  crash,  but 
tests  showed  he  approached  a roundabout  at  mo  re  than  60  mph, 
hitting  a car  before  the  coach  overturned.  Eight  women  and 
two  men  died  on  the  day  trip  organised  by  a council  social 
services  department  Most  of  the  40  passengers  were  people 
recovering  from  mental  Alness,  accompanied  by  care  workers. 
Crisp’s  wife  and  child  also  Joined  him. 

The  day  before  the  accident  Crisp  had  been  unable  to  reverse 
the  53-seat  vehicle,  said  Wyn  Williams  QC.  prosecuting.  Crisp, 
employed  by  Lewis  Brothers,  of  Aberdare,  Mid  Glamorgan,  was 
a relief  driver  who  had  volunteered  to  take  the  coach  party  on  a 
trip  from  a council  day  centre  at  Aberdare  to  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  in  July  1995.  The  coach  crashed  on  the  A40  at  Raglan, 
Monmouthshire.  The  case  continues. 


Breast  milk  passes  test 

THE  Government  is  planning  a national  breast  milk  archive,  the 
chief  medical  officer.  Sir  Kenneth  Caiman . said  yesterday  Ranr- 
ples  of  mother’s  milk,  catalogued  according  to  date  and  location, 
would  be  used  to  map  the  levels  of  environmental  pollutants  in  the 
environment.  Bfe  was  commenting  on  a report  that  levels  of 
polychlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs)  and  dioxins  in  the  environment 
had  fallen,  and  levels  In  food  were  so  low  that  they  posed  no  risk  to 
health.  — Tim  Radford 


Nepalese  man  can  stay 


Appeal  after  new  Home  Secretary  Jack  Straw  decided  this  week 

that  Jay  could  remain  in  Britain. 

Mr  Morley,  43,  who  runs  a “family  commune”  at  ClrcirweU 
Castle  in  the  Fbrest  ofDean,  Gloucestershire.  said  the  Govern- 
ment’s Intention  to  incorporate  the  European  Convention  of 
Human  Rights  into  British  legislation  had  changed  hiHtninriXfr 
Morley  brought  Jay  to  Britain  as  adebt  of  honour  to  the  boy’s 
father,  Basil,  who  saved  his  life  in  a climbing  accident  Mr  Morley 
pledged  to  bring  Jay  up  after  his  father’s  death. 

Mr  Morley  said  he  and  his  eight-member  “family"  would  be 
moving  home  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Jay  said  he  was  "des 
lighted"  that  he  was  now  accepted  as  British  and  always  believed 
that  he  woidd  eventually  win  his  battle  to  stay. 


Libel  action  dropped 

A LIBEL  action  against  a television  documentary  made  by  the 
In  vestigative  Journalist  Duncan  Campbell  was  dropped  yesterday 
■with  Channel  4 being  paid  the  bulk  of  its  legal  costs  of  more  than 
£1  million.  The  action,  ftrnded  by  the  Medical  Defence  Union,  had 
been  brought  by  Peter  Nixon  against  a programme  called  Preying 
on  Hope,  transmitted  in  February  1994  as  part  of  the  Undercover 
Britain  Series.  — Andrew  Culf 


Chicken  bug  hits  penguins 

ANTARCTIC  penguins — In  the  world's  most  unpolluted  envi- 
ronment-have contracted  an  infection  from  northern  bemi- 

biologists  report  In  Nature 
magazine  today  that  they  have  detected  infectious  bursal  disease 

virus  (IBDy)  to  emperor  and  Adelle  penguins  near  Australia's 

Mhwson  base  in  Antarctica.  — Tim  Radford  ■ 


Yorkshire  water  pledge 


JAY  Rhadka,  the  20-year-old  Nepalese  immigrant  .and  his  million- 

aire  adoptive  father,  Kfcharfl  Morley,  yesterday  withdrew  their  suddiS^  uninterrupted  .. 

case  against  Michael  Howard’s  deportation  order  at  the  Court  of  fidj?  kShiTO  VMter  areaare  95  ^ C6nt 


Rewarding  work  with  children 


Kumon  Method. 


iM^uttory  meetings  are  hdd  In  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham,'  ■ 
Bristd  and  Glasgow.  Training  Is  available  in.  London  an d Manchester. 
For  a free  tofonnadon  paekcaB  Stephen  Ward  on  01813433307. 

g&jj  KUMON  MATHS 
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Prince’s 
adultery 
and 

concern 
for  other 
religions 
‘have 
lost  him 
support’ 
within 
Church 


James  Meikle  on 
Charies  and  faith 


THE  evangelical  wing  of 
the  Church  of  England 
last  night  blamed 
churchgoers’  apparent  loss 
of  confidence  in  Prince 
Charles  on  his  adultery 
with  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles  and  seeming  “over- 
sympathy'*  with  other 
faiths. 

One  leading  figure  called 
on  him  to  show  greater  pen- 
itence, as  a survey  by  the 
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Charles  with  Camilla  Parker  Bowles.  A leading  Church  of  England  evangelical  says  he  would  expect  the  prince  to  express  penitence  for  his  adultery 


Church  of  England  News- 
paper, an  independent 
weekly  with  a 30,000  read- 
ership, indicated  substan- 
tial opposition  to  his  suc- 
ceeding the  Queen  as 
supreme  governor  of  the 
Church. 

His  admission  of  adultery 
and  his  divorce,  and  com- 
ments about  wishing  to  be- 
come Defender  of  Faith 
rather  than  Defender  of  the 


Faith,  are  blamed  for  the 
scepticism. 

The  newspaper,  in  its 
issue  out  tomorrow,  says  76 
per  cent  of  402  people  who 
completed  a questionnaire 
in  March  were  against  the 
Prince’s  becoming  supreme 
governor.  He  won  support 
among  21  per  cent  of  the 
402.  about  a third  of  whom 
were  clergy.  Three  per  cent 
were  undecided. 


Tony  Higton,  a leading 
evangelical  and  member  of 
the  General  Synod,  said  he 
was  “more  encouraged 
than  surprised”  by  the 
views  on  the  prince.  “No 
one  wants  him  to  grovel. 
But  he  has  admitted  adul- 
tery* and  if  he  is  to  become 
supreme  governor  one 
would  expect  an  expression 
of  penitence.” 

Mr  Higton  was  also 


“deeply  concerned  that  he 
does  seem  to  be  more  con- 
cerned about  Islam  than  he 
has  been  about  the  Chris- 
tian faith.” 

The  newspaper  quotes 
Trevor  Stevenson,  secre- 
tary to  the  Church’s  Evan- 
gelical Council,  as  saying 
Charles  had  “given  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  sympa- 
thetic to  the  teaching  of 
other  faiths,  more  than  is 


Top  criminal  jailed  for  handling 
stolen  stately  homes  antiques 


David  Duddin.  said  to  be  in  *the  top  echelon  of  criminals' 


FAILED  property  de- 
veloper  convicted  of 
handling  valuable 
l^mnntiqiiRi  stolen  from 
ntely  homes  and  potentially 
orth  millions  of  pounds  was 
tiled  for  nine  years 
Miterday. 

David  Duddin.  aged  Si.  de- 
-ribed  by  police  as  a “top 
•Jvlon”  criminal  had  denied 
x handling  charges  but  was 
■und  guilty  :it  I he  end  of  a 
co-week  (ri:il  at  Newcastle 
pun  Tyne  crown  court. 

The  most  costly  single  item 
1 the  case  was  a IKS  paint- 
ig  liy  Rembrandt  of  his 
lather  which  was  stolen 
am  the  Earl  or  Pembroke’s 
’ilton  House  near  SiUisbury. 
’iltshire. 

Its  insurance  value  was 
100,000  but  it  could  fetch  a 
■ice  ten  times  that  at  an 
jet  ion. 

Another  item  in  the  case 
as  an  engraved  walking 
icfc.  said  to  he  made  from 
le  spear  whleh  killed  18tfl 
?ntury  explorer  Captain 
tmes  Cook  on  Hawaii. 
Duddin.  unemployed,  of 
enton,  Newcastle  upon 
yne.  who  had  no  previous 
invidious,  was  said  during 
Is  trial  to  have  only  drifted 
itn  crime  after  his  property 
isincss  collapsed  during  the 
irly  Uttta.  , , 

But  police  said  they  ranked 


him  in  “the  top  echelon  of 
criminals". 

The  leader  of  the  regional 
crime  squad  team  which  ar- 
rested Duddin  after  a highly- 
praised  undercover  operation 
said  after  sentencing  today  he 
believed  Duddin  had  been  in- 
volved in  handling  high  value 
stolen  antiques  for  years. 

Passing  sentencing.  Judge 
David  Hudson  told  Duddin: 
"It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  you 
were  a h:mdler  of  high  value 
stolen  paintings,  antiques  and 
artefact*  who  was  well  known 
in  criminal  circles  as  a per- 
son who  could  dispose  of 
stolen  items. 

"You  were  dealing  with 
high  value  objects  and  the 
rewards  to  you  would  have 
been  of  a correspondingly 
high  value.  You  were  playing 
lor  high  stakes  and  the  conse- 
quences of  conviction  are 
bound  to  bo  serious. 

■ Self-evidently,  if  there 
were  no  handlers  such  as 
yourself,  there  would  be 
fewer  burglaries.” 

The  judge  added:  “This  was 
professional  handling  of  great 
magnitude  — a case  as  seri- 
ous 3s  this  demands  a deter- 
rent sentence.” 

Dudd in’s  defence  to  six 
charges  of  handling  stolen 
goods  was  that  be  had  been 
acting  under  duress  and  liv- 
ing in  fear  of  his  life.  But 


This  painting  by  Rembrandt  of  his  mother  was  sold  to  an  undercover  officer  for  £60.000 

Judge  Hod  son  said:  “There  is 
not  a vestige  of  substance  in 
your  defence  — you  sought  to 
hoodwink  this  jury  and  they 
saw  through  you.”  He  also 
criticised  him  for  showing 
“not  the  slightest  hint  erf 
regret". 

The  court  heard  how  Dud- 
din and  others  were  arrested 
after  police  officers  acting 
undercover  made  inquiries 
about  stolen  antiques  which 
led  to  deals  being  arranged. 


The  Rembrandt,  in  the 
Pembroke  family  since  the 
eighth  Earl  bought  it  in  1685, 
was  stolen  in  1994. 

It  was  sold  to  an  under- 
cover officer  tor  £60.000  and 
handed  over  in  the  car  park  of 
the  railway  station  at  Hilling- 
don, west  London.  It  is  now 
back  on  public  display  at  Wil- 
ton House. 

Another  of  the  counts  in- 
volved three  silver  gilt  honey 
jars  with  spoons  which  were 


the  property  of  the  Roxburgh 
estate.  They  were  taken  from 
Floors  Castle,  near  the  Scot- 
tish border  town  of  Kelso,  in 
1994. 

After  passing  sentence  the 
judge  praised  police  for  a 
“thoroughly  professional  and 
skilful''  operation  and  singled 
out  two  officers,  named  dur- 
ing the  trial  only  as  James 
and  Vincent,  who  had  “ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  great- 
est dangers”. 


V irk. i ‘ ^ ^ 

Big  hospitals  not  better 


D«vM  Brindt*,  SocM 
Imrlcw  CorrvqxHtikri 

BIGGER  hospital.-  ar* 
nol  necessarily  better 
in  terms  of  efficiency  or 

quality  uf  rare  despile  the  as- 
sumptions of  most  health 
planners,  a study  commis- 
sUmotl  by  the  NHS  Executive 
has  found 

The  conclusion  will  pi',VL’ 
awkward  fur  the  Government 
if  it  seeks  to  merge  hospital* 
10  make  savings  in  the  health 
budget,  which  It  has  capped- 
Hospital  closures  or  merg- 
ers are  typically  Justified  on 
the  grounds  that  hh’.P’f 
are  more  cost  effective  and 
better  for  patients  In  that  they 
have  11  fuller  range  oT  sen-tees 
and  men*  specialist  sun. 


The  study,  which  looked  at 
existing  research  in  Britain 
:uid  overseas,  was  carried  out 
bv  slaff  of  three  bodies  at- 
tached to  York  university:  the 
centre  for  health  economics, 
the  NHS  centre  for  reviews 

and  dissemination  and  the 
York  health  economics 
consortium. 

It  found  that  there  were 
economics  of  scale  in  hospital 
services.  However  they  ap- 
plied only  up  toa-reiativdy 
U»w  level'  of  units  of  100-200 

^Assize  rose  above  300  beds, 
there  was  a growing  danger  of 
higher  costs. 

Fewer  than  a quarter  of  all 
hospitals,  together  containing 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  aft 
acute-care  beds,  are  smaller 
than  *200  beds  — suggesting 


the  scope'  for  economies  of 
scale  is  limited. 

On  quality  of  care,  the 
study  looked  at  more  than  200 
pieces  of  research.  Although  a 
majority  showed  that  the  inci- 
dence of  poor  outcomes  for 
patients  fell  as  numbers  of  pa- 
tients rose,  the  report  says 
this  may  be  misleading. 

Atter  adjusting  the 
research  for  the  fhet  that  pa- 
tients admitted  to  smaller 
hospitals  tend  to  be  more  HI, 
the  links  between  patient 
numbers  and  outcomes  were 
found  to  be  less  clear  cut. 

In  relation  to  breast  cancer, 
surgeons  treating  more  than 
29  new  cases  a year  were 
found  to  have  15  per  cent 
fewer  patient  deaths.  Beyond 
SO  new  cases  a year,  however, 
there  was  no  extra  advantage. 


BBC  aims  to  feed  ‘insatiable’ 
demand  for  costume  dramas 


■THREE  new  classic  costume 
I dramas  are  being  planned 
by  the  BBC  to  response  to  an 
insatiable  demand  from  view- 
ers. writes  Andrew  Culf. 

Adaptations  of  Elizabeth 
GaskelTs  Mary  Barton  and 
Jane  Austen’s  Mansfield 
Park,  were  announced  yester- 
day by  David  Thompson,  the 
BBC's  newly-appointed  head 
of  films  and  single  drama. 
They  could  appear  on  screen 
by  the  end  of  1998. 

The  BBC  has  just  begun 
filming  the  Woman  in  White 
by  Wilkie  Collins  and  is  to 
spend  more  than  £35  million 
— about  half  of  it  from  co- 
production deals  — on  mak- 
ing 10  to  15  films  this  year. 

It  is  promising  a mix  of  tra- 
ditional classics  and  contem- 
porary drama. 


It  was  the  success  of  Midd- 
lemarch  and  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice that  spurred  the  BBC 
into  a whole-hearted  revival 
of  costume  drama.  ITV  has 
gone  down  the  same  route 
with  versions  or  Emma.  Jane 
Eyre  and  Moll  Flanders. 

Mr  Thompson,  attending 
the  Cannes  film  festival,  said: 
■There  is  still  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  costume  drama  — 
we  would  not  be  doing  it 
otherwise.  Maybe  in  three  to 
four  years  people's  attitudes 
will  begin  to  change,  but  right 
now  that  is  what  they  want" 

He  added:  "It  is  important 
for  us  to  make  a range  of 
films  from  the  edgier,  riskier 
side  of  the  spectrum  to  more 
sedate  ones. 

“We  want  to  keep  that 
range  going.” 


appropriate”  for  the  su- 
preme governor. 

But  the  Rt  Rev  Michael 
Nazir-All.  Bishop  of  Roch- 
ester, a member  of  the 
prince's  advisory  group  on 
Islam,  told  the  paper: 
“Very  often  there  is  this 
kind  of  response  because 
there  is  a misunderstand- 
ing of  what  the  supreme 
governor  really  means. 

“It  does  not  mean  that 
Prince  Charles  would  have 
any  authority  in  areas  of 
doctrine  or  worship  or  the 
moral  aspect  of  the 
Church.” 

Buckingham  Palace  re- 
fused to  comment  on  the 
survey,  but  a spokeswoman 
said  the  Prince  was  “a  de- 
vout, practising  Anglican' 
When  he  spoke  of  being  a 
defender  of  faith,  he  meant 
that  the  concept  of  having  a 
faith  should  be  protected  in 
an  increasingly  secular 
society. 

“He  was  not  saying  he 
would  be  a protector  of 
faith  for  Catholics,  Mus- 
lims, Hindus  or  whatever.” 
she  said. 


More  Internet 
access  in  line 
as  top  service 
provider  aims 
for  new  yield 


Bill  O’Neill 


COMPUSERVE.  Britain's 
biggest  provider  of  on- 
line services  to  the  Internet, 
yesterday  announced  plans  to 
open  its  network  to  anyone 
with  a standard  connection. 

The  changes  will  bring 
more  services  on-line  on  Its 
proprietary  network  and 
make  them  available  to  any- 
one with  an  Internet 
connection. 

'Teople  are  telling  us  ‘don’t 
give  us  10.000  options  — give 
us  the  one  that  meets  our 
needs',"  said  Martin  Turner, 
general  manager  of  Compu- 
Serve UK.  He  said  the  com- 
pany expected  to  begin  tailor- 
ing its  services  to  subscribers 
and  non-subscribers  from 
next  month. 

CompuServe  has  400.000 
British  subscribers  and  more 
than  5 million  worldwide.  Al- 
though its  subscribers  will 
not  have  to  pay  extra  for  the 
services  available,  which 
range  from  shopping  and 
games  to  news  feeds  and  dis- 
cussion groups,  non-subscrib- 
ers will  be  charged  for  them 
and  both  groups  will  have  to 
pay  extra  for  the  new  pre- 
mium services. 

Mr  Turner  estimates  the 
premium  rates  will  vary  from 
a few  pence  for  a service  for 
children  to  £10  for  a company 
credit  report. 

CompuServe's  decision  to 
open  up  its  network  and  to 
rely  on  content  for  its  profits 
reflects  the  increasingly  cut- 
throat competition  among 
companies  selling  access  to 
on-line  services  and  the  Inter- 
net. Telecommunications 
companies,  with  trans- 
mission lines  are  much  better 
placed  commercially  to  pro- 
vide access  at  the  lowest 
rates,  said  Mr  Turner. 

Newer  providers  of  online 
services  described  Compu- 
Serve’s moves  as  "catching 
up".  CompuServe  had  relied 
on  proprietary  systems  for 
too  long,  said  Judy  Gibbons, 
managing  director  of  the  Mi- 
crosoft network,  MSN  UK,  the 
third  largest  provider  in 
Britain. 

Andrew  Burke,  managing 
director  of  LineOne,  the  joint 
venture  between  BT  and 
News  International,  added: 
‘The  Internet  has  been  the 
core  of  LineOne  since  last 
year.  Unlike  older  rivals  it 
has  not  needed  to  wrestle 
with  proprietary  legacy  sys- 
tems that  have  become 
clunky  and  out  of  date." 


Residents 
abused  at 
care  home 


A FORMER  nursing 
home  director  and 
two  colleagues  were 
yesterday  convicted 
of  Ill-treating  mentally  handi- 
capped residents  in  two  pri- 
vate homes  during  a 10-year 
reign  of  terror. 

Angela  Rowe,  aged  39.  was 
not  in  court  as  a jury  took  21 
hours  to  find  her  and  Des- 
mond Tully  and  Lorraine 
Field  guilty  of  mistreating  pa- 
tients in  their  care.  Rowe  was 
not  fit  to  attend  court  after 
collapsing  on  Monday  when 
she  was  found  guilty  of  ne- 
glecting two  patients. 

The  Jury  at  Kingston  crown 
court  beard  how  patients, 
some  with  Down's  syndrome, 
and  one  who  was  blind,  lost 
all  dignity  in  the  punitive 
regime  at  two  homes  in  Stoke 
Poges.  Buckinghamshire, 
where  the  atmosphere  was 
more  like  an  army  camp  than 
a nursing  home. 

Residents  suffered  a cata- 
logue of  abuses:  they  were 
slapped,  their  hair  was 
pulled,  and  they  were  denied 
essential  Items  such  as  toilet 
paper,  toothpaste  and  soap. 

Jacqui  Goddard,  a resident 
suffering  from-  Down's  syn- 
drome, was  made  to  eat  her 
meals  outside,  even  in  the 
pouring  rain.  Rowe  dragged 
another  resident.  Janet  Fore- 
man. downstairs  by  her  hair, 
the  jury  heard. 

One  group  of  residents, 
known  as  the  “working  lads", 
had  to  work  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  even  help  build- 
ers at  the  home  of  Rowe  and 
her  late  husband,  Gordon, 
with  whom  she  ran  Stoke 
Place  Mansion  House  and 
Stoke  Green  House. 

Gordon  Rowe,  who  killed 
himcpTf  jn  his  car  in  March 
last  year,  would  have  faced 
the  charge  of  being  “princi- 
pally responsible"  for  cruelty 
at  the  homes,  run  under  the 
name  of  Longcare  Ltd.  A 


Buckinghamshire  county 
council  inquiry  in  1994  had 
unearthed  a series  of  sexual 
and  physical  abuses  commit- 
ted by  Gordon  Rowe. 

Ex-Detective  Superinten- 
dent Jon  Bound,  of  Thames 
Valley  police,  who  investi- 
gated' the  abuse  allegations, 
said:  "Out  of  70  residents  in 
the  homes,  there  were  allega- 
tions of  abuse  involving  40. 
Mr  Rowe  was  sexually  abus- 
ing female  residents  as  well 
as  physically  assaulting  the 
men  and  women.” 

Angela  Rowe,  originally  of 
Windsor,  Berkshire,  was  con- 
victed of  two  charges  of  ill- 
treating  residents  and  two  of 
wilfully  neglecting  residents. 

Tully.  aged  33.  of  Exeter. 
Devon,  described  as  effec- 
tively the  manager  of  Stoke 
Place  for  several  years,  was 
convicted  of  one  charge  of 
mistreating  a patient  and 
cleared  on  two  others.  Field, 
aged  42.  a senior  care  supervi- 
sor. or  Stoke  Poges.  Bucking- 
hamshire. was  convicted  of 
three  charges  of  ill-treating 
residents  at  the  homes.  All 
three  defendants  had  denied 
all  the  charges. 

Jonathan  C-aplan.  QC.  pros- 
ecuting. told  the  jury  that  the 
two  homes  together  held 
about  70  residents,  aged  from 
36  to  64,  with  mental  ages  of 
between  three  and  six  years. 

Gary  Moreton,  a carer  who 
bad  worked  at  the  homes  for 
three  years,  wept  as  he  told  of 
fun-loving  mentally-handi- 
capped people  turned  into 
“shadows'’  by  the  regime. 

Angela  Rowe  denied  shout- 
ing abuse  at  patients,  and 
claimed  that  her  husband  had 
been  responsible  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  homes.  The  hear- 
ing was  adjourned  pending 
pre-sentence  reports,  and  vic- 
tims' relatives  said  they 
would  pursue  civil  action  for 
damages  against  Bucking- 
hamshire county  council. 


Suicide  soldier 
told  of  hatred 


Lawrence  Donegan 


A TEENAGE  soldier  who 
committed  suicide  after 
allegedly  being  bullied 
by  his  colleagues  described 
his  army  barracks  as  a 
“screaming  cesspool”  of  ha- 
tred fuelled  by  alcohol,  a 
court  was  told  yesterday. 

Suicide  notes  found  in  the 
room  of  19-year-old  David  Mc- 
Kenna, who  shot  himself 
through  the  head  at  Edin- 
burgh’s Dreghom  Barracks 
in  September  1995,  were  read 
to  a fatal  accident  inquiry 
into  his  death  at  the  city’s 
sheriff  court. 

In  one  passage,  the  newly- 
recruited  private  wrote: 
“They  live  on  hatred,  the 
people  around  me,  which  oc- 
casionally bubbles  into  real- 
ity. Anything  starts  it  off.  but 
it  feeds  on  alcohol  . . . Wbat 
joy  I will  feel  when  1 leave 
this  screaming  cesspool  to  go 
to  a better  place." 

The  notes  were  read  after 
Gary  Logan,  a former  private 
in  the  King’s  Own  Borderers 
now  serving  a jail  sentence 
for  serious  assault,  denied  he 
was  at  the  centre  of  a bullying 
campaign  which  drove  the 
teenage  recruit  to  suicide. 

The  dead  man’s  mother, 
Helen  McKenna,  previously 
told  the  hearing  at  Edinburgh 
sheriff  court  that  her  son  bad 


told  her  there  was  a culture  of 
“heavy  drinking  and  drug 
taking’’  within  the  regiment 
and  that  he  had  complained  of 
being  bullied  by  fellow  sol- 
diers. 

Mrs  McKenna,  of  Mother- 
well,  named  Logan  as  her 
son's  chief  tormentor. 

Other  witnesses,  including 
former  soldier  David  Kyle, 
have  testified  that  Logan  fre- 
quently intimidated  junior 
privates. 

Logan.  23,  was  discharged 
from  the  army  last  year  after 
being  jailed  on  unrelated 
charges.  He  told  the  court  yes- 
terday that  there  was  bully- 
ing in  the  regiment  but  that 
be  did  not  take  part  and  bad 
even  been  a victim  himself. 

*Tve  heard  of  bullying  and 
intimidation  and  I have  been 
punched  a few  times  — when 
I had  just  joined  the  army.” 

He  added:  “If  you  grass  on 
somebody  who  does  this  it 
just  gets  worse." 

As  a senior  private  at  the 
time  Mr  McKenna  was 
recruited  to  the  regiment  Lo- 
gan had  to  advise  new 
recruits  on  matters  such  as 
kit  presentation  and  daily- 
tasks.  He  admitted  he  may 
have  asked  recruits  if  they 
were  listening  to  his  advice 
and  be  conceded  that  the  tone 
of  his  voice  might  have  given 
the  wrong  impression. 

The  hearing  continues. 


When  your  car  lets  you  down. 
Green  Flag  won’t.  On  average,  we  rescue 
our  members  in  just  35  minutes C 
And  if  we're  not  with  you  in  less  than 
one  hour,  you  can  claim  £10  back. 
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Russia  hails  Nato  accord 


David  ftearst  In  Moscow 
and  Martin  Walker 
in  Washington 


RUSSIA'S  last  stand 
against  the  east- 
ward expansion  of 
Nato  appeared 
finally  to  have 
crumbled  yesterday,  as  the 
chief  negotiators  of  both  sides 
slapped  each  other  on  the 
back,  claiming  that  history 
had  been  made  and  a victory 
achieved  by  alL 
Exactly  what  compromise 
had  been  achieved  in  two 
days  of  was  not  clear. 
President  Boris  Yeltsin 
claimed  Russia  had  obtained 
“numerous  guarantees" 
which  ■nigntficflntTy  reduced 
Moscow’s  security  concerns. 

In  an  interview  later  on 
Russian  television.  Mr  Yelt- 
sin said  Russia  was  still  op- 
posed to  Nato  expansion  bat 
expected  “calzn”  relations 
after  the  signing  of  the  agree- 
ment, planned  for  May  27. 
The  president  went  on  to  say, 
clearly  for  his  own  domestic 
audience,  that  the  deal  would 
he  binding  on  the  Western  al- 
liance and  that  it  would  give 
Moscow  the  means  to  block 
any  decision  by  Nato  of  which 
it  did  not  approve. 

The  document  agreed  yes- 
terday win  be  called  the  Fun- 
damental Act,  a phrase  which 
to  Russian  ears  has  sexual 
connotations. 

The  Russian  foreign  minis- 
ter, Yevgeny  Primakov,  was 
unusually  complimentary 
about  his  main  sparring  part- 
ner. the  Nato  secretary-gen- 
eral Javier  Solana,  whom  he 
praised  as  "very  tough".  He 
said:  “It  is  a big  victory  for 
reason,  it  is  a big  victory  for 
the  world  community  and  it 
is  a big  victory  for  Russia  and 
all  governments  in  the  world 
interested  in  peace  and  co- 
operation." 

An  equally  ebullient  Mr  So- 
lana said  the  way  was  now 
clear  for  a formal  signing  cer- 
emony in  Paris  on  May  27.  Mr 
Primakov  was  more  cautious, 
saying  the  document  still  had 
to  be  approved  by  Mr  Yeltsin. 

A joint  communique 
released  after  the  sixth  round 
of  talks  said:  “Decisive  pro- 
gress was  reached  on  the  key 
issues  of  the  Nato-Russia  doc- 
ument." 


Russia’s  foreign  minister,  Yevgeny  Primakov  (left),  and  Nato  secretary-general  Javier  Solana  celebrate  yesterday's  deal  photograph.-  mjsha  japareze 


President  Bill  Clinton  en- 
thused: “This  is  a histone 
step  closer  to  a peaceful,  undi- 
vided and  democratic  Europe 
for  the  first  time  in  history.” 
However,  his  expansive  lan- 
guage skated  over  the  precise 
details  of  the  understandings 
reached  with  Russia.  This 
could  he  an  Indication  that 
Russia  drove  a hard  bargain, 
exacting  concessions  that  US 
foreign  policy  hawks  were 
reluctant  to  give. 

Germany  and  France  imme- 


diately claimed  a decisive 
role  in  the  process. 

Germany’s  publicity-con- 
scious foreign  minister,  via™ 
Kinkpi,  said  this  “prelimi- 
nary agreement”  would  lead 
to  closer  co-operation  be- 
tween Nato  and  Russia:  “So- 
laria's persistent  negotiations 
as  well  as  my  countless  talks 
with  Primakov  have  paid 
off.” 

The  French  foreign  minis- 
try spokesman,  Jacques  Rum- 
melhardt,  reaffirmed 


France's  willingness  to  host  a 
signing  ceremony.  As  well  as 
singling  out  Germany’s  role 
in  the  talks,  he  said:  “France, 
which  was  at  the  origin  of 
these  ideas,  is  particularly 
pleased.” 

The  final  stumbling  block 
to  an  agreement  was  Russia’s 
Insistence  on  limiting  troop 
numbers  and  movements  in 
the  new  member  countries. 
Nato’s  room  for  manoeuvre 
was  limited  by  the  concern 
not  to  consign  new  Nato  mem- 


bers to  second-class  status, 
while  Mr  Yeltsin  was  under 
pressure  not  to  sign  if  Rus- 
sia's security  concerns  about 
troop  levels  and  Nato's  ad- 
vancing military  infrastruc- 
ture were  not  met 
The  negotiating  process 
was  peppered  with  undiplo- 
matic interventions  by  Mr 
Yeltsin,  who  is  aware  that  be 
stands  accused  of  selling  Rus- 
sia's international  interests 
short  in  his  first  presidential 
term  when  he  wholeheartedly 


embraced  Russia's  relation- 
ship with  Washington. 

Poland,  which  along  with 
the  Czech  Republic  and  Hun- 
gary will  be  invited  to  join 
Nato  at  the  Madrid  summit  in 
July,  reacted  warmly  to  the 
deal  The  foreign  minister, 
Dariusz  Rosati,  said:  “A1 
though  the  calendar  of  Nato 
expansion  would  have  been 
Implemented  regardless  of 
tiie  agreement,  it  will  now 
proceed  in  a better 
atmosphere." 


‘No-man’  says 
yes  to  Europe 


Paul  Webster  fai  Parte 


IN  A MOVE  intended  to  put 
him  at  the  head  of  the  race 
to  become  the  next  prime 
minister,  the  former  anti- 
Maastricht  lobbyist,  Philippe 
Seguln,  has  come  out  strongly 
in  favour  of  European  eco- 
nomic and  political 
integration. 

Mr  Seguln.  an  ex-labour 
minister  and  Speaker  in  the 
recently  dissolved  parlia- 
ment, aligned  his  policies 
with  those  of  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  to  improve  his 
chances  of  heading  the  GauU- 
lst-led  government  after  the 
general  election  second  round 
on  June  l. 

He  also  condemned  the  de- 
bate on  the  left  about  whether 
to  renegotiate  part  of  the 
Maastricht  treaty  to  obtain 
more  social  advantages.  He 
said  the  Socialist  Party  first 
secretary,  Lionel  Jospin,  had 
verted  Yes  in  the  1992  referen- 
dum and  now  had  the  audac- 
ity to  heed  communist  Euro- 
scepticism about  a single 
currency. 

Mr  Seguln,  MP  for  Eplnal 
in  the  Vosges,  proposed  that 
Valery  Glscard  d’Esta.lng,  the 
former  president  and  a com- 
mitted European  who  helped 
found  the  European  Mone- 
tary System,  be  given  a senior 
role  in  government  to  negoti- 
ate on  Europe. 

Mr  Giscard,  who  is  a candi- 
date in  the  two-round  poll 
starting  on  May  25,  has  left 
little  doubt  that  he  considers 
Mr  Seguln  the  most  suitable 
politician  to  replace  the 
prime  minister.  Alain  Juppe, 
whose  unpopularity  has  con- 
tributed to  doubts  about 
whether  the  right  will  win. 

But  Mr  Seguin's  decision  to 
turn  his  back  on  his  anti- 
Maastricht  role  after  cam- 


paigning against  a aingte  cur- 
rency in  the  1992  referendum 
win  also  please  Mr  Chirac. 
The  president  called  the  gen- 
eral election  nearly  a year 
early  because  he  wanted  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  mone- 
tary union. 

Mr  S£guin  said  Europe  was 
and  would  remain  Fiance's 
greatest  opportunity  for  the 
future.  It  was  essential  that 
obsession  with  single  cur- 
rency criteria  should  be 
replaced  by  a crusade  against 
unemployment,  he  said.  But 

he  showed  confidence  in  mon- 
etary union  as  a stimulating 
factor,  saying  It  should  go 
ahead  even  if  the  convergence 
criteria  were  not  respected. 

Mir  SSguin  is  the  rightwing 
electorate’s  favourite  choice 
as  prime  minister,  according 
to  the  latest  opinion  polls, 
which  place  Mr  Jupp6  only 
fourth.  In  moving  on  to  the 
pro-European  ground  that  Mr 
Jupp£  has  made  the  central 
theme  of  his  own  campaign, 
Mr  S&guin.  who  also  belongs 
to  the  Gaullist  RFR  party , ap- 
peared confident  of  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  party’s  co- 
alition partner,  the  centrist, 
pro-European  UDF. 

As  the  governing  Gaullist- 
centrist  coalition  is  expected 
to  lose  between  ISO  and  200  of 
its  480  seats,  Mr  Juppg  will  be 
badly  placed  to  retain  his 
post  even  after  a narrow  vic- 
tory. But  it  is  understood  that 
Mr  Chirac  is  determined  not 
to  humiliate  Mr  Juppe. 

It  is  being  suggested  that 
Mr  Jupp<§  stay  prime  minister 
long  enough  to  enact  a law 
forbidding  politicians  from 
holding  more  than  one  office. 
Mr  Juppg  is  also-  mayor  of 
Bordeaux  and  has  said  that  if 
he  had  to  choose  between  run- 
ning the  government  or  run- 
ning Bordeaux,  he  would 
choose  tiie  latter. 


War  of  nerves  for  British  top  brass  as 
troops  face  pullout  from  Germany 


Denis  Staunton  in  Herford  reports  on 
a once-formidable  army’s  uncertain 
future  under  a Labour  government 


THE  officers’  mess  at 
Wentworth  Barracks  in 
the  north  German  town 
of  Herford  is  a nervous  place 
as  the  top  brass  of  1st  UK  Ar- 
moured Division  contemplate 
their  fate  under  a Labour 
government 

“1  Div”  is  the  formidable 
heart  of  the  British  forces  in 
Germany,  a tank  division  that 
boasts  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  fire-power  of  the  entire 
British  Army. 

But  as  they  enjoy  their 
lunch  beneath  pictures  of  glo- 
rious battles  past,  these  offi- 
cers know  they  could  soon  be 
packing  up  their  tanks  and 
heading  home. 

The  Government  plans  a 
comprehensive  defence 
review  and  the  Ministry  of 
Defence  is  buzzing  with 
rumours  that  the  forces  will 
be  pulled  out  of  Germany. 

Army  officers,  who  were 
forbidden  to  talk  to  the  press 
during  the  election  campaign, 
were  placed  under  a new  vow 
of  silence  last  week  for  fear  of 
antagonising  the  new  Defence 
Secretary,  George  Robertson. 

“Nobody  has  any  idea  what 
will  happen  but  the  ftiture  of 
BFG  [British  Forces  Ger- 
many] is  sure  to  be  high  on 
the  agenda  and  everyone  is 
staying  as  quiet  as  possible 
until  it’s  resolved,"  a senior 
officer  said. 

In  fact,  it  might  not  make 
much  difference  because  the 
British  Army  in  Germany, 
which  costs  more  than 
£1  hill  ion  of  UK  taxpayers' 
money  every  year,  already 
looks  inrrwaslngly  like  tiie 
phantom  army  of  the  Rhine. 


The  Royal  Air  Force  is  al- 
most gone  from  Germany  and 
wffl  leave  for  good  within  five 
years.  At  22,690,  troop  levels 
are  less  than  half  what  they 
were  in  1991.  Half  of  the  Brit- 
ish soldiers  in  Bosnia  come 
from  German  bases  and  al- 
most 2,000  more  are  on  active 
service  in  Northern  Ireland 
or  training  in  Poland  and 
Canada  so  that  25  per  cent  of 
BPG  troops  are  outside  Ger- 
many at  any  given  time. 

At  the  height  of  the  cold 
war,  70  per  cent  of  Nato 
troops  in  Europe  were  ready 
to  go  Into  combat  within  12 


hours.  That  figure  has  now 
fallen  to  2 per  cent  One  Brit- 
ish battalion,  in  Germany 
recently  staged  a surprise  ex- 
ercise aimed  at  making  every 
soldier  ready  for  battle  within 
five  days. 

“We  just  about  managed  it, 
but  It  was  very  tough  and  it 
made  you  realise  how  much 
things  have  slipped,"  one  par- 
ticipant said 

A stroll  around  the  garri- 
son in  Herford  is  like  a visit 
to  a ghost  town,  with  the  vast 
aisles  of  the  Naafi  [the 
Army’s  catering  division] 
standing  deserted  and  check- 
out girls  sitting  at  Idle  tills. 

Army  sport  has  been  badly 
hit  by  the  frequency  of  tours 
outside  Germany. 

For  many  soldiers’  wives, 
the  long,  frequent  periods  of 
separation  from  their  has- 


Generals  plan  pre-emptive 
action  on  defence  review 

A LTHOUGH  the  Govem- 
Mmen 


t has  said  little  pub- 
licly about  its  plans  for  a 
“strategic  defence  review”, 
the  key  issue  is  bound  to  be 
whether  to  keep  substan- 
tial armoured  forces  In 
Germany  because  of  the 
high  cost  and  the  deep  Im- 
plications for  Britain’s 
relations  with  the  rest  of 
Nato,  writes  Demid  FoirholL 
Dtftnce  Correspondent 
The  Army’s  top  brass 
have  prepared  a pre-emp- 
tive brief  for  Labour  minis- 
ters. Pulling  the  1st  Ar- 
moured Division  out  of 
Germany  would  cost  more 
than  it  saved,  they  argue, 
because  there  is  nowhere  to 
house  and  train  them  in 
Britain.  Some  estimates  put 
the  cost  at  £3  billion. 


Thousands  of  rent-free 
German  quarters  would 
have  to  be  replicated  in 
towns  already  crowded 
with  troops  returned  from 
cold  war  postings.  And 
even  if  accommodation 
were  available  for  23,000 
soldiers  and  their  depen- 
dants, finding  somewhere 
for  60-tonne  tanks  to  go 
through  their  paces  could 
prove  impossible. 

The  other  plank  of  the 
Army’s  case  is  diplomatic 
— that  pulling  out  would, 
send  “the  wrong  message” 
to  a US  Congress  which  has 
Its  own  doubts  about  keep- 
ing troops  In  Germany,  and 
would  abdicate  Britain’s 
role  in  Germany  just  as  the 
alliance  is  to  extend  into 
eastern  Europe. 


bands  are  making  life  almost 
intolerable  and  many  choose 
to  stay  in  Britain  while  their 
husbands  serve  in  Germany. 

Cari  Roberts,  a columnist 
for  Soldier  magazine  who  has 
become  the  Army’s  unofficial 
agony  aunt,  said  many  wives 
dread  a German  posting. 

“If  people's  marriages  are 
going  wrong  or  their  children 
are  playing  up,  Germany  can 
be  the  last  straw.  The  authori- 
ties have  been  promising  for 
years  that  the  time  between 
tours  would  be  extended  to 
two  years  but  they  have  not 
delivered,"  she  said. 

Many  soldiers  return  from 
a six-month  tour  to  Bosnia 
only  to  be  sent  to  Poland  or 
Canada  for  training  a few 
weeks  later.  One  woman  said 
she  spent  two  months  with 
her  husband  last  year. 

Now  tiie  cold  war  threat 
has  been  removed,  some  sol- 
diers wonder  why  they  need 
to  be  In  Germany  at  all. 

Senior  officers  argue  that 
training  facilities  are  better 
than  in  Britain  and  easy  ac- 
cess to  new  training  areas  in 
Poland  make  Germany  an  at- 
tractive location.  They  also 
warn  that  if  the  Army  with- 
drew from  Germany,  the 
Americans,  who  have  already 
greatly  reduced  troop  levels, 
might  pull  out  too. 

Officers  warn  that  a pres- 
ence in  Germany  is  essential 
if  Britain  whiles  to  keep  its 
place  at  the  international  mil- 
itary top  table.  But  Squadron 
Leader  Jed  Peeke,  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force  In  Rhelndah- 
len.  admits  that  if  Germany 
were  to  introduce  stricter 
rules  on  training  the  military 
mind  could  change. 

“Clearly,  training  is  an 
essential  part  of  what  tiie 
Army  do  here  and.  If  that 
were  to  end,  I'm  sure  they’d 
leave  too,”  he  said. 


World  news  in  brief 

US  deports  more 


SNawralis«d*S«^^ 
who  departed  undercourf 

without  court  pragedtogg-  The  total  does  bo*  mchwe^ 
tt?nfoee«t2nrtglon,  from  Boston  to ' 

saRL  — - Gar  Ntaes  Srrpfca  Washington.  . 


Winnie  Mandela  in  fresh  row 

INFIGHTING  within  foe  African  National  Congress'*  Wbueifs 

League  deepOHMl  yesterday  wtoaBegrttow  that 

Winnie  Mandela  had  threatened  th©  life  ofa  woman  who  chai 

lenged  her  for  to  presidency.  The  ruling  ANC  called  feran 

tovestigatkm  cf  foe  cbargMw  Mandal* 

ftomPresktent  Nelson  Mandela  last  year,  was  restated  m league 

■ ■ * » ■ **—  11*1  MlHl  If  iMUIltllTlflilt 


dent,  Tbandi  Mediae.  a former  **  :: — 

In  an  interview  with  The  Star  newspaper,  Ms  MocUaeaddsha 
was  toldsha  would  be “destroyed*  if  she  chaUengsdMtoMandeta 
for  the  office.  "I  was  made  aware  that  I was  being  Mowed 
everywhere  I went  at  the  conference  venue."  Ma  Mbdtee  mid.  — 
AP,  Johannesburg. 


‘Laser  attack’ draws  protest 

THE  Pentagon  has  protested  to  Moscow  after  a Russian  cargo 

ship  in  United  States  waters  allegedly  fired  a laser  beam  which 

injured  the  crew  of  a Canadian  navy  helicopter.  AcoonUngtoa 

Times,  the  Kapitan  Man  cargo 


Juan  De  Fuca,  when  it  fired  a laser  beam  at  the  Canadian 
helicopter  under  US  command.  The  incident  prompted  UScflb 
rials  to  search  the  ship. 

While  it  was  not  revealed  yesterday  what  cargo  the  Kapitan 


its  aerials  at  the  time  of  the  incident.  The  Pentagon  claimed  the 
Russian  ship  was  spying  on  the  USS  Ohio,  a nuclear  submarine. 

While  US  officials  did  not  find  a laser  gun,  one  photograph 
reportedly  shows  a red  light  coming  from  the vessel’s  bridge.  The 
two  crew  of  the  CH-124  helicopter  are  being  treated  for  aye 
injuries,  the  report  said. — Alex  Duval  Smith,  Washington. 


China-Taiwan  co-operation 

TAIWANESE  authorities  sailed  to  mainland  China  yesterday  to 
take  custody  of  an  accused  hijacker  who  feces  trial  in Taiwan,  In 
tiie  first  hijacker  repatriation  across  the  strait 
Taiwan  representatives  sailed  In  a fishing  boat  from  the  Taipei- 
held  islet  of  Quemoy  (Jinmen)  to  nearby  Xiamen  to  fetch  Lhi 
Shan-chung  In  a handover  that  stamped  an  and  to  Beijing's 
practice  of  feting Taiwanese  hijackers  as  freedonMeekfiffS, 

Mr  Liu,  doused  himsrif  with  petrriaboarda  Taiwan  passenger 
Jet  an  March  10  and  threatened  toset  himself  ablaze  tf  it  did  not  fly 
to  China.  He  sought  political  asylum  there,  saying  he  had  been 
persecuted  in  Nationalist-ruled  Taiwan,  but  was  arrested  and 
refused  asylum. — Reuter,  Taipei. 


Eight  to  die  for  drags 

A HANOI  court  yesterday  sentenced  eight  Vietnamese,  including 
police  and  border  guards,  to  death  by  flringsquad  for  drug 
trafficking,  in  a gripping  trial  that  has  revealed  graft  in  the 
security  agencies.  Spedalforces  used  rifles  and  batons  to  keep 
csder  among  crowds  outside  court  as  judges  sentenced  eight  of  22 
defendants  to  death,  eight  to  life  imprisonment  and  six  toprison 
terms  of  oneto20years.They  have  15  days  to  appeal.  Six  of  those 
sentenced  to  death  are  police  and  border  security  agents  accused 
of  being  part  of  aring  that  used  priice  cars  to  ferry  “Golden 
Triangle"  heroin  from  Vietnam’s  borders  to  the  capital  and  other 
cities.  —Nicholas  Cumnung-BrucnBanghok. 
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A former  Norwegian  oil  platform,  Odyssey,  is  prepared 
yesterday  to  operate  as  a space  launching  pad  for 
telecommunication  satellites,  when  it  moves  to  the  Pacific 


War  of  words  over  Guernica 

THE  Basque  regional  government  has  asked  Spain’s  prime  minis- 
ter,  Jose  Maria  Aznar.  to  overrule  a panel  of  experts  who  said 
Picasso’s  emblematic  painting  Guernica  was  too  fragile  to  travel 
to  Bilbao  for  display. 

The  Basque  administration  hoped  Picasso's  depiction  of  tha 
1937  German  bombing,  an  General  Franco’s  behalf  of  o»  w-tanf 
seat  ofBasque  government  would  form  the  centrepiece  at  the 
inauguration  this  autumaefamodem  art  museum  in  Bilbao, 

But  experts  commissioned  by  Madrid's  Relna  Scfla  modem  art 
gallery,  where  the  painting  is  on  display,  said  transport  would 
aggravate  damage  caused  by  previous  moves.  —Adetd  Goodu 
Madrid. 


Taxi  taken  for  very  long  ride 

A NORWEGIAN  taxi  driver  thought  he  had  landed  the  fere  of  the 

SKS^E^w“1,is“,i,r>w"fc 

But  Jprgen  Gilberg’ S bliss  ended  at  the  Vatican  where  his 

to  collect  the^ooo  taxi  fere  from  Pope  John 
^ul.^^^c^fton^clgh:nedttePopeawedhim£Aft!»&ndt>v?T 
voices  in  his  head  might  have  misled  him” 

v ^ GUberg.  who  then  drove  the  man 

home  to  Denmark.—  AP.Osto.  , 


No  way  home  for  Rwanda’s  refugees 


It’s  hard  to  evacuate  refugees 
resurfacing  in  Zaire,  reports 

Donald  McNeil  in  Lubunga 


OVERHEAD,  it  could 
hardly  have  been 
more  beautiful — the 
Southern  Gross  and 
Big  Dipper  hung  simulta- 
neously in  the  sky  and  a 
diver  of  moon  shone  on  the 
Congo  River.  At  knee  level  — 
the  level  of  the  feces  at  the 
Children  squatting  in  the  dirt 


— it  was  a typical  Zairean 
nightmare  for  the  aid  work- 
ers trying  to  airlift  tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees  out  of 
the  country,  and  home  to 
Rwanda. 

A rattletrap  train  that  had 
taken  two  days  to  travel  GO 
miles  arrived  after  dark  at  a 
ferry  slip  already  jammed 


with  waiting  cars  and-trucks. 
Among  the  refugees  who  had 
been  inside  Its  dosed  boxcars 
were  361  exhausted,  starving, 
terrified  and  diseased 
orphans,  hi  the  headlights  of 
a truck,  workers  frantically 
slashed  open  packets  of  food 
bars  and,  their  polyethylene 
gloves  flashing  in  the  light, 
thrust  them  out  at  the  chil- 
dren, who  looked  as  at  them 
as  if  they  were  grenades. 

Then,  when  all  the  refugees 
had  boarded  the  ferry,  it 
broke  down.  Fortunately, 
there  was  a second,  repaired 


last  month  at  the  United 
Nations*  expense.  Two  hours 
later,  the  chndrpn  shuffled 
aboard  or  were  carried  on. 

“By  then,  my  flashlight  was 
weak,”  Peter  Kessler,  a UN 
spokesman,  said.  “I  thought 
the  last  row-  I passed  was 
bundles.  They  were  kids, 
shivering  on  the  deck.”  Four- 
teen died  overnight.  The 
“highway”  from  the  eastern 
border  is  so  deep  in  mud  that 
the  UN  flies  its  cattle  trucks 
to  Kisangani,  tying  up  rented 
cargo  planes  that  would 
otherwise  be  frying  refugees 


out  about  1,200  refugees  are 
added  to  this  operation  each 
day.  This  is  wily  one  of  the 
groups  of  Rwandans  emerg- 
ing after  30  weeks  from  a 
wilderness  of  8ft  grass,  bam- 
boo and  palm  trees  in  central 
Zaire.  Although  American 
satellites  indicated  last  No- 
vember that  there  were  no 
more  refugees  to  be  found,  an 
estimated  170,000  were  briefly 
helped  by  UN  workers  near 
Amisl  in  February  before 
fleeing  again.  Another  20,000 
Just  emerged  on  the  northern 
bonier  with  Congo,  after  hav- 


ing walked  950  miles.  Others 
have  emerged  in  Zambia  and 
Angola.  Each  operation  to 
return  them  back  to  Rwanda 
is  different  — and  none  really 
exists  through  central  Zaire. 

In  one  sense,  the  UN  Is 
lucky.  There  Is  a 60-mile  rail- 
way track  south  that  bridges 
a loop  in  the  river  from  this 
ferry  slip  to  Ubundu.  Its  two 
ageing  trains  can  carry  lqqq 
people  each.  But  since  91  refu- 
gees suffocated  on  an  over- 
crowded train  on  May  4,  foe 
carefhl.  loading  process  has 
become  interminable.  It  is 


also  unclear  who  controls  fixe 
railway  — its  former  private 
owner  or  the  rebel  alliance 
led  by  Laurent  Kabila. 

Kabila's  rebel  alliance  will 
not  allow  relief  workers  to 
remain  south  of  Kisangani 
after  dark,  or  logo  more  than 
26  miles  down  tiie  road  lead- 
ing to  Ubundu  during  the  day. 

The  official  reason  is  that 
the  alliance  cannot  guarantee 
security.  But  Hutu  refugees 
say  that  tiie  mostly  Tutsi 
Rwandan  army,  which  is  part 
of  the  alliance,  has  a rmif 
hiding  there  that  marches 
groups  of  Htttu  out  of  encamp- 
ments at  night  and  kills  them: 

UN  officials  will  not  say  on 
the  record  what  they  think  is 
happening,  because  they  have 
to  work  with  the  alliance  to 


save,  the  refhgees.  Every  day 
convoy  of.  trucks  based  in  K 
sangani  has  to  gather  at  (fa 
feny.  It  re-forms  on  th*  oppe 
site  shore  and  then  takes  9 
minutes  to  drive  the  25  mils 
of  potholes  and  mud  io  Bian 
foe  biggest  camp,  'Worker 
band  out  food  and  ptasti 
sheeting-  Doctors  treat  th 
sick-T  a quarter  of  whom  las 
week  had  traumatic  woUnds 
some  of  them  made  by  nu 
chetes  and  bullets.  A train  1 
loaded  with  about  1,000, raft: 
sees,  and  another  goo  boas 
trucks. 

To  reach  the  ferry  by  night 
fell,  the  aid  convoy  paries  v 1 
by  3pm.  After  that,  the  ref 
gees  squatting  on  the  i 
foe  jungle  are  left  to 

themselves  all  night 
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Love  letters  from 
a lost  world 


NE  of  the  earliest 
i memories  of  l*u- 
jrle  Lee  was  of  a 
’small  boy  sitting 
• ■■  In  the  village 
street  at  Slad,  Gloucestershire 
surrounded  by  attentive  old 
men.  He  was  reading  aloud 
news  of  the  first  world  war. 
"This  boy  and  I were  of  one 
generation  and  we  shared  the 
same  trick  of  enlightenment” 
Lee  wrote.  "We  were  both  the 
inheritors,  after  centuries  of 
darkness,  of  our  country’s  first 
literate  peasantry." 

It  was  a gift  and  a back- 
ground to  which  Lee,  who  has 
died  aged  82,  remained  feithful 
while  growing  into  one  of  the 
most  treasured  prose  writers 
of  his  age.  His  return  to  Slad, 
after  the  success  of  Cider  wilh 
Rosie,  crowned  a hungry  Bohe- 
mian life  in  London  and  the 
Mediterranean,  and  made  the 
village  into  a fabled  place. 

It  was  extraordinary,  as 
Philip  Oakes  wrote,  “rather 
like  Dickens  watching  tourists 
invade  the  Hacking  factory  or 
Hardy  steering  visitors 
around  the  D’Urberville 
acres".  In  old  age  Lee  would 
bump  into  tourists  who  had 
come  to  see  his  grave. 

But  he  trod  humbly  and  did 
not  allow  his  birthplace  to  be 
spoiled.  He  spent  some  of  his 
last  years,  although  he  could 
feel  death  approaching,  in  a 
struggle  to  save  one  of  its 
meadows  from  property 
developers. 

The  scope  and  form  of  his 
work  was  slender:  the  autobio- 
graphical sketches  for  which 
he  is  famous,  early  poems  that 
are  now  little-read,  essays 
which  at  their  edd-feshioned 
worst  verged  on  the  belle- 
lettre.  Yet  he  had  a nightingale 
Inside  him,  a capacity  for  sen- 
suous, lyrical  precision  rare  In 
writers  ten  times  more  grandi- 
ose. Although  he  claimed 
hardly  to  have  read  Dylan 
Thomas,  the  comparison  was 
often  made. 

Lee's  prose  imagery  is  more 
measured  and  much  more 
relaxed;  he  created,  through 
craft  and  intensive  revision, 
the  illusion  that  he  could 
stroke  language  into  life.  One 
of  his  most  compressed,  often- 
quoted  sentences  is  half  a joke: 
"Quiet  incest  flourished  where 
roads  were  bad.”  His  work  is 


Rose  bank,  the  setting  for  Cider  with  Rosie  ian  mayes 

April  Rise 

If  ever  I saw  blessing  in  the  air 
I see  it  now  in  this  still  early  day 
Where  lemon-green,  the  vaporous  morning  drips 
Wet  sunlight  on  the  powder  of  my  eye. 

Blown  bubble-film  of  blue,  the  sky  wraps  round 
Weeds  of  warm  light  whose  every  root  and  rod 
Splutters  with  soapy  green,  and  ail  the  world 
Sweats  with  the  bead  of  summer  in  its  bud. 

If  ever  I heard  blessing  it  is  there 
Where  birds  in  trees  that  shoals  and  shadows  are 
Splash  with  their  hidden  wings  and  drops  of  sound 
Break  on  my  ears  their  crests  of  throbbing  air. 

Pure  in  the  haze  the  emerald  sun  dilates, 

The  Ups  of  sparrows  milk  the  mossy  stones, 

While  white  as  water  by  the  lake  a girl 
Swims  her  green  hand  among  the  gathered  swans. 

Now,  as  the  almond  burns  its  smoking  wick. 
Dropping  small  flames  to  light  the  candled  grass; 
Now,  as  my  low  blood  scales  its  second  chance, 

If  ever  world  were  blessed,  now  it  is. 

From  Laurie  La*:  Selected  Poems.  published  t>*  Penguin  Books 


inlaid  with  such  phrases:  I 
began  my  tale  at  the  age  of 
three,  when  I was  no  taller 
than  grass  (of  Cider  with  Ro- 
sie). Wild  parsley  sprouts  head- 
high,  garlic  sprawls  rank  and 
oniony  in  the  woods,  orchids 
and  fungi  smoulder  among 
sweating  roots,  (of  the  v&Dey 
around  Slad). 

His  stock-in-trade  was  a lost 
rural  world  and  he  was  pro- 
moted as  part  of  the  nostalgia 
industry.  But  the  six  million 
readers  who  bought  Cider 
With  Rosie  did  so  for  reasons 
more  personal  than  that  He 
managed  to  after  them  his 
eyes,  to  transfer  to  them  his 
own  exactitude  and  intensity 
of  seeing,  as  a gift  they  could 


use  after  they  had  closed  his 
books.  No  one  ever  faulted 
him  in  the  integrity  of  that 
transaction,  though  he  was  a 
deliberate  charmer  and  some- 
times wrote  glutinoukty. 

Lee’s  mother  Nancy  was  a 
coachman's  daughter,  his 
tether  Reg  a sailor’s  son.  Reg 
was  a Stroud  widower  with 
four  children  when  she  be- 
came his  housekeeper.  Laurie, 
whose  birth  was  never  regis- 
tered. was  one  erf  four  further 
children  they  had. 

While  he  was  a child,  his 
tether  decamped,  joined  the 
Civil  Service  and  formed  a 
threesome  with  a couple  in 
Morden,  south  London-  Each 
week  he  sent  his  Slad  family 


£L  "Dear  Nance.  Herewith  the 
usual  Yours  Reg.” 

The  son  was  brought  up  by 
his  mother  and  his  elder  sister 
Marjorie  inside  the  warm, 
sometimes  hungry  family  in 
the  village  of  20  to  30  half- 
hidden  hovels  which  he  later 
memorialised,  where  “every- 
body minded  everybody  else’s 
business",  where  cows  walked 
sideways  along  old  tee  Age 
flood  terraces. 

His  schoolteacher,  the  “Old 
Crabby”  of  Cider  With  Rosie. 
jeered  at  his  essays  as  high 
flown.  He  hit  hack  by  winning 
a competition  with  an  essay 
on  the  dabchick,  a bird  he  — 
wrongly  — thought  he  had 
invented.  From  the  village 
school  he  wait  to  Strpud  Cen- 
tral School,  leaving  at  14  to  be, 
briefly,  an  office  boy.  His 
tether  sent  him  n to  buy  a 
bow  for  an  old  violin  he  found. 
With  it  he  formed  a dance 
band  when  he  was  16  and 
toured  Gloucestershire. 

In  1934,  at  19.  he  left  Slad 
and  walked  to  London.  He 
stayed  away  20  years.  He 
worked  as  a builder's  la- 
bourer, wrote  poetry  and 
joined  the  Communist  Party. 
In  1935  he  took  his  violin  on 
the  first  of  two  walking  trips 
to  Spain,  finding  it  still  a semi- 
feudal  country  where  a young- 
ster who  played  lively  music 
could  live  on  his  wits,  finan- 
cially and  sexually.  He  left 
with  £2,  was  rescued  by  a 
Royal  Navy  destroyer  when 
Malaga  tell  to  Franco  and 
returned  with  £18.  In  1S3&37 
he  trustingly  returned  to  a 
grimmer  Spain;  the  lone 
stroller  carrying  only  a violin, 
frying  pan  and  poetry  books 
was  arrested  twice  as  a sus- 
pected spy  and  shot  a soldier 
dead  while  fighting  for  the 
Republic.  Spain,  after  Slad, 
formed  his  sensibility  and 
eventually  generated  two  of 
his  most  praised  books.  As  I 
Walked  Out  One  Midsummer 
Morning  (1969)  and  A Moment 
Of  War  (1991). 

During  the  war  he  got  jobs 
with  the  GPO,  Crown  and 
Green  Park  film  units  and  as 
publications  editor  for  the 
Ministry  of  Information,  mak- 
ing documentaries  in  Cyprus 
and  India.  His  first  book  of 
poems.  The  Sun  My  Monument 
came  out  in  1944;  his  final 


David  Elwyn  Davies 


DAVID  Elwyn  Davies, 
who  has  died  aged  70, 
wrote  the  authoritative 
history  of  Welsh  unitarian- 
15m  Smntiau  Duon  which  was 
published  as  They  Thought 
For  Themselves  in  English. 

Born  in  south  Cardigan- 
shire, at  14  he  was  working  as 
a term  servant  before  win- 
ning a place  at  Carmarthen’s 
nonconformist  academy.  He 
left  the  town  wilh  graduate 
and  postgraduate  degrees.  He 
then  served  two  Swansea  val- 
ley chapels  while  immersing 
himself  in  the  history’  °f  uni- 
tarianism  and  editing  the  de- 
nomination's magazine.  Ymo- 
fynnyrtd,  for  23  years. 

He  lectured  in  history  and 
New  Testament  Greek  at  the 
Memorial  Theological  College 
at  Swansea  — and  later  Aber- 
ystwyth — and  exercised  pas- 
toral oversight  over  four  cha- 
pels. He  only  retired  from  his 
responsibilities  in  south  Car- 


diganshire last  January.  Dr 
Davies  wrote  extensively  in 
Welsh  and  English.  Many  of 
his  meditations  — like  Be 
Gentle  and  Be  Not  Afraid  have 
gone  into  several  editions.  He 
also  rendered  the  gospels  Into 
poetic  form,  in  Yr  Efengyl 
meicn  Odl  and  in  the  English 
version  as  The  Gospel  in 
Rhyme  (1996). 

This  autumn  Ytoofyimydd 
magazine  celebrates  Its  150th 
anniversary  with  a special 
edition,  prepared  by  Davies,  a 
tribute  to  his  courage,  deter- 
mination and  enthusiastic 
witness  to  Unitarian  ism. 

He  married  his  wife  Doro- 
thy in  1959;  they  bad  two 
sons. 


D Ban  Rees 


David  Elwyn  James  Davies,  Uni- 
tarian minister  and  scholar,  bom 
August  20.  1926:  died  April  3. 
1997 


Birthdays 


Madeleine  Albright,  US  Sec- 
retary of  Stale,  60;  Richard 
Avedon,  photographer.  74; 
Prof  Sir  James  BaddUey. 
biochemist.  79;  Dame  Euge- 
nia Charles,  former  prime 
minister  of  Dominica.  78; 
Constance  Cummings,  ac- 
tress. 87;  Prof  Thomas  Dex- 
ter, hseiuntologlst.  52:  Peter 
Ellwood.  chief  executive. 
TSB  Group.  51;  Brian  End. 
rock  musician.  49;  David 
Gore-Booth,  high  commis- 


sioner to  India.  54;  Richard 
Hough,  author.  75;  Karin 
Krog.  jazz  singer,  6Cr,  Chris- 
tina Lamb,  writer  and  jour- 
nalist, 32;  John  LanChbery. 
ballet  composer,  74;  Ellis  Lar- 
kins, jazz  pianist,  74;  Bar- 
bara Lott,  actress,  77;  Mary 
Lyon,  geneticist,  72;  Mike 
Oldfield,  musician,  com- 
poser. 43;  Anthony  and  Peter 
Shaffer,  playwrights,  both  71: 
Prof  Stephen  Sparks,  geolo- 
gist, 48:  Neil  Stacey,  actor, 
56:  Ralph  Steadman,  car- 
toonist, 60:  Prof  Sir  Eric 
Stroud,  paediatrician,  74. 


Geoffrey  Parkhouse 


Overlord  of 
the  lobby 


GEOFFREY  Park- 
house,  who  has  died 
of  lung  cancer  at  the 
age  of  62,  was  not 
just  a substantial  figure  in 
political  journalism;  after  22 
years  as  political  editor  and 
top  columnist  of  Glasgow's 
senior  newspaper,  the  Herald, 
he  had  become  virtually  a 
pillar  of  the  parliamentary 
system.  He  knew  — and  in 
most  cases  liked  — nearly 
everybody  in  the  Palace  of 
Westminster. 

His  friends  stretched  from 
policemen  and  catering  staff, 
especially  barmen  and  bar- 
maids, to  prime  ministers, 
peers  and  party  leaders.  Both 
John  Major  and  John  Smith 
enjoyed  his  company  and 
were  fond  erf  him  at  a time 
when  they  were  not  notice- 
ably fond  of  each  other.  He 
was  a welcome  visitor,  even 
in  moments  of  extreme  crisis, 
in  the  whips’  offices  of  both 
parties  and  both  Houses.  As  a 
result,  he  was  rarely  scooped 
and  probably  the  best  in- 
formed journalist  in  the 
building. 

Outsiders  might  conclude 
that  Parkhouse  or  "Parky” 
was  a cunning  fellow  who 
used  his  charm  to  wheedle 


secrets  from  simple-minded 
parliamentarians.  But  politi- 
cians are  not  that  daft.  They 
knew  that  Geoffrey  was  after 
news,  but  they  were  also 
aware  that  he  respected  their 
trade,  and  status  as  elected 
representatives  of  the  people, 
in  a way  that  many  younger 
and  more  cynical  journalists 
no  longer  do.  They  trusted 
him  as  well  as  liked  him,  and 
he  prospered  from  the 
combination. 

In  any  case,  he  was  plain 
good  fun  to  be  with.  In  the 
early  stages  of  his  lobby 
career,  during  the  sweaty- 
palmed  days  of  the  minority 
Wilson/Callaghan  adminis- 
tration, he  used  to  lead  late- 
night  singsongs  in  Annie’s 
Bar  while  we  waited  for  the 
government  to  felL  Among 
his  talents  was  an  ability  to 
stand  on  a swivel-seated  bar 
stool  and  make  it  revolve  in 
time  to  his  rendering  of  ail 
the  verses  of  Champagne 
Charlie  Is  Me  Name. 

Broadly  speaking,  his  polit- 
ical convictions  were  Conser- 
vative. This  was  perfectly 
well  known,  yet  made  no  dif- 
ference to  his  friendships.  In- 
deed, his  first  job  on  a 
national  newspaper  was  with 


Laurie  .Lee ...  evoked  a lost  rural  world  in  his  measured  and  relaxed  prose 


output  totalled  four  volumes 
containing  only  67  poems.  His 
last  recorded  employment  was 
as  Caption  Writer-in-Chief  and 
Curator  of  Eccentricities  for 
the  1950-51  Festival  erf  Britain. 
He  detested  working  for 
others. 

Through  the  1950s  be  was  a 
small,  afTahla,  hard-up  figure 
in  the  Fltzrovia  of  the  Chelsea 
Arts  Club  and  the  Soho  Colony 
Rooms.  The  columnist  Jeffrey 
Bernard  used  to  say  that  you 
could  date  events  in  that  de- 
cade by  trying  to  remember 
whether  they  were  before  or 
after  "the  last  time  Laurie  Lee 
wrote  a drink”. 

He  turned  to  prose  after  be- 
coming convinced  he  had  lost 


the  passion  needed  for  poetry. 
Cider  with  Rosie  — which  he 
once  summarised  in  the 
words.  “There’s  nothing  more 
glorious  than  tickling  a girl 
under  a haystack  when  you're 
not  taking  love  that  seriously" 
— took  four  years  to  write.  It 
brought  Instant  hosannas,  led 
by  the  Observer’s  fastidious 
chief  critic  Harold  Nicolson,  a 
Bloomsbury  veteran,  who 
spoke  of  its  “rapturous 
beauty"  and  declared  it  a first- 
rate  work  of  art 
Lee  said  at  first,  “The  only 
difference  it  has  made  to  me  is 
that  there  is  more  whisky  in 
the  house.”  But  the  breadth  of 
his  readership  is  indicated  by 
the  Freedom  of  the  City  of 


London  he  received  In  1982,  an 
exceptional  award  for  a 
writer. 

His  subsequent  books,  all 
written  slowly  with  the  same 
scrupulously  revising  disre- 
gard for  publishers’  pressures, 
include  A late  Fall  — about 
Jessy’s  birth  — and  a collec- 
tion of  essays,  / Cant  Stay 
Long  (1975). 

In  his  long  old  age,  back  in 
Slad,  he  was  a contented,  im- 
mensely approachable  figure 
who  to  interviewers  talked  al- 
most as  beautifully  and  sen- 
sibly as  he  wrote.  In  conversa- 
tion. be  was  sometimes  close 
to  heartbreak  at  the  thought  of 
young  generations  growing  up 
without  the  sense  of  organic 
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community  he  had  known.  He 
said:  “My  books  are  not  scan- 
dalous, not  sexy,  and  the  story 
waves  about  from  place  to 
place  — and  yet  much  to  my 
surprise,  they  are  still  In 
print ...  1 stumbled  on  a form 
of  writing  that  sets  off 
recollections." 

In  1950  he  married  Cather- 
ine Polge,  a niece  of  the  sculp- 
tor Jacob  Epstein,  whom  be 
first  met  on  the  way  to  Spain 
in  1936  when  she  was  five. 
They  were  as  dose  as  two 
shoes. 


John  Ezard 


Laurie  Lee.  poet  and  writer;  bom 
June  26, 1914;  died  May  13, 1997 


Geoffrey  Parkhouse ...  consummate  operator 


the  old.  Trade  Union  Con- 
gress-backed Daily  Herald, 
where  be  reported  all  the  big 
Old  Bailey  trials. 

He  moved  later  to  the  Daily 
Mail,  first  as  universities  cor- 
respondent and  then  as  gal- 
lery reporter  at  Westminster. 
But  his  career  took  off  when 
he  joined  the  Sunday  Express 
as  a by-election  specialist  and 
a writer  of  in-depth  political 
interviews  and  profiles. 

It  was  the  reputation  he 
built  there  which  brought 
him  to  the  then  Glasgow  Her- 
ald as  political  editor  in  1975 
— helped  by  the  foct  that  he 


was  born  in  Glasgow.  His 
parents,  however,  were 
English,  and  they  sent  him  to 
Hurstpierpoint  School  in  the 
far  south  before  getting  him  a 
commission  into  the  South 
Wales  Borderers.  With  amaz- 
ing hick,  he  was  seconded  to 
the  West  African  Frontier 
Force,  where  he  led  the  life  of 
a Boys’  Own  Paper  imperial 
soldier  In  the  deserts  of  north- 
ern Nigeria.  He  then  went  on 
to  St  Edmund  Hall.  Oxford, 
where  be  read  a little  English 
and  played  a great  deal  of 
rugby.  No  less  an  influence, 
however,  was  his  member- 


ship of  the  Garrick  Club, 
whose  slightly  vulgar  pink 
and  pale  green  tie  he  habit- 
ually wore.  The  gregarious- 
ness which  had  served  him  so 
well  at  Westminster  brought 
him  a vast  range  of  new 
friends,  and  sources,  from  the 
theatre,  the  law  and  the  arts. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  people 
Sir  Kingsley  Amis  could  toler- 
ate in  his  prickly  old  age. 

But  it  is  as  a consummate 
operator  of  the  much  ma- 
ligned lobby  system  that 
Parkhouse  will  be  best 
remembered.  He  had  no 
qualms  about  the  unattributa- 
ble  briefings  which  formed  its 
centrepiece,  arguing  that 
when  the  spokesman  for  a 
prime  minister,  a cabinet 
minister  or  an  opposition 
leader  wanted  to  talk  to  him. 
it  was  his  duty  at  least  to 
listen.  But  having  listened,  be 
saw  it  as  his  job  to  decide  how 
much  to  believe,  using  alter- 
native sources  to  help  him 
make  the  judgment 

As  ptialrnym  of  the  lobby, 
he  was  totally  unsympathetic 
when  the  Guardian  and  the 
Independent  decided  to  boy- 
cott the  daily  briefings  given 
by  Mrs  Thatcher’s  press  sec- 
retary. Bernard  Ingham, 
regarding  it  as  a particularly 
silly  piece  of  gesture  politics. 

He  was  married  first  to 
Pauline,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  and  subsequently  to  the 
political  writer.  Julia  Lang- 
don,  by  whom  he  had  a 
daughter  and  a son. 


Ian  Aftken 


Geoffrey  Parkhouse,  journalist, 
bom  January  19, 1935:  diBd  May 
13, 1997 


Death  Notices 


BRAYSHAW.  suddenly  on  May  11  In  Lang- 
tuio.  David  Rubscii  aged  B3  years,  oi  Stwt- 
r?eld.  Memorial  meeting  at  Friends  Meeting 
House.  Sheffield.  Saturday  June  7to  d 
2.30pm.  Donations  payswo  to  imperial  Can- 
cer Research.  May  ho  santto  John  Heath  & 
Sons  Funeral  Directors.  Sheffield  S*  7LS. 
COLBECK.  Marjorie  Helen.  Known  to 
many  la  me  artel  Marjorie  Irvine.  Sud- 
denly on  May  9th  at  Colchester,  aged  85. 
She  win  be  greatly  missed  by  her  bunliy 
and  Mends.  Family  flowers  only  but  aono- 
trons  for  Si  Helena  Hospice  Enquiries  to  R. 
G wlno ell  & Sons.  Colchester  01205  BB85BS. 
JUFEHY,  Joan  Beryl,  died  suddenly  on 
la  May.  aged  78.  Lifelong  sodoMst  and 
luenanrtarion.  Loved  end  loving  wife,  mam- 
«r  and  grandmother.  Donations  If  desired 
10  Talking  Newspapers  Association.  10 
Browning  Rosa,  Heothflaid  TN21  BOB 
LEE.  Louie.  PoeL  on  May  131h  at  hit  home 
in  Slad.  "Me  He#  In  the  valley  he  loved". 
Beloved  huebend  of  Kaihy  end  father  of 
Jessy.  A private  Funeral  Service  lor  family. 
Mends  and  villager  of  Siao  is  to  be  hold 
at  Hoty  Trinity  Church.  Slad  on  Tuesday 
2Dtfi  May  at  12-00  noon  followed  by  burial. 
A Memorial  Servtca  la  to  be  held  oetans  of 
whicn  wilt  be  announced  later.  Flowers 
may  be  aent  to  Phi  Up  Ford  & Son  Funeral 
Directors.  Dlrieton  House,  Colnacross 
Road.  Stroud.  Glos. 

SCHWARZ.  Clare,  beloved  daughter  of 
Stephen  and  Tina,  died  on  10  May  1997 
aged  21.  The  funeral  wHI  be  on  21  May. 
enquiries  to  0171  354  3396. 


Memorial  Services 


WARNER.  Stan,  a service  or  thanksgiving 
tor  Ihe  life  of  Sian  Warner  will  be  held  In 
Si  a Cnepei  U Somerville  College  Oxford  m 
2pm  on  Saturday  7fh  June  1897. 


Marriages 


WALLS. YfftOSE.  On  May  3rd  1997  ai  the 
Mission  Church  San  Juan  Capistrano.  Cali- 
fornia by  Reverend  Msgr  Paul  Martin  with 
mutual  mass  and  papal  Messing.  Clare 
Frances  Vailety  BAfBus)  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  John  Vallely  of  Mission  Viejo. 
CalUomle  to  Jason  Scan  BAiConvnl  otoeei 
wn  of  Mrs  Susan  Rose  and  the  late  Mr 
Geny  Rote  of  Rhoera*.  Arizona. 


■Jo  place  your  ennoimoenwm  telephone 
0171  713  4507  or  fox  0171  713  4129  between 
Bam  and  3pm  Men-Frl. 


Deadly  reading 

THE  authorities  are  always 
interested  in  the  assassin's 
bookshelf! 

The  Israeli  police  were 
quick  to  release  the  foct  that 
Yigal  Amir  had  a copy  of  The 
Day  of  the  Jackal.  Before  Theo- 
dore kaezynski,  the  likely 
Uoabomber,  had  even  been 
charged,  the  press  bad  an- 
nounced that  one  of  his  nams 
de  guerre  was  Conrad  (the 
mwi  deplume  oHYodor  Kor- 
wniownki)  and  thul  there  was 
a couv  of  The  Secret  Aperts  on 
Ms  bookshelf.  In  ttir  Okla- 
homa bambini;  case.  now 
being  tried  In  Denver,  the 
hook  in quesftonis  The 
Turner  Maries.  The  FBI  who 


have  labelled  William  L 
Pierce’s  prudently  pseudony- 
mous novel  "The  bible  of  the 
racist  right",  didn’t  take  long 
to  leak  the  information  that  it 
accompanied  Timothy 
McVeigh  on  his  (alleged) 
bombing  raid  on  April  19. 1995. 
Reference  to  The  Turner  Dia- 
ries was  prominent  in  Rage 
and  Betrayal,  the  highly  prej- 
udicial ABC  programme  of 
April  12, 1996.  in  which  news- 
caster Peter  Jennings  called 
McVeigh  a "monster"  and  > 
cited  passages  from  Pierce  s 
book.  Parallels  between 
bomb-making  In  TheTurner 
Diaries  and  by  McVeigh  were 
made  much  of  in  Joseph 
Hartzler’s  opening  address  to 
the  jury,  The 

evidence  produced  by  the  first 
witness  for  the  prosecution, 
Charles  Hanger,  the  state 

trooper  who  made  the  arrest, 
was  the  fact  that  In  addition  to 
his  gun  and  knife.  McVeigh 
had  in  bis  yellow  Mercury' 
copies  of  a number  of  tenden- 
tious passages  from  The 
Turner  Diaries  (there  was 
some  conflict  in  press  reports 

as  to  whether  they  were  hand 
written,  xeroxed  or  merely 
highlighted  in  a copy  of  the 


book).  Mention  has  been  made 
of  the  book  on  virtually  every 
day  of  the  trial 
London  Review  of  Books  on 
the  killer 's  bookshelf. 

Man  or  mouse? 

WE  always  associate  the  fine 
arts  with  tactile  properties. 
Whether  it’s  the  surface  of 
paint  or  the  shape  of  sculp- 
ture, there's  a lingering  mem- 
ory in  our  imagination  of  the 
engagement  between  the  art- 
ist and  his  materials.  Even  in 
photography,  that  most  me- 
chanical of  arts,  there's  been 

a recent  fashion  for  hand- 
crafted prints.  This  emphasis 
on  personal  handling  is  an 
attempt  to  establish  the 
photograph  as  an  object  of  art 
by  linking  its  means  of  pro- 
duction to  older  processes 
such  as  engraving  and  lithog- 
raphy. Even  when  the  mod- 
ernist painters  celebrated  the 
new  industrial  age,  they  did 
so  with  materials  that  would 
have  been  readily  under- 
stood by  Leonardo  or 
Raphael 

Imagine,  then,  drawings 
made  not  by  a man  but  by  a 
mouse.  What  are  we  to  make 


of  such  images  and  objects? 
Do  they  have  the  status  of  art 
or  are  they  a cheap  and  syn- 
thetic substitute — a suitable 
form  for  a cheap  and  syn- 
thetic age?  The  truth  is  that 
art,  for  all  its  claims  to  be  a 
personal  expression  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  the  artist,  has 
aiways  employed  the  latest 
technology  whenever  it  has 
had  the  chance.  “Art”  does 
not  lie  in  the  means  by  which 
images  are  made,  but  in  their 
content  and  context 
Scene  on  painting  with  com- 
puters rather  than  numbers. 

Family  fortunes 

WELL  Oedipus,  oar  time's 
up.  See  you  Tuesday.  Give  my 
love  to  your  mother.  No,  not 
literally.  Julie,  send  in  toe 
next 

Ah  Miss..  .Elektra?  Tell 
me  about  yourself  Ah-hah. 
ah-hah.  Live  in  a large  palace 
with  your  mother,  Clytem- 
nestra,  and  your  father,  sorry 
your  stepfather,  Aegisthus, 
And  you  Ye  not  getting  cm 
with  your  parents?  If  s com- 
mon far  children  to  feel  dis- 
turbed when  their  mother  re- 
marries after  a father's  death 


— because  your  Aegisthus 
and  your  mother  hacked  your 
father,  kind  Agamemnon,  to 
death  in  the  bath  with  a meat- 
axe,  chopping,  chopping, 
chopping  as  you  say,  like  he 
was  fresh  chives.  Then 
flushed  him  down  the  plug- 
hole. Excuse  me  for  a mo- 
ment Julie,  no  calls  for  the 
next  hour. 

Sorry-  Where  were  we?  You 
called  the  police,  right?  Social 
Services?  - . . No,  you  decide 
to  live  with  the  palace  dogs 
and  sporadically  perform 
crazy  dances  while  planning 
revenge.  I see ...  And  dressed 
in  these  wild  animal  skins? 

. . . Not  at  all,  not  at  all.  I 
thought  you  were  modelling 
for  Vivienne  Westwood. 

Was  there  anyone  at  home 
who  could  help  you?  One  sis- 
ter, Chrysothemis.  How  do 
you  get  on  with  her?. . .A 
wimp  whose  veins  run  with 
lukewarm  Ovaltiue.  Why  do 
you  say  that? . . . Because  all 
she  wants  to  do  is  get  married 
and  get  the  hell  out  ofMyce- 
nae.  What  would  you  rather 
she  did? . . . Help  chop  up 
mother. 

Let’s  talk  about  Clytenmes- 
tra.  When  did  you  last  see 


her?  When  she  came  down  to 
the  palace  courtyard  to  con- 
sult you  about  the  night- 
mares she’d  been  having.  A 
good  sign — she  was  reaching 
out  to  you.  What  did  you  sug- 
gest?. . .That  only  a ritually 
sacrificed  victim  can  assuage 
her  hell-born  guilt  Any  par- 
ticular victim  in  mind? . . . Oh 
Clytemnestra  herself.  Yes 
that’s  one  cure  for  insomnia. 
Classic  FM  magazine  puts  the 
Greek  heroine  of  Strauss’s  one- 


Mouse  work ...  in  Scene 


acter  on  the  couch  and  hears 
about  her  family  troubles. 

Chin  up 

ONE  oflife’s  great  injustices 
is  that  as  you  get  older  your 
face  manages  to  betray  your 
age  and  lifestyle.  Every  binge 
is  recorded  in  a ledger  which 
converts  your  excesses  into  a 
drooping  jawline,  excess 
flesh  and  bags  under  the  eyes. 

Clever  old  Dorian  Gray, 
you  will  recall,  had  a magic 
portrait  of  himself  that  did  all 
the  ageing  while  he  pigged 
out  on  the  Victorian  equiva- 
lent of  fast  food,  lager  and 
general  depravity.  Unfortu- 
nately. this  technology  was 
still  unavailable  as  we  went 
to  press,  so  we  turned  instead 
to  the  nearest  things  on  the 
market  today — facial  exer- 
cise machines. 

The  logic  behind  the  many 
devices  (which  include  elec- 
tronic stimulators  and  con- 
traptions such  as  the  Chin 
Gym)  is  fairly  straight- 
forward. The  complex  net- 
work. of  muscles  on  the  face 
naturally  lengthen  and  sag 
with  age.  By  stimulating 
these  muscles  it  is  possible  to 


improve  elasticity,  giving 
your  face  a youthful  appear- 
ance. The  only  drawback  is 
that  there  is  no  proof  that 
there  is  any  truth  to  it  ac- 
cording to  new  research  from 
the  University  of  California. 
Dr  Sheldon  Marge  n,  who  has 
studied  the  effectiveness  of 
the  many  devices  and  aids  on 
the  market  dismisses  all  of 
them  as  ridiculous.  The  mus- 
cles on  the  face  are  just  too 
small  to  make  any  noticeable 
difference  to  your  appear - 
ence,  she  says. 

In  foct  exercises  will  only 
make  you  more  wrinkly,  as 
the  repetitions  will  cause  the 
skin  to  crease,  resulting  in 
more  lines.  Sagging  skin,  the 
report  points  out  is  caused  by 
genetics,  ageing  and  sun 
damage.  So  lose  some  weight 
and  slap  on  some  sun  cream. 

Men’s  Health 

Jackdaw  wants  your  Jewels.  E- 

ma  Ujackda  Wqguardian  - 
.co.uk.; fax 0171-713  4366:  write 
Jackdaw.  The  Guardian,  us 
Farrtngdon  Road.  London 
EC1R3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


8 QUEEN  S SPEECH 


The  Guardian 


The  money  saved  from  phasing 
out  the  assisted  places  scheme 
will  be  used  to  help  fund  a 
reduction  in  class  sizes  at  infant 
schools  to  a maximum  of  30 


The  Government  has  two  target 
groups:  the  jobless  under-25s, 
and  the  very  long-term 
unemployed,  who  have  been  on 
the  dole  for  more  than  two  years 


Blair’s  blueprint  for  the  modem 


Blunkett  races 
to  keep  pledge 
on  class  sizes 


□ 


-p*wo 

I educa- 

I tion 
bills  will  be 
introduced 
to  deliver 
Tony  Blair’s 
election 

promise  that  education  of 
young  people  will  be  the  Gov- 
ernment’s “first  priority". 

An  Education  (Reduction  in 
Class  Sizes)  Bill  will  be  pub- 
lished within  the  next  month 
to  stop  the  independent 
schools  offering  new  assisted 
places  to  any  pupils  arriving 
in  the  academic  year  starting 
in  September  1998. 

Children  already  getting 
the  subsidy  will  be  allowed  to 
keep  it  until  leaving  school, 
but  those  switching  schools  at 
11  or  13  will  have  to  relin- 
quish it  Ministers  say  this 
legislation  will  be  short  and 
they  want  it  passed  before  the 
summer  recess. 

The  money  saved  from 
phasing  out  subsidies  for  chil- 
dren from  poorer  families  at 
private  schools  will  be  used  to 
help  fund  a reduction  in  class 
sizes  at  infant  schools,  work- 
ing towards  a maximum  of  30 
in  one-teacher  classes. 

David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, regards  the  bill  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  stop 
the  independent  schools  sign- 
ing up  children  during  the 
winter  for  assisted  places 
from  September  1998.  He  ex- 
pects savings  worth  £40  mil- 
lion in  1998/9  — - rising  to  £100 
million  in  2000/1  — to  achieve 
the  class  size  pledge  for  Qve  to 
seven-year-olds  within  four 


years. 

The  main  Education  BEU 
will  be  introduced  in  the 
autumn.  Mr  Blunkett  is  rac- 
ing to  produce  a White  Paper 
in  June  setting  out  its  fuU 
scope,  but  the  measure  will 
certainly  include: 

□ steps  to  raise  school  stan- 
dards, including  expansion  of 
nursery  provision,  improve- 
ment targets  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools,  work  ex- 
perience for  14  to  16-year-olds 
and  reform  of  the  curriculum 
for  14  to  19-year-olds  to  pro- 
vide broader  A levels  and  up- 
graded vocational 

qualifications. 


P abolition  of  grant-main- 
tained status  for  opted  out 
schools  and  the  creation  of 
three  new  categories  — foun- 
dation, community  and  aided 
schools  with  varying  degrees 
of  autonomy 

P amendments  to  the  frame- 
work for  governors’  control  of 
school  budgets  as  well  as  a 
new  policy  an  school  admis- 
sions, selection  and  grammar 
schools,  which  has  not  yet 
been  spelt  out  by  ministers. 

□ reforms  to  the  teaching 
profession,  including  estab- 
lishment of  a General  Teach- 
ing Council  and  a mandatory 
qualification  for  head- 
teachers which  will  be  ex- 
plained by  Mr  Blunkett  when 
he  opens  today's  Queen's 
Speech  debate. 

C a new  role  for  education 
authorities  which  would  be 
required  to  appoint  parent 
representatives,  produce  de- 
velopment plans  and  form 
partnerships  with  the  private 
sector  to  tackle  the  huge  £3 
billion  backlog  of  school 
repairs. 

□ new  arrangements  for 
long-term  student  loans,  prob- 
ably allowing  repayment  of 
maintenance  costs  on  easy 
terms  through  an  extra 
national  insurance  contribu- 
tion once  graduates  pass  as 
yet  undefined  income 
threshold. 

Mr  Blunkett  is  trying  to 
publish  the  White  Paper  less 
than  two  months  after  taking 
office  to  give  time  for  consul- 
tation with  teachers  before 
the  start  of  the  school 
holidays. 

However,  proposals  for  leg- 
islation. affecting  the  univer- 
sities and  colleges  will  not  be 
ready  by  then.  The  bill  will  be 
adjusted  to  take  account  of 
Sir  Ron  Dealing's  committee 
of  inquiry  on  higher  educa- 
tion which  is  due  to  report  in 
July. 

Mr  Blunkett  said:  “This 
marks  the  start  of  our  drive  to 
transform  the  prospects  for 
all  our  young  people.  We  will 
ensure  they  have  all  the  op- 
portunities they  need  in  edu- 
cation and  training  to  give 
them  the  best  chance  in 
employment." 


John  Carvel 


Peers  warned 
on  devolution 


X 


The 
Scot- 
tish 

Secretary, 

Donald 
Dewar, 
warned  the 
Lords  yes- 
terday against  trying  to  ob- 
struct Labour's  devolution 
plans,  which  he  stressed  had 
received  a decisive  mandate 
at  the  general  election. 

With  the  Tories  in  disarray, 
having  no  MPs  left  in  Scot- 
land, the  Lords  remain  the 
only  real  source  of  parliamen- 
tary opposition  to  the  cre- 
ation of  a Scottish  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  Scottish  Secretary  said 
he  was  aware  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  been  "rattling  its 
sabres”  over  devolution  for 
Scotland  and  Wales.  Mr 
Dewar  said:  “I  do  not  want  to 
pick  a fight  with  the  House  of 
Lords  ...  but  they  will  be 
very  unwise  to  hold  up  tbat 
legislation  unnecessarily.” 

He  was  speaking  after  the 
Queen's  Speech  set  out  plans 
for  creation  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  which  would 
have  legislative  and  tax  rais- 
ing powers,  and  a Welsh  As- 
sembly, which  would  not 
have  these  powers. 

Unless  the  Scottish  and 
Welsh  public  reject  the  pro- 
posals in  referendums.  a Scot- 
tish Parliament  and  a Welsh 
Assembly  will  be  up  and  run- 
ning by  1999  or  2000. 

A bill  to  hold  a referendum 
in  Scotland  and  Wales  in  the 
autumn  will  be  published 
today,  underlining  the  speed 
at  which  the  Government 
wants  to  push  ahead. 

The  Referendum  (Scotland 
and  Wales)  Bill,  expected  to 
be  on  the  statute  book  by 
July,  will  be  followed  by  a 
white  paper  setting  out  in  de- 
tail plans  for  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament and  Welsh  Assembly. 

The  first  week  In  Septem- 
ber is  being  pencilled  in  for 
the  Scottish  referendum,  in 
which  voters  will  be  asked  if 


they  support  the  principle  of 
a Scottish  Parliament  and 
whether  they  support  the  pro- 
posed tax  raising  power. 

The  Welsh  one  will  be  held 
about  a fortnight  later,  in  the 
belief  that  a strong  vote  for  a 
Scottish  parliament  will  help 
boost  the  vote  for  an  Assem- 
bly In  Wales,  where  polls 
show  only  a marginal  major- 
ity in  favour  of  devolution. 

In  1979,  when  similar  refer- 
endums were  held.  Labour 
was  badly  divided  on  the 
issue  in  Scotland  and  Wales. 
But,  in  spite  of  scepticism  in 
private  among  some  Labour 
MPs.  only  a minority  in  both 
countries  will  express 
opposition. 

The  most  contentious  part 
of  the  bills  — apart  from  the 
West  Lothian  question  — is 
likely  to  be  the  proposal  tbat 
both  the  Scottish  and  Welsh 
bodies  be  elected  by  propor- 
tional representation. 

Mr  Dewar  said  the  Referen- 
dums  Bill  would  be  taken  on 
the  door  of  the  House,  but  he 
would  not  be  able  to  give  a 
definitive  answer  yet  on  what 
would  happen  to  the  Scotland 
Bill.  He  said  the  referendums 
would  need  a simple  majority 
to  carry  the  proposals  — 
“fancy  franchises  are  not  on 
the  agenda”  — and  revealed 
that  the  Scottish  Office  will 
□at  be  involved  in  campaign- 
ing during  the  referendum. 

The  Scottish  National  Party 
leader,  Alex  Salmond,  yester- 
day called  for  independence 
to  be  listed  as  an  option  in  the 
referendum.  But  Mr  Dewar 
said  the  referendum  was  not  a 
public  opinion  poll  but  a test 
of  opinion  on  a specific  Gov- 
ernment measure. 

Jim  Wallace,  leader  or  the 
Scottish  Liberal  Democrats, 
said  he  would  seek  to  have 
the  second  question,  referring 
to  tax,  deleted  from  the  bilL 
The  Liberal  Democrats  want 
the  Scottish  Parliament  to 
have  tax  raising  powers. 

Euxn  MacAskiU 


Joseph  and  Alex  on  a weifare-to-work  scheme  transforming  a derelict  site  into  a park  in  Glasgow’s  East  End  photograph  mmdo  mwigod 

Freeing  young  jobless  from  welfare  ‘hammock’ 


Trainee  workers  rediscover  joys 
of  a weekly  wage  and  set  example 
for  Labour’s  windfall  levy  plans 


The 
hope 
of  lift- 
ing people 
off  welfare 
and  into 
work  is  at 
the  heart  of 
Labour  economic  and  social 
policy. 

The  Government  has  two 
target  groups:  the  jobless 
under-25s.  who  in  the  absence 
of  alternatives  are  seen  as 
most  at  risk  of  succumbing  to 
crime  or  drugs,  and  adults 
who  have  been  on  the  dole  for 
more  than  two  years. 

The  250,000  youngsters  who 
have  been  out  of  a job  for  over 
six  months  will  be  presented 
with  four  options:  a job  with  a 
private  sector  employer,  who 
receives  a hefty  financial  in- 
centive — £60  a week  rebate 
for  six  months  — in  return  Tor 
hiring  them;  work  with  a vol- 
untary group  for  a wage 
somewhere  above  benefit 
levels  (probably  between  £10 
and  £20  extra  a week):  full- 
time study  for  those  without 


qualifications  on  an  approved 
course;  or  a job  with  a new 
environmental  task  force. 
Refusal  to  take  any  of  the  op- 
tions will  result  in  a heavy 
benefit  penalty,  perhaps  as 
much  as  a 60  per  cent 

Cash  for  subsidies  and  ben- 
efit add-ons  will  come  from 
the  windfall  tax,  expected  to 
raise  around  £5  b Allan.  The 
details  of  the  levy  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Finance  Bill 
after  the  summer  Budget. 

For  the  over-25s,  help  will 
be  restricted  to  the  300,000  or 
so  out  of  work  for  mare  than 
two  years,  the  vast  majority 
of  whom  are  men.  Employers 
will  get  a bigger  subsidy,  of 
£75  a week,  for  taking  them 
on. 

Most  employment  experts 
welcome  Labour's  plans.  But 
there  are  three  potential  pit- 
Calls.  The  first,  as  John  Phil- 
pott  director  of  the  Employ- 
ment Policy  Institute,  pointed 
out  is  that  many  of  the  young 
people  helped  by  the  subsidy 
into  work  would  have  got  a 
job  in  any  case.  So  some  of  the 


money  — maybe  as  much  as 
half  — is  effectively  being 
wasted. 

The  second  is  that  all  the 
employable  youngsters  will 
be  snapped  up  by  firms  eager 
to  get  the  subsidy,  while  those 
of  more  dubious  merit  will  be 
left  with  the  task  force.  The 
Government  could  then  be 
stuck  with  them:  what  hap- 
pens after  six  months  if  they 
still  have  not  found  work? 

Mr  Fhilpott  said  the  quality 
of  the  task  force  will  have  to 
be  much  higher  than  previ- 
ous schemes  such  as  the  Com- 
munity Programme.  “The 
training  element  will  have  to 
be  high-gear,  to  help  these 
people  off,”  he  said. 

Thirdly,  the  benefit  sanc- 
tions may  backfire  by  push- 
ing a hard  core  of  disen- 
chanted youngsters  out  of  the 
system  altogether.  Presented 
with  a choice  between  weed- 
ing verges  and  making  a liv- 
ing from  crime,  some  might 
plump  for  the  latter. 

Richard  Thomas 


ELFARE-to-work  be- 
gins at  8am  prompt  in 
the  large  back  court  sur- 
rounded by  newly-modern- 
ised council  tenements, 
writes  Peter  Hetherington. 

Wielding  spades  and 
paint  brushes,  Alex,  Joseph 
and  12  “trainee  workers” 
begin  transforming  a dere- 
lict site  into  a small  park 
for  flat  dwellers  in  Glas- 
gow’s East  End.  After  years 
on  the  dole,  or  in  casual  em- 
ployment. they  are  redis- 
covering the  joys  of  a 
weekly  wage. 

*1  was  lying  in  bed  every 
morning  and  my  old  man 
was  moaning  *Get  off  your 
arse  and  get  a job*.*' 
recalled  19-year-old  Joseph 
McQueen,  who  recently  left 
college  with  little  prospect 
of  work.  “So  I got  this,  my 


first  Job,  and  it  has  changed 
my  life.” 

Alex  Qua  . aged  34,  has 
not  worked  since  losing  bis 
job  on  a building  site  three 
years  ago.  “I  want  regular 
work  so  that  I can  afford  to 
take  my  two  kids  (aged  12 
and  eight)  on  holiday  to 
Blackpool  in  September.” 

Across  the  city  — and  in 
the  East  End  of  London. 
Derby  and  soon  Sunderland 
— scores  of  other  groups  are 
at  work  on  community  pro- 
jects in  a scheme  which 
could  provide  the  model  for 
the  Government’s  windfall- 
tax-to-work  Initiative. 

They  might  be  insulating 
houses,  landscaping  sites, 
fitting  security  locks  to  vul- 
nerable houses  or  learning 
bricklaying,  secretarial 
and  administrative  skills. 


At  the  end  of  a year's 
training,  about  80  per  cent 
from  an  annual  ‘Trainee 
worker"  intake  of  800  will 
have  found  permanent  work 
through  the  Wise  Group. 

Launched  in  the  mld-SOs. 
as  a small  energy  conserva- 
tion project,  it  has  devel- 
oped into  an  agency 
specialising  in  the  training 
and  employment  of  the  job- 
less to  become  one  of  Glas- 
gow’s 40  largest  employers. 

It  bids  for  public  con- 
tracts by  hiring  the  unem- 
ployed and  paying  them, 
low,  yet  market  rates  of 
£117.90p  a week  — but  only- 
after  two  months  training 
when  they  are  paid  £10 
weekly  to  top  up  benefits. 

The  group,  funded  by- 
European  Union  pro- 
grammes, local  councils 
and  private  contracts  has 
become  the  focus  for  civil 
servants  and  Labour  front 
beaches  anxious  to  dis- 
cover how  the  jobless  can 
be  eased  into  work  through 
the  utilities'  windfall  levy- 


Step-by-step  plan  to  end  NHS  market 


Bank’s  new  role 


The 
Labour 
Party 
is  insisting 
it  still  in- 
tends to  dis- 
mantle the 
NHS  Inter- 
nal market  system,  despite 
the  absence  from  the  Queen's 
Speech  of  any  legislation  to 
do  so.  The  decision  not  to  go 
ahead  with  an  early  bill  con- 
firms that  Labour’s  changes 
to  the  NHS  will  be  more  con- 
sidered and  long  term  than 
many  people  had  thought. 

First  steps  will  be  limited  to 
reviewing  the  distribution  of 


NHS  cash  according  to  local 
needs;  moving  to  stop  pa- 
tients or  GP  Fundholders  en- 
joying advantages;  and  cut- 
ting bureaucracy  by  reducing 
invoicing  and  switching  from 
annual  to  longer-term  con- 
tracts between  NHS  trusts 
and  health  authorities  or 
fundholders. 

Plans  to  replace  fundhold- 
ing with  a network  of  500 
local  commissioning  groups 
will  await  a white  paper  and 
legislation  at  a later  date. 

Ministers  argue  that  they 
can  do  a lot  without  a bill. 
Pilot  schemes  for  different 
forms  of  locality  commission- 


ing can  go  ahead  under  the 
Primary  Care  Act  passed  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Conserva- 
tive government 

Without  legislation,  how- 
ever. Labour  cannot  fulfil  its 
promise  to  “abolish”  fund- 
holding,  nor  impose  a new 
commissioning  model  across 
the  country. 

Philip  Hunt  chief  executive 
of  the  NHS  Confederation, 
said  he  was  “quite  relaxed” 
about  the  absence  of  a bQl.  “Z 
am  quite  glad  there  will  be  a 
white  paper.  We  will  be  able 
to  take  a bit  of  time  to  work 
out,  and  consult  on,  quite  the 
best  way  of  developing  the  in- 


ternal market’’ 

The  one  NHS  bill  an- 
nounced yesterday  is  a two- 
clause  measure  to  be  rushed 
through  Parliament,  going 
first  Into  the  Lords,  to  clarify 
the  power  of  trusts  to  sign 
contracts  under  the  private 
finance  initiative  (PFT). 

Banks  have  been  held  back 
from  approving  PF1  deals  for 
building  new  hospitals  be- 
cause of  doubts  over  this 
power.  Two  schemes,  in  Nor- 
wich and  Dartford.  would  go 
ahead  immediately  the  bill 
was  passed. 

David  Brindle 


Make-up  of  commission  key  to  setting  minimum  pay  rate 


THE  deci- 
sion to 
press  ahead 
immediately 
with 

Labour's 
long-prom- 
ised statu- 
tory minimum  wage  is  the 
culmination  of  years  of  cam- 
paigning by  trade  unions  and 
pressure  groups  such  as  the 
Low  Pay  Unit. 

But  the  battle  over  what 
level  to  set  the  new  legal  floor 
under  wages  has  yet  to  begin 
in  earnest.  Set  it  too  high,  op- 
ponents claim,  and  it  will  cost 


jobs  — set  it  too  low,  support- 
ers argue,  and  it  will  drag 
down  existing  pay  rates  at  the 
bottom  end  of  the  labour  mar- 
ket still  further. 

Everything  depends  on  the 
Low  Pay  Commission,  which 
the  Government  plans  to  set 
up  to  advise  on  the  rate  and 
oversee  its  ' implementation 
and  enforcement.  Both 
unions  and  employers  — in- 
cluding small  businesses  — 
will  be  represented,  along 
with  independent  specialists. 

A government  leak  suggest- 
ing that  Peter  Jarvis,  out- 
going chief  executive  of  the 


brewing  group  Whitbread  — 
a firm  with  large  numbers  of 
low-waged  workers  — is 
likely  to  head  the  commission 
was  greeted  with  dismay  yes- 
terday by  unions. 

Mr  Jarvis  is  a former  oppo- 
nent of  the  minimum  wage 
principle,  who  now  advocates 
regional  variations  to  a basic 
legal  minimum.  Labour  has 
ruled  that  out,  but  promised 
to  exempt  trainees  and  In- 
clude all  forms  of  pay  — in- 
cluding non-wage  benefits 
such  as  accommodation  — in 
the  calculation  of  the  mini- 
mum rate.  More  acceptable  to 


the  muon  side  is  that  lan 
McCartney  — Minister  for 
Social  Partnership  at  Trade 
and  Industry  and  a dose  ally 
of  John  Prescott  — will  be  in 
charge  of  the  minimum  wage 
in  government 
Labour  fought  the  1992  elec- 
tion promising  a minimum 
wage  of  £3.40  — about  £&9o  in 
1997  prices.  Last  week  the  CBI 
said  it  could  live  with  a mini- 
mum wa^s  of  up  to  £350.  The 
TIJC  is  likely  to  lobby  for  a 
figure  around  £4,  benefiting 
around  five  million  workers. 

Seumas  Milne 


in  inflation  war 


■ amounts 
to  the 
most  funda- 
mental 
change  in 
the  way  the 
economy  is 
run  for  more  than  half  a ct 
tury,  the  Chancellor,  Gord 
Brown,  has  decided  that 
will  no  longer  set  knten 
rates. 

Instead,  from  next  montt 
new  nine-strong  moneta 
policy  committee  of  the  Ba; 
wiU  decide  on  the  level  of  tx 
rowing  costs  necessary 
meet  the  Government's  inf 
tion  target  of  2.5  per  cent 
less. 


The  committee  will  consist 
of  the  Bank's  governor,  two 
deputy  governors,  the  Bank’s 
markets  and  economics  direc- 
tors, and  four  members  from 
outside  the  Bank  to  he  ap- 
pointed by  Mr  Brown  in  the 
next  few  days.  The  Governor 
will  have  a casting  vote,  and 
only  in  “extreme  economic 
circumstances"  would  the 
Chancellor  be  allowed  to  have 
a final  say. 

Although  the  hand-over  of 
day-today  control  over  inter- 
est rates  will  take  place  be- 
fore any  legislation  is  passed. 


tiie  bill  Is  needed  to  amend 
the  1946  Bank  of  England  Act. 
This  was  passed  by  the  last 
Labour  government  with  a 
landslide  majority,  which  do 
cided  that  a sociulist  govern- 
ment could  not  operate  effec- 
tively unless  the  Old  Lady 
was  under  public  control. 

The  Chancellor  believes 
that  long-term  price  stability 
Is  needed  to  promote  invest- 
ment and  growth,  and  that 
there  is  a better  chance  of 
keeping  inflation  down  if  in- 
terest rate  decisions  are  taken 
by  the  Bank  rather  than  by 
elected  politicians. 

Few  analysts  expected  the 
manifesto  pledge  that  Labour 
would  "reform  the  Bank  of 
England  tu  ensure  that  deci- 
sion-making on  monetary  pol- 
icy Is  more  effective,  open,  ac- 
countable and  free  from  short- 
term political  manipulation  to 

lead  to  independence1*  within 

four  days  of  the  administration 
coming  to  power. 

Opponents  of  the  move  say 
that  far  from  helping  to 
achieve  Mr  Brown's  main  ob- 
jectives of  "high  and  stable 
levels  of  growth  and  employ- 
ment”, the  move  will  give  eco- 
nomic policy  3 deflationary 
bias. 

iMrry  EUiott 


The  Guardian  Tlmrsmv  Yfav  n ?qor 

The  firearms  bill  will  close  the 
loopholes  left  by  the  Tories 
allowing  shooting  clubs  to 
continue  to  operate  with 
smaller  calibre  guns 

The  youth  justice  element  of  the 
crime  bill  will  introduce  fast-track 
punishment  for  persistent 
teenage  tearaways  to  halve  the 
time  from  arrest  to  sentencing 

age  mixes  realism  and  idealism 
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The  bin 

to  ban 
the  pri- 
vate owner- 
ship of  all 
handguns 
redeems  a 
personal 
pledge  that  Tony  Blair  niade  to 
the  families  of  the  victims  of 

the  DunManp  school 
The  measure  is  expected  to 
provoke  Labour’s  final  show- 
down with  an  unreformed 
House  of  Lords  it  as  expected, 
shooting  peers  attempt  to 
block  it. 

The  shooting  lobby  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  man- 
aged to  inflict  several  defeats 
on  Michael  Howard’s  bin  in- 
troducing a partial  handgun 
ban,  is  again  expected  to 
mount  a bitter  resistance. 

However,  a full-scale  con- 
frontation between  the  shoot- 
ers in  the  House  of  Lords  and 


the  Government  is  only  likely 
to  strengthen  Labour’s  deter- 
mination to  abolish  the  vot- 
ing rights  of  hereditary  peers 
next  year. 

The  shooters  can  rely  on 
the  backing  of  about  150  peers 
In  tbe  House  of  Lords,  Includ- 
ing figures  such  as  Earl  Peel, 
the  president  of  the  Gun 
Trade  Association,  and  Lord 
Swansea,  a former  chairman 
of  the  British  Shooting  Sports 
CouncLL 

This  was  sufficient  last 
year  to  inflict  three  defeats  on 
the  Government  over  its  par- 
tial ban  on  larger  handguns, 
including  demands  for  com- 
pensation for  gun  clubs  that 
are  put  out  of  business. 

Votes  in  the  Lords  on  a 
total  handgun  ban  are  likely 
to  end  up  about  150  votes  to 
130  In  favour  of  the  shooting 
lobby.  Labour  will  have  in  its 
favour  an  ancient  parliamen- 


tary rule  called  tbe  Salisbury 
convention,  by  which  tbe 
House  of  Lords  does  not  over- 
turn the  principle  of  any  leg- 
islation for  which  a govern- 
ment has  a clear  Section 
mandate 

Labour’s  manifesto  said 
that  in  the  wake  of  Dunblane 
and  Hungerford  it  was  dear 
that  only  the  strictest  fire- 
arms laws  could  provide  max- 
imum safety;  “There  will  be 
legislation  to  allow  individual 
MPs  a free  vote  for  a complete 
ban  on  handguns."  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  rule  out  the 
prospect  erf  a fierce  battle  in 
the  upper  House  over 
compensation 

The  effect  of  the  Firearms 
(Amendment)  (No.  2)  BID  will 
be  to  outlaw  the  remaining 
40,000  smaller  calibre  — 22 
and  under  — weapons  stDl  in 
private  hands  which  were  not 
already  covered  by  the  legis- 


lation passed  before  tbe  elec- 
tion. It  will  also  dose  tbe 
loopholes  left  by  tbe-  Conser- 
vative government  allowing 
private  secure  shooting  clubs 
to  continue  to  operate  with 
smaller  calibre  guns.  MPs  are 
to  be  given  a free  vote  on  the 
issue. 

The  three-  or  four-clause 
bill  will  be  introduced  within 
the  next  few  weeks  and  minis- 
ters want  it  on  the  statute 
book  as  soon  as  possible. . 

The  Home  Secretary,  Jack 
Straw,  said  yesterday  that 
other  measures  backed  by 
Labour,  such  as  raising  the 
age  limit  for  buying  and  using 
shotguns  and  rifles,  a possible 
ban  on  replica  weapons,  and 
certification  of  air  guns, 
would  not  be  included  in  this 
'’short,  tight  bill’’  to  ensure  it 
was  not  delayed. 

Ministers  have  also  decided 
to  wait  unto  the  law  reaches 


tbe  statute  book  to  set  a date 
by  which  all  the  banned 
weapons  will  have  to  be 
handed  In  to  police.  About 
160,000  guns  are  to  be  out 
lawed  as  a result  of  Mr  How- 
ard's partial  ban  on  weapons 
above  22  calibre. 

It  reached  the  statute  book 
at  the  end  of  February,  almost 
a year  after  Thomas  Hamilton 
massacred  the  16  Dunblane 
schoolchildren  and  their 
teacher. 

Mr  Blair  invited  the  Dun- 
blane parents  to  Downing 
Street  on  Tuesday  and  is  con- 
fident that  the  new  bill  will 
pass  the  Commons  by  a large 
majority.  A Gun  Control  Net 
work  survey  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  general  election  found 
97  per  cent  of  Labour  candi 
dates  supported  a complete 
ban. 

Alan  Travis 


Crime  focus  on 
juveniles,  race 
and  drinking 


IOME 
Secre- 
Itary 

Jack  Straw 
yesterday 
claimed  th.it 

his  Crime 
and  Dis- 
order Bill  and  package  erf 
human  rights  bills  disproved 
the  common  election  cam- 
paign accusation  that  there 
was  little  to  choose  between 
Labour  and  Tories. 

"The  bills  we  are  putting 
forward  are  there  to  underpin 
the  desire  Tor  a new  way  for 
society  to  operate,  for  people 
to  have  better  rights,  not  least 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  the 
state,  but  also,  pre-eminently, 
to  exercise  greater  responsi- 
bility towards  their  fellows  In 
society  and  towards  their 
rommunitles,"  he  said. 

The  Crime  and  Disorder 
Bill  is  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced "before  the  end  of  the 
year"  and  will  "almost  cer- 
tainly*’ be  preceded  by  a 
white  paper  detailing  its  mea- 
sures to  deal  with  juvenile 
crime,  anti-social  disorder, 
racially  motivated  violence 
and  drink-related  crime. 

A parallel  package  to 
reform  the  Crown  Prosecu- 
tion Service  to  tackle  falling 
conviction  rates  will  be  intro- 
duced largely  by  secondary 
legislation. 

The  youth  Justice  element 
of  the  main  crime  bill  will  in- 
troduce Labour's  much 
vaunted  fast-track  punish- 
ment for  persistent  teenage 
tearaways  w halve  the  time 
from  arrest  to  sentencing. 
Repeal  police  cautions  will  bo 
replaced  with  a single  warn- 
ing which  will  trigger  action 
by  multi- agency  Youth  Of- 
fender Teams. 

More  controversially,  the 
courts  will  be  given  new  sen- 
tencing powers  for  Juveniles, 
Including  parental  responsi- 
bility orders  to  require 
parents  erf  young  offenders  to 


attend  guidance  sessions 
reparation  orders  under 
which  teenagers  will  have  to 
work  for  the  victim  or  the 
local  community.  A National 
Youth  Justice  Board  is  to  be 
set  up. 

The  legislation  win  also 
abolish  the  presumption  that 
children  aged  10  to  13  are  in- 
capable of  telling  right  from 
wrong  and  so  move  the  bur- 
den of  proof  on  criminal  res- 
ponsibility from  fiie  prosecu- 
tion to  the  defence. 

To  deal  with  public  dis- 
order, Mr  Straw  intends  to 
create  a community  safety 
order  to  restrain  the  anti- 
social behaviour  of  named  in- 
dividuals. He  will  also  insti- 
tute child  protection  orders 
to  impose  curfews,  and  give 
help  to  neglected  under-ios. 

There  will  be  new  offences 
of  racial  harassment  and 
racially  motivated  violence 
as  well  as  a statutory  respon- 
sibility placed  on  local  au- 
thorities and  police  to  de- 
velop partnerships  to  help 
prevent  crime.  Local  govern- 
ment has  been  waiting  seven 
years  for  this  new  power 
recommended  by  the  official 
Morgan  inquiry  in  1990. 

Paul  Cavadino.  chairman 
of  the  Penal  Affairs  Consor- 
tium, gave  a mixed  welcome 
to  the  legislation:  "On  the 
one  hand,  it  contains  more 
constructive  proposals  to 
reduce  crime  than  the  last 
three  criminal  Justice  bills 
put  together.  Including  wel- 
come measures  to  reinforce 
crime  prevention,  speed  up 
youth  justice  and  extend 
treatment  programmes  for 
drug-addicted  offenders. 

“However,  the  over-rigid 
proposals  to  reduce  juvenile 
cautioning  could  unhelpfully 
restrict  successful  work  car- 
ried out  in  many  police  forces 
to  divert  young  people  from 
crime.” 

Alan  TVotIs 


Lottery  will  go  to 
no-profit  operator 


"NAME- 
LOT’S 
role  as 
erator  of 
e National 
ittery  is 
selv  to  end 
2001  when 
p task  is  handed  over  to  a 
la-profit-making 
ganisatfnn. 

A sixth  good  cause  — pro- 
ting  £1  bUllon  for  specific 
oration  and  health  initia- 
tes — Is  to  be  created  by  die 
form  of  the  National  Lot- 
TBUl. 

A while  paper  outlining  the 
wemment'a  plans  is  ox- 
ctcd  to  propose  changes  to 
e role  of  the  much  •criticised 

tery  regulator,  Peter  Davis, 
s dual  role  of  awarding  the 
encc  and  regulating  the  op- 
itor  may  bo  ended, 
me  Government  says  It 
U award  the  lottery  ewv 
iet  to  a "competitive,  cm- 
•nr,  nct  for-proflt  operator" 
ten  fin*  seven-year  licence 
plees  In  September  uooi.  Ai- 
nigh  this  would  not  pre- 
ide  Camolot,  which  has 
Aed  up  profits  of  more 
m £1  million  a wwk  since 
t launch  of  the  lottery  in 
v ember  1994,  it  U»  b*™  \° 
s why  the  consortium  s 
sreholders  would  be  keen 
bid.  Camel«  said  it  was  too 
rly  lo  say  whether  it  would 


want  to  apply  for  a non-proft 
lottery.  The  National  Heri- 
tage department  would  not 
comment  on  speculation  that 
Camelot’s  profits  will  be  sub- 
ject to  Gordon  Brown’s  wind- 
fall tax,  saying  the  Budget 
was  a matter  for  the 
Chancellor. 

The  new  funding  stream  — 
alongside  the  existing  good 
causes  of  arts,  sport,  heritage, 
charities  and  the  Millennium 
— is  likely  to  come  Into  exis- 
tence before  the  end  of  1998. 
The  Government  insists  the 
four  initial  priorities  fall  out- 
side normal  public  expendi- 
ture. It  plans  to  provide 
5OO.000  teachers  with  skills  m 
information  technology  and 
set  up  after-school  homework 
dubs  in  half  of  all  secondary 
schools  and  a quarter  of  all 
primary  schools  by  2001. 

A network  of  healthy  living 
centres  would  be  established 
from  partnerships  between 
local  health  and  leisure 

l>1Thedbiu' will  also  establish  a 
National  Endowment  for 
Science  and  the  Arts 
(NESTA),  encouraging  sac- 
eessftil  people  in  the  arte  and 
sciences  to  donate  part  *** 
proceeds  of  their  talent  to  an 
endowment  fund  fostering  tal- 
ent for  the  future. 

Andrew  Culf 


Under-age  drinkers  on  the  streets  of  Stockport . . . Labour  plans  a crackdown  cm  wayward  youngsters  photograph:  jon  super 


Privacy  priority  over  openness 


Higher 
prior- 
ity for 
privacy  than 
for  greater 
openness 
was  dear  in 
three  sepa- 
rate measures  which  hold  wide- 
spread implications  for  the 
public  and  tbe  media 
A new  data  protection  bill 
— based  on  a European  Com- 
mission directive  which  must 
become  law  next  year  — wtQ 
extend  the  individual's  right 
of  access  to  personal  files  held 
by  government  agencies, 
health  authorities,  and  pri- 
vate institutions  like  banks.  It 
should  also  make  It  easier  for 
individuals  to  sue  for  reme- 
dies In  the  courts  against  mis- 
use of  personal  data. 

The  bill  is  also  likely  to  in- 
clude new  curbs  on  tbe 
media.  In  the  words  of  the  EC 
directive,  personal  data  must 


be  coDected  “fairly”,  a con- 
cept open  to  broad  interpreta- 
tion but  which  could  ban 
doorstepping  by  journalists. 

“Journalists  cannot  be  ex- 
empt from  the  new  directive  be- 
cause it  mafeen  it  dear  that  we 
have  to  reconcile  the  right  to 
privacy  with  rules  governing 
freedom  of  expresskm,”  said 
Francis  Aldhouse.  tbe  deputy 
data  protection  registrar. 

He  said  exemptions  could 
be  made  for  investigations 
into  public  figures,  like  MPs, 
and  the  registrar  would  be 
reluctant  to  intervene  to  stop 
publication  of  stories.  But 
where  public  figures  were  not 
Involved,  the  registrar 
wanted  powers  to  demand  ac- 
cess to  files,  and  the  right  of 
those  under  investigation  to 
sue  newspapers  for 
compensation. 

Tbe  Home  Office  minister 
in  charge  of  the  Data  Protec- 
tion Bill,  Lord  Williams  of 


Mostyn,  said:  "It  is  very  im- 
portant to  safeguard  the  le- 
gitimate Interests  of  the 
media.  We  want  as  much  con- 
sultation with  the  media  as 
possible.” 

David  Clark,  minister  res- 
ponsible for  open  govern- 
ment, was  cautious  about 
when  a freedom  of  informa- 
tion bill,  long  promised  by 
Labour,  would  be  tabled.  He 
said  he  hoped  the  white 
paper,  announced  yesterday, 
would  be  ready  by  July,  with 
a draft  bill  by  early  199a 

Mr  Clark  said  his  aim  was 
"an  all-singing,  all-dancing, 
landmark  bin  In  the  ported  of 
this  government".  But  he  said 
the  Government  “must  get  it 
right"  and  "build  a consen- 
sus”. He  alsn  matte  it  clear 
that,  unlike  the  Data  Protec- 
tion Bin,  his  bin  would  allow 
the  courts  to  be  final  arbiters. 

Both  bills  wfil  include  a list 
of  pypmpHnns  Whitehall  ad- 


mits the  small  print  will  be 
crucial  In  determining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  measures. 

Incorporating  the  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights 
— which  also  covers  the  right 
to  personal  privacy  and  free- 
dom of  expression  — into  UK 
law  win  mean  that,  for  the 
first  time  since  1950,  citizens 
will  be  able  to  have  their  con- 
vention rights  ruled  upon  by 
courts  here. 

It  Is  expected  that  parlia- 
ment win  retain  the  final  rul- 
ing on  such  cases  and  Britain 
wfil  not  create  a supreme 
court 

Ministers  confirmed  they 
intended  to  set  up  a Human 
Rights  Commission  but  are 
considering  its  relationship 
with  the  Commission  for 
Racial  Equality  and  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Commission. 

Richard  Norton-Taylor.  David 
Hencke  and  Alan  Travis 


Ulster  package  hands  parade  permissions  to  commission 


AN  inde- 
#%pendent 
Parades 
Commission 
to  rule  on 
contentious 

marches 
was  the 
highlight  of  the  Government  s 
cautious  package  of  proposals 
for  Northern  Ireland. 

Ministers  are  committed  to 
putting  into  practice  the  foil 
recommendations  of  the 
North  report  set  up  after  last 
year’s  stand-off  at  Drumcree 
over  an  Orange  Order  church 
parade. 

The  commission  will  as- 
sume responsibility  presently 
held  by  the  Royal  Ulster  Con- 
Stabulary  for  allowing  pa- 
rades. although  it  will-  con- 
sult with  the  police. 
Currently,  the  commissions 


role  is  limited  to  mediation 
and  education. 

In  January,  the  then  prime 
minister,  John  Major,  de- 
layed implementing  the 
North  recommendations 
pending  further  consultation 
in  the  face  of  strong  opposi- 
tion from  unionists. 

Nationalists  will  welcome 
the  move,  but  the  changes 
come  too  late  to  affect  this 
summer’s  marching  season, 
with  sectarian  tension  al- 
ready high. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Sec- 
retary, Mo  Mowlam,  said  the 
bill,  to  enable  the  proposals  to 
be  fully  scrutinised  by  parlia- 
ment. meant  measures  would 
not  be  on  the  statute  books 
until  later  this  year. 

She  added  that  she  knew 
loyalists  saw  the  North 
recommendations  as  threat- 


ening their  freedom  to  pa- 
rade freely  while  many  na- 
tionalists lacked  confidence 
that  proposals  would  take 
Into  account  their  concerns. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  leg- 
islation, the  commission 
would  have  the  power  to  take 
into  the  account  the  effects  of 
parades  on  inter-community 
relations  instead  of  concen- 
trating solely  on  the  implica- 
tions for  public  order. 

There  will  also  be  a code  of 
conduct  regulating  the  con- 
duct of  marchers  — and  a 
new  offence  of  Incitement  to 
defy  the  commission's  ruling. 

The  RUC's  chief  constable 
will  have  the  right  to  refer  the 
commission's  rulings  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  Secretary. 
He  will  also  retain  the  power 
to  impose  conditions  cm  a 
march  if  a public  order  situa- 


tion makes  It  impossible  to 
enforce  a commission  ruling. 

In  other  measures,  the  Gov- 
ernment pledges  "to  build 
trust  and  confidence”  by 
bringing  forward  legislation 
to  deal  with  terrorism. 

The  Northern  Ireland 
(Emergency  Provisions)  Act 
expires  in  August  next  year 
and  its  replacement  “In  some 
form”  is  a priority  for  the 
Government  The  bill  will 
replace,  re-enact  (with 
amendments)  or  re-enact  in 
part  the  current  act  taking 
into  account  the  security  situ- 
ation. 

The  Government  said  it  is 
also  committed  to  reform  of 
the  RUC  and  the  police  com- 
plaints system  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

David  Sharrock 


Other  bills  in  brief 


Competition 

The  Competition  BID.  is  designed  to  toughen  up  existing  law 
regulating  cartels  and  price-fixing  agreements,  and  generally 
prohibit  abuse  of  market  power.  This  means  giving  the  Direc- 
tor General  of  Fair  Trading  stronger  powers  of  investigation, 
backed  by  fines,  and  third  party  rights  for  damages.  To  boost 
competitiveness,  the  Government  aims  to  cut  red  tape  and 
unnecessary  costs.  It  will  also  shift  the  onus  of  proof  in  hostile 
takeovers  so  that  companies  seeking  control  would  be  requ  ired 
to  demonstrate  that  it  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

What  it  means  politically:  A clam pd own  on  the  Tories'  free 
market  approach  to  business. 

What  it  really  means:  More  behind  the  scenes  supervision  of 
corporate  activity  to  protect  the  public  interest. 


Interest  on  debts 

THE  Interest  on  Debts  Bill  enshrines  proposals  to  enable  cm  mi 
firms  to  claim  interest  on  late  payment  of  debts.  Large  firms  will 
also  be  required  for  the  first  time  to  specify  in  their  annual 
reports  how  many  of  their  bills  were  paid  late  in  the  previous 
year.  The  Government  will  consult  business  on  the  best  way  to 
bring  forward  legislation. 

What  It  means  politically:  Goes  to  the  heart  of  Labour's  plans 
for  small  businesses  to  have  a major  role  in  economic  growth. 
What  It  really  means:  Theoretically,  beneficial  for  cman  compa- 
nies, though  there  are  fears  that  big  companies  will  build  longer 
payment  terms  into  their  contracts  to  protect  themselves. 


Local  authority  capital 

The  Local  Authority  (Capital  Receipts)  Bill  is  the  first  step 
towards  dealing  with  homelessness  by  reinvesting  capital 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  council  houses  In  building  new  homes 
and  renovating  old  ones.  The  bill  would  amend  the  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Housing  Act  1989  to  allow  the  issue  of  appropriate  credit 
approvals  which  take  account  of  capital  receipts  set  aside  for  tbe 
repayment  <rf  debt 

What  it  means  politically:  Allows  Labour  to  score  points  aver 
the  Tories  through  the  socially  beneficial  use  of  local  authority 
cash. 

What  it  really  means:  Helps  deal  with  homelessness  crisis  by 
providing  mare  homes,  while  boosting  employment  through  new 
johs  in  the  construction  industry. 


Greater  London  referendum 

The  Greater  London  Authority  (Referendum)  Bill  will  pave  the 
way  for  a referendum  on  establishing  a new  strategic  authority 
for  London — the  only  Western  capital  without  an  elected  city 
government — headed  bya  separately  elected  mayor.  A consulta- 
tion paper  this  summer  will  lead  to  detailed  proposals  by  Christ- 
mas. Referendum  would  be  held  In  May  1998. 

What  it  means  politically:  Central  to  Labour’s  overall  strategy 
for  local  decision  making  to  be  less  constrained  by  central  govern- 
ment and  more  accountable  to  local  people. 

What  it  really  means:  Return  to  a GLC-type  body  with  elections 
theoretically  possible  as  early  as  2000. 


Regional  agencies 

Hie  Regional  Development  Agencies  Bill  will  fulfil  Labour's 
manifesto  commitment  to  establishing  agencies  in  England  (out- 
side London):  and  giving  them  powers  to  promote  inward  invest- 
ment. help  small  businesses  and  co-ordinate  regional  economic 
development  The  agencies  would  be  expected  to  work  closely 
with  the  Government  Offices  for  the  Regions,  the  existing  non- 
statutory  regional  chambers  established  by  local  authorities,  the 
training  and  enterprise  councils,  and  other  bodies  which  promote 
economic  development  Tbe  bill  would  be  introduced  in  the 
autumn  after  consultation  with  the  regions. 

What  it  wmwb  politically:  Key  to  Labour's  plans  to  make 
regional  government  more  effective  by  building  on  existing 
regional  offices,  but  preventing  the  mushrooming  of  unaccount- 
able bodies  such  as  quangos. 

What  it  realty  means:  The  agencies  are  due  to  come  into 
operation  on  April  L 1999-  Effectively  the  first  step  towards 
directly  elected  regional  government 


European  Communities 

The  European  Communities  (Amendment)  Bill  is  to  enable  the 
UK  to  ratify  any  EC  treaty  amendments  at  next  month’s  EU 
conference  in  Amsterdam.  Tbe  bill  would  amend  the  European 
Communities  Act  1972  to  add  the  new  EC  Treaty  provisions  to  the 
list  of  those  made  British  law  by  the  Act 
What  it  means  politically:  A legal  procedure  which  any  govern- 
ment would  have  put  forward. 

What  it  really  means:  Thankftilly,  the  btQ  will  be  a short  one. 


Additional  bills 

There  are  four  bills  not  Identified  in  tbe  Queen’s  Speech  but 
planned  for  the  first  session.  These  are: 

The  Social  Security  Modernisation  Bill  will  simplify  social 
security  procedures,  streamline  and  modernise  the  tax  and  bene- 
fit system  and  take  advantage  of  new  technology  to  improve 
quality  and  efficiency.  It  will  simplify  decisions  and  appeals,  and 
improve  collection  of  National  Insurance  contributions. 

The  Immigration  Appeals  (Amendment)  gives  a new  right  erf 
appeal  against  deportation  on  national  security  grounds.  It  will 
apply  to  only  half  a dozen  cases  a year. 

The  Wireless  Telegraphy  (Radio  Spectrum)  Bill  will  intro- 
duce competitive  pricing  Car  licences  to  use  crowded  airwaves, 
wftb  extra  charges  being  passed  on  to  the  consumers.  Gould  affect 

mobile  phone  users,  broadcasters,  taxi  firms. 

Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty  Ratification  requires  the  text 
to  before  parliament  for  three  weeks  and  legislation  to  ban  tests  in 
the  UK  and  any  involvement  in  tests  by  UK  nationals. 


White  papers 


International  development:  An  autumn  white  paper  will  set 
out  how  tiie  Government  will  Implement  its  policies  to  reduce 
poverty  and  promote  development  in  the  poorest  countries.  The 

new  strategy  will  include  debt  and  trade  as  well  as  human  rights 
and  aid.  Aid  will  not  be  entangled  in  arms  deals.  Hie  UK  will 
rejoin  Unesco. 

Tobacco  consumption:  Summer  will  see  a white  paper  setting 
out  action  to  reduce  smoking  and  a draft  bQl  to  ban  advertising. 


Bills  that  have  been  shelved 

□ The  pledge  to  reform  the  House  ofLords  by  removing  the 
voting  rights  of  hereditary  peers. 

□ A manifesto  pledge  to  a free  vote  on  banning  bunting  with 
hounds  is  to  be  left  to  a private  members' bilL 

□ No  announcement  ofaroyal  commission  on  long-term  care 
funding  but  absence  not  seen  as  a sign  of  deferral. 
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First  steps  on  a long  trek 

A true  verdict  on  Labour’s  plans  will  take  years 


LABOUR’S  first  Queen's  Speech  for  a 
generation  ranges  wide  and  digs  deep. 
Its  programme  for  the  first  session  of 
the  new  parliament  stretches  across 
nearly  every  department  but  it  is  domi- 
nated' by  a big  bang  approach  to  devolu- 
tion for  Scotland  and  Wales,  which  has 
long  been  acknowledged  as  the  first 
legislative  priority  of  an  incoming 
Labour  administration.  The  aim,  quite 
simply,  is  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past  by  getting  devolution  right 
first  time,  and  by  getting  rid  of  the  issue 
in  1998  so  that  it  does  not  dominate  the 
rest  of  this  parliament  Labour's  com- 
mitment is  unfinished  business  from 
the  1970s  for  the  Scots  and  Welsh,  and 
devolution's  prime  place  in  the  legisla- 
tive scheme  is  their  reward  for  sticking 
with  Labour  through  the  Conservative 
years.  The  massive  Labour  majority 
makes  the  big  bang  strategy,  which  had 
previously  caused  some  private  Labour 
worries,  suddenly  more  feasible.  And 
since  the  election  calendar  has  dictated 
a long  18-month  first  session  before  the 
next  Queen's  Speech  in  November  1998. 
this  is  clearly  also  the  most  efficient 
moment  to  act  Even  with  all  these  I 
advantages,  devolution  will  still  be  I 
hard  parliamentary  pounding,  and  it 
will  be  accompanied  by  substantial  leg- 
islation on  London  and  regional  devel- 
opment It  was  understandable  that 
Tony  Blair  was  careful  yesterday  not  to 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  some  of  the 
legislation  will  be  taken,  unconvention- 
ally. in  standing  committee  rather  than 
on  the  floor  of  the  Commons.  No  one 
should  underestimate  the  potential  for 
slow  progress  on  this  subject,  even  in 
this  overwhelmingly  compliant 
legislature. 

The  bigger  question  about  yester- 
day's speech  is  whether  it  can  put 
Britain  back  together  again  after  long 
years  of  Conservative  redistribution 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich  and  from 
social  goods  to  private  ones.  This  is  the 
central  challenge  which  faces  the 
Labour  government  and  it  is  not  one 
which  can  be  answered  either  quickly 
or  glibly.  Mr  Blair’s  historic  responsi- 
bility is  to  produce  a series  of  legisla- 
tive programmes  which,  over  time,  can 
create  a progressive  post-Thatcherite 
settlement  in  social  and  economic  pol- 
icy. This  is  a huge  task,  for  which  there 
are  no  up-to-date  maps,  and  it  is  also  a 
much  more  difficult  one  even  than 
devolution.  So  the  approach  in  the  first 
Queen’s  Speech  is  heavily  evolutionary 
rather  than  revolutionary.  There  will 
be  no  big  bangs  on  social  and  economic 
policy,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
form  even  a preliminary  true  judgment 
about  Labour's  record  until  the  mid- 
term of  this  parliament  at  the  earliest 
Mr  Blair  told  the  Commons  yesterday 
that  Labour  would  not  put  right  the 
damage  of  the  18  Conservative  years  in 
18  days  or  even  in  18  months.  His 
programme  bears  that  claim  out 

As  in  the  election  campaign,  so  edu- 
cation took  top  billing  in  the  speech, 
and  rightly  so.  since  expectations  are 
high  and  the  task  is  large,  perhaps  even 
unrealistically  so.  The  government’s 
plans  on  standards,  on  the  revived  role 
of  local  authorities,  on  reforms  to  the 
teaching  profession  and  reduction  of 
class  sizes  are  all  desirable  incremental 
measures,  and  it  will  take  immense 
determination  to  ensure  that  they 
translate  into  the  kind  of  tranformed 
performance  which  Mr  Blair  and  David 
Blunkett  are  now  demanding.  In  health, 
the  speech  had  less  to  say  than  the 
election  campaign  implied.  Tough  cam- 
paigning talk  about  ending  the  internal 
market  has  not  secured  a bill  to  do 
away  with  it,  so  GP  fundholding  will 
remain,  albeit  in  a changed  form.  The 
delay  on  a tobacco  advertising  ban  is 
disappointing,  but  the  setting  up  of  the 
Food  Standards  Agency  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Britain’s  first  public 


health  minister  should  be  applauded. 

Many  things  to  which  Labour  is  com- 
mitted in  its  manifesto  have  been  left 
out  of  this  first  programme.  Britain 
may  be  about  to  sign  the  European 
social  chapter  but  there  is  nothing 
about  workplace  recognition  rights  yet 
Freedom  of  information  will  be  the 
subject  of  a white  paper  rather  than  a 
bill.  The  great  question  of  House  of 
Lords  reform  has  been  left  for  another 
session  too,  perhaps  to  create  a useful 
threat  against  Lords  filibustering  on 
devolution.  These  issues  all  need  watch- 
ing, but  it  would  be  wrong  to  get  too 
suspicious  when  there  are  another 
three  (.and  possibly  four)  sessions  of 
this  parliament  still  to  come.  More 
ominous  by  their  absence  are  those 
questions  where  delay  is  either  not  an 
option  or  where  it  is  a guarantee  of 
future  problems.  It  is  disgraceful,  for 
example,  that  our  rightly  pro-European 
government  has  decided  not  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  introduce  proportional 
representation  for  the  1999  European 
elections,  as  it  was  committed  to  do 
both  as  a party  and  by  treaty.  And  amid 
all  the  referendum  legislation  pledges 
on  Scotland,  Wales  and  London,  there 
was  a disturbing  silence  in  the  speech 
about  the  referendum  on  electoral 
reform.  For  timetable  reasons  alone,  it 
is  vital  that  Labour  now  holds  quickly 
to  its  promise  to  set  up  an  electoral 
commission  to  prepare  for  this  referen- 
dum and  that  the  measure  is  included 
in  the  1998  Queen's  Speech. 

Yet  overall,  this  first  tranche  of 
labour  government  marks  a liberating 
change  from  the  negative  obsessions  of 
the  Conservative  years.  How  right  it  is 
I that  late  payment  of  debts  should  be 
penalised  more  strictly.  How  encourag- 
ing it  is  to  see  housing,  one  of  the  most 
scandalously  neglected  of  all  public  pol- 
icies during  the  Conservative  years, 
getting  welcome  and  overdue  attention 
from  WhitehalL  How  positive  to  find  a 
government  acting  to  ban  the  private 
possession  of  handguns,  and  beginning 
to  set  in  place  an  anti-smoking  policy. 
How  good  to  see  London,  one  of  the 
truly  great  cities  of  the  world,  finally 
having  the  dignity  of  self-government 
properly  restored  to  it  — and  what  fun 
the  mayoral  election  will  be.  What  a 
pleasure  it  is  to  see,  at  long  last,  a 
commitment  to  incorporate  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human  Rights,  and 
to  hear  a positive  approach  on  Third 
World  aid  and  on  Britain's  membership 
of  the  United  Nations. 

These  are  only  the  first  steps  on  a 
long  journey.  But  Labour  begins  that 
journey  sustained  by  enormous 
national  delight  and  in  the  knowledge 
that  its  early  days  in  office  have  quickly 
dispelled  the  notion  that  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  them  and 
the  Conservatives.  In  the  Commons,  the 
Tories  looked  intimidated  yesterday. 
That  was  a good  sign  that  the  immen- 
sity of  May  1 is  at  last  getting  through 
to  them.  But  Labour  were  nervous  too, 
and  that  was  endearing.  Politicians 
who  have  spent  years  in  opposition 
found  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the 
changes  of  fortune  which  mean  than 
John  Major  is  now  the  lame-duck  leader 
of  a party  of  opposition  and  Tony  Blair 
suddenly  the  commanding  figure  on  the 
British  and  even  the  European  stage.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  claim  that  yesterday 
had  the  same  epic  historical  resonance 
as  the  great  transformations  which  saw 
Vaclav  Havel  or  Nelson  Mandela  come 
from  their  prison  cells  to  don  a presi- 
dent’s mantel.  Yet  it  was,  in  British 
terms,  our  own  kind  of  velvet  revolu- 
tion nonetheless.  Mr  Blair,  making  his 
first  speech  at  the  despatch  box  as 
prime  minister,  conveyed  the  unmista- 
keable  sense  of  a man  launching  a 
government  which,  at  least  for  now, 
carries  the  hopes  and  goodwill  of  a 
revitalised  nation. 


A flight  at  the  opera 

Ms  McIntosh’s  exit  leaves  a crisis  at  the  Garden 


THERE  was  one  other  omission  from 
the  Queen's  Speech.  Nowhere  was  there 
a single  mention  of  the  new  govern- 
ment’s opera  policy.  It  would,  of  course, 
have  been  a bit  of  a novelty  if  the  Queen 
had  announced  “My  government  will 
reform  the  hopeless  way  that  My  Royal 
Opera  House  is  being  run''.  And  yet 
such  an  intervention  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place,  following  the  depar- 
ture of  chief  executive  Genista  McIn- 
tosh after  barely  four  months  in  the  job. 
On  the  stage  and  in  the  orchestral  pit. 
the  Royal  Opera  and  the  Royal  Ballet 
are  back  on  world-class  form  these 
days.  But  as  the  two  companies  prepare 
to  leave  Covent  Garden,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Opera  House  lurches  from 
disaster  to  disaster.  Its  Arts  Council 
subsidies  are  resented.  Its  lottery  fund- 
ing has  caused  an  uproar.  Its  ticket 
prices  are  some  of  the  highest  in 
Europe.  The  endlessly  discussed  two- 
and-half-year  closure  for  redevelop- 


ment. which  might  have  been  a great 
opportunity,  has  now  become  an  exer- 
cise in  survival. 

Covent  Garden  is  partly  a victim  of 
changes  in  the  political  and  economic 
climate.  For  years,  the  Royal  Opera 
House  has  been  starved  of  the  kind  of 
subsidy  which  opera  houses  in  Milan 
and  Munich  still  take  for  granted.  But 
the  free  market  alternative,  of  relying 
on  private  capital  the  way  that  New 
York’s  Met  does,  has  not  worked  here 
either.  Britain's  capitalists  like  their 
seats  on  the  opera  house  board,  but 
they  don't  seem  able  to  make  Covent 
Garden  work  or  pay.  The  result  was 
graphically  depicted  in  the  BBC  series 
The  House  — a structurally  under- 
funded, old-fashioned  institution  limp- 
ing from  crisis  to  crisis,  badly  run  by 
the  wrong  sort  of  people.  No  wonder 
Genista  McIntosh  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  The  new  secretary  of  state  Chris 
Smith  needs  to  step  in. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


The  Job  of  creating  hope 


A consensus  for  direct  action 
against  Graham  Stringer 


LABOUR  Is  riding  for  a 
fall  in  expecting  any  sig- 
nificant net  job-creation 
in  the  market  sector  (Give 
them  a proper  job,  May  21). 
Sensible  firms  will  simply  re- 
arrange their  affairs  so  that 
they  are  paid  subsidy  for  pro- 
jects already  planned.  And 
given  the  constraints  of  com- 
mercial confidentiality,  the 
Government  wUl  be  powerless 
to  stop  them. 

Tactically.  Labour  would  be 
better  advised  to  rely  on  job 
creation  in  the  public  and  vol- 
untary sectors,  where  the  cost- 
effectiveness  and  net  “addi- 
tionality” or  the  exercise  can 
be  properly  policed.  Other- 
wise, much  of  the  Windfall 
Tax  will  simply  be  recycled 
back  into  the  private  sector,  to 
nil  employment  effect 
Roger  Warren  Evans. 

Labour  Finance  and 
Industry  Group. 

23  St  Peters  Read. 

Swansea  5A3  4SB. 

PATRICIA  Hewitt  has 
made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  Welfare  to  Work 
debate  by  pointing  to  the  ways 
in  which  investment  in  volun- 
tary groups  can  pay  divi- 
dends, generating  new  jobs 
and  better  services. 

Everywhere  you  go  in  local 
neighbourhoods  there  are  un- 
tapped skills,  resources  lying 
idle  or  under-used.  But  the 


last  thing  we  want  or  need  is 
for  government  to  go  rushing 
in  and  trample  on  the  very 
grassroots  it  wishes  to  nur- 
ture. We  need  to  put  thou- 
sands of  small  grants,  with 
few  strings  attached,  into  the 
hands  of  community-level 
“moving  spirits"  so  they  can 
start  new  schemes. 

Matthew  Pike. 

Director, 

The  Scarman  Trust 
Exmouth  House, 

3-11  Pine  Street, 

London  ECLR  OJH. 

PATRICIA  Hewitt  tells  of  a 
28-year-old,  all  but  three 
months  of  whose  adult  life  has 
been  spent  on  “schemes  and 
temporary  jobs".  I can  find  no 
solution  to  this  either  in  her 
article  or  Labour's  manifesto. 

Training  has  been  aimed  in 
the  wrong  direction.  The  trick 
must  be  to  offer  it  to  those  al- 
ready in  work  but  with  low 
skill  and  low  pay.  Vast  num- 
bers would  jump  at  the 
chance.  One  long-term  unem- 
ployed person  could  plug  the 
gap  left  by  five  existing  em- 
ployees released  for  training 
one  day  a week. 

Government  could  afford  to 
pay  employers  for  this  by 
recycling  the  £8,000-plus 
annual  Exchequer  cost  of  each 
unemployed  claimant.  This  is  , 
more  than  the  cost  of  employ- 
ing many  low-paid,  full-time 


workers.  The  result?  Training 
for  those  who  want  it.  with  no 
loss  of  pay.  Jobs.  Big  reduc- 
tions in  the  dole  queue.  In- 
creased skill  levels  at  no  cost 
to  the  employer.  Cost-neutral 
to  the  state,  except  for  its  "in- 
vestment" in  the  training.  The 
sole  disadvantage?  It  sounds 
like  a fiddle. 

Tom  Snow. 

33  Mundania  Road, 

London  SE22  0NH. 

PATRICIA  Hewitt’s  propos- 
als for  dealing  with  the 
legacy  of  unemployment  in- 
herited by  the  Government 
surely  apply  more  generally. 
Defining  as  proper  jobs,  merit- 
ing proper  pay,  the  many  acts 
of  caring,  training  and  service 
currently  not  so  treated  is 
likely  to  prove  the  only  route 
to  sustainable  employment  for 
the  many.  Such  an  approach 
would  also  be  redistributive. 

It  is  difficult  to  see,  how- 
ever, that  necessary’  changes 
will  begin  to  take  place  with- 
out pump-priming  monies 
from  the  public  purse.  My  plea  i 
to  the  Chancellor  is  that  some 
of  the  money  be  sought  from  I 
those  who  benefited  dispro- 
portionately from  the  Tory 
policies  which  so  widened  the 
gap  between  the  worse  and  the 
better  off 
Ann  Holmes. 

13  Pelham  Square, 

Brighton  BN14ET. 


The  dangerous 
Mr  Howard 

IT  is  a pity  that  Ann  Widde- 
combe  did  not  expend  one  of 
her  “kindly  thoughts” 
(Tories'  chocolate  box  war, 
May  14)  on  the  female  prison- 
ers manacled  to  their  beds  on 
her  instructions  as  they  give 
birth,  as  well  as  on  tall, 
greying,  distinguished  Derek 
Lewis. 

David  Camming. 

24  Woodcraft  Avenue. 

Glasgow  Gil  THY. 

IF  Ann  Widdecombe  thought 
Michael  Howard  was  so 
“dangerous”  why  didn't  she 
have  him  manacled  to  a hos- 
pital bed? 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
this  pair  of  strange  nasties 
were  running  an  important 
ministry  of  state. 

John  Moger. 

17  The  Green,  Braunston. 
Northants  NN11  7HW. 


MAY  I ask  whatever  hap- 
pened to  my  bunch  of 
flowers? 

I wouldn't  like  to  suggest 
that  Michael  Forsyth  is  any 
less  Christian  or  charitable 
than  Ann  Widdecombe;  in- 
deed, it  may  just  be  that 
when  he  was  the  junior  min- 
ister in  the  Home  Office,  and 
Michael  Howard  decided  that 
my  husband's  head  should 
roll  in  order  to  save  his  own, 
Mr  Forsyth  was  too  busy  try- 
ing to  determine  whether  it 
was  a policy  decision  or  an 


operational  matter  to  say  it 
to  me  with  flowers. 

But  now  that  Mr  Forsyth  is 
not  quite  so  rushed  off  his 
feet  as  he  was.  a belated 
bunch  of  roses  or  carnations 
(red,  of  course)  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.  And  I 
promise  that  I won't  breathe 
a word  to  the  MaiL 
Marianne  Marriott. 

(Wife  of  John  Marriott, 
former  Governor  of 
Parkhurst  Prison.) 
Brighstone, 

Isle  of  Wight  PO30. 


Dips  and  a rise 


Little  unity  on  devolution 


YOU  assert  (Inquiry  ordered 
Into  ‘secrecy1  of  sheep  dip 
poisoning.  May  13)  that  I have 
ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. Fisheries  and  Food  in 
relation  to  organophosphates 
and  sheep  farmers.  I have  not 
ordered  any  such  inquiry,  nor 
do  I have  any  authority  to  do 
so.  I was  contacted  by  someone 
campaigning  on  this  issue  who 
offered  to  send  me  information 
to  feed  my  investigation  Into 
the  remit  of  the  proposed  Food 
and  Health  Commission.  That 
is  the  extent  of  my 
involvement 
(Prof)  Philip  James. 

Food  Standards  Agency, 
c/o  Consumers'  Association, 

2 Marylebone  Road. 

London  NWl  4DF. 

SHOULDN'T  the  Conserva- 
tives consult  Steve  Bell  be- 
fore electing  their  new  leader? 
After  all.  Bell  will  have  to 
work  with  him  for  the  next 
five  years. 

Paul  N Campbell. 

48  Jefficoe  Avenue. 

Gosport,  Hants  P0122PF. 

ARE  they  mad?  They  are 
talking  of  reducing  the  size 
of  classes.  Are  they  aware  that 
the  population  of  England  will 
increase  by  two  million  by  the 
end  of  this  century? 

Spike  Milligan. 

9 Orme  Court, 

London  W24RL. 


LINDA  Grant's  diatribe 
(Stake  in  the  heart  of 
nations.  May  13)  is  a sad  illus- 
tration of  the  muddled  think- 
ing on  nationalism  on  both 
the  left  and  right  in  England. 

Espousing  the  language  of 
radical  Internationalism,  she 
assumes  that  Scots'  aspira- 
tions to  national  status  or  a 
parliament  rest  on  a racial  or 
ethnic  and  therefore  xenopho- 
bic basis.  Bat  her  argument  is 
rooted  in  a much  older  and 
less  enlightened  tradition. 
Westminster  imperialism  le- 
gitimated itself  in  part 
through  asserting  that 
■•national"  identities  were  a 
sort  of  tribal  spasm  kicking 
against  a more  rational  (aka 
British  imperial)  world  order. 

The  contemporary  version 
of  this  belief  in  the  omni- 
science or  Westminster  Is 
Euroscepticism,  and  it  is  no 
accident  that  it  too  equates 
nationalism  with  xenophobia. 
In  a world  actually  composed 
of  nations,  it  becomes  the  ar- 
gument that  “their"  national 
Identity  must  be  a threat  to 
“our"  ordered  existence.  Con- 
demning “their"  imagined  xe- 
nophobia becomes  the  justifi- 
cation for  our  own. 

John  Maclnnes. 

1 Striven  Gardens. 

Glasgow  G20  6DU. 

UfHAT  a sensible  article 
■why  Linda  Grant.  There 
are  many  folk  from  Scotland, 


like  myself,  living  and  work- 
ing in  other  parts  of  our 
country  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
identified  with  the  nostalgic 
nationalisms  which  have 
recently  been  given  far  too 
much  credibility. 

The  Conservative  and 
Unionist  Party  lost  in  Scot- 
land because  it  foiled  to  em- 
brace the  debate  on  propor- 
tional representation  as  well 
as  devolution.  If  regionalism 
is  going  to  be  a development 
in  our  constitution  then  it  has 
to  embrace  some  form  of  elec- 
toral reform.  We  ought  not  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  geography 
as  well  as  history. 

Canon  George  Irvine  B argon. 
St  Mary’s  Vicarage, 

Towcester  Road, 

Northampton  NN4  9EZ. 

IT  WOULD  seem  that  Scots 
desire  independence  be- 
cause we  feel  racially  supe- 
rior. hate  the  English,  and  are 
obsessed  with  avenging  past 
injustices.  What  rubbish! 

As  for  avenging  the  past, 
there  are  plenty  of  current  in- 
justices to  redress  without 
opening  any  history  books. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  injus- 
tice of  a country  where  the 
majority  of  the  people  wish  to 
govern  themselves  but  are  de- 
nied the  opportunity  to  do  so 
by  another  country. 

Michael  MacLeod. 

3513  Alg fourth  Road, 

Liverpool. 


GRAHAM  Stringer's  claim 
that  the  trespassers  at 
Manchester  Airport  come 
from  the  same  political  tradi- 
tion as  Mussolini  and  Pol  Pot 
(Letters.  May  13)  is  both  pre- 
posterous and  deeply  insult- 
ing. The  protestors  are  actu- 
ally following  a far  more 
noble  political  tradition  that 
has  its  roots  in  a peaceful 
form  of  direct  action,  advo- 
cated so  strongly  by  Gandhi 
and  Martin  Luther  King  pre- 
cisely because  the  democratic 
process  had  failed  them. 

What  Mr  Stringer  cannot 
abide  is  that  the  nation  has 
rallied  behind  these  protes- 
tors. identifying  with  them  in 
their  fight  to  save  the  envi- 
ronment from  further  demise. 
Manchester  Airport's  plans 
would  do  much  to  further  im- 
pinge on  our  natural  world 
and  thankfully  now  people 
are  starting  to  recognise  this. 
Jonathan  Self. 

*18  Cardigan  Street, 

Jericho, 

Oxford  0X2  6BS. 

IT  IS  unfortunate  to  suggest 
that  justified  direct  action 
should  always  be  condemned 
in  favour  of  recalcitrant  rep- 
resentative government. 
Even  more  unfortunate, 
though,  to  suggest  the  Man- 
chester protesters  are  "vio- 
lent". when  the  only  acts  of 
violence  in  recent  environ- 
mental direct-action  protests 
have  been  committed  by  bai- 
liffs' over-zealous  hired  heav- 
ies- Those  who  do  protest 
against  the  destruction  of  the 
countryside  consider  their  1 
actions  decent  when  time  is  I 
against  them  and  "ordinary" 
processes  of  change  favour 
huge  interests  such  as  the 
British  Roads  Federation. 
Steven  Baxter. 

33  Byron  Way, 

Northolt. 

Middlesex  UBS  BAY. 


JUST  what  kind  of  demo- 
cratic proofs  do**s  Gra- 
ham Stringer  represent’  A 
process  whore  a council 
leader  becomes  chairman  of 
an  environientally  rirM mo- 
tive local  company  juj-t  as  it  is 
seeking  to  expand?  Where  a 
company  employs  a private 
army  or  security  guards  and 
erects  miles  of  fencing  to  cage 
protesters  for  an  inn*1  ruling 
siege  operation"  Where  public 
inquiries  are  widely  recog- 
nised as  n rubber  stamp 
procedure? 

Ally  Fogg. 

4 Leedale  Street. 

Manchester  M12  SSH. 

GRAHAM  Stringer  seems 
to  be  one  new  Labour  MP 
who  has  let  his  newly  ac- 
quired power  go  to  his  head 
by  resorting  to  invective  and 
abuse  Instead  of  rational  de- 
bate. Does  Mr  Stringer  not 
remember  his  own  much-pub- 
licised support  for  direct 
action  in  the  past  such  as  for 
the  women  at  Greenbatu 
Common? 

He  would  have  more  lrgiti 
raacy  to  claim  democratic 
conseut  for  the  second  run- 
way if  he  had  stood  for  elec- 
tion as  the  Manchester  Air- 
port Party  candidate,  ir  Mr 
Stringer  is  such  a passionate 
democrat,  why  not  place  the 
Board  of  Manchester  Airport 
up  for  direct  election  by  the 
people  of  Manchester?  The  en- 
sulng  debate  might  expose  the 
half-truths  and  confidence 
tricks  behind  the  arguments 
for  expansion  of  the  airport. 
Clive  Searle. 

42  Beresford  Street, 
Manchester  M14  4SA. 


We  do  no!  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied;  please  include  a lull 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters.  We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


The  education  of  Mr  Strasser 


JAMES  Mackay  claims  that 
the  response  to  Valentine 
Strasser  amongst  students  at 
Warwick  "has  been  for  more 
sensible  than  that  of  certain 
lecturers"  (Letters.  May  12). 
In  foct  students  have  been 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
Strasser' s record. 

From  1992  to  I99S  Strasser 
headed  a regime  that  immedi- 
ately declared  a state  of  emer- 
gency. detention  without 
trial,  and  suspended  an  al- 
ready weak  multi-party 
constitution. 

He  led  one  side  In  a civil 
war  in  which,  the  innocent  be- 
came the  principal  targets. 
According  to  Amnesty,  civil- 
ians were  held  hostage,  tor- 
tured, and  arbitrarily  killed 
in  attacks  that  had  no  appar- 


ent military  significance.  Es- 
timates range  between  10.QOQ 
and  50,000  dead.  He  received 
arms  supplies  from  Britain 
and  military  support  from  the 
dictatorship  in  Nigeria. 

Warwick  Students  Union 
Executive  has  simply  ab- 
stained from  taking  any  res- 
ponsibility. Instead  or  refus- 
ing to  be  party  to  the  cynical 
rehabilitation  of  a dictator  it 
has  echoed  the  university  au- 
thorities in  emphasising  the 
"difficulty”  in  establishing 
Strasser’ s personal  role. 

What  are  we  to  believe  he 
was  doing  for  four  years? 
Reading  Rousseau? 

Robert  Ferguson. 

Sociology  Department. 
University  of  Warwick, 
Coventry  CV4  7AL. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  BLTRREN,  IRELAND:  I 


stood  gazing  at  a rounded  hal- 
low caused  by  the  erosion  and 
collapse  of  the  limestone  be- 
fore the  ice  age.  Everywhere  I 
looked  brought  a sense  of 
great  antiquity,  the  scratches 
in  the  limestone  pavements 
made  by  the  moving  glaciers. 
The  very  limestone  of  the 
Barren  was  once  mud  sub- 
merged under  a tropical 
ocean  over  300  million  years 
ago.  I thought  of  the  climates 
the  Burren  endured,  tropical, 
icy.  moderate  — the  variety. 
And  indeed  our  Burren  is  a 
place  of  variety,  not  merely 
during  the  past  aeons,  but 
today.  The  surface  is  a mix- 
ture of  farmland,  hazel 
groves,  great  flat  stony 
stretches  and  rocky  hills, 
sometimes  terraced,  like  Cap- 
panawalia.  The  mind  travels 
forward  In  time  with  here  an 
ancient  ring  fort,  ruined 
tower  house,  church,  abbey 
or  voyages  backwards  with 
there  an  abandoned  "big 
house”,  a deserted  stone  vil- 
lage, a wedge  tomb,  a fulachtn 


fiadh  (cooking  site).  Even  be- 
neath the  surface  there  is 
variety;  hollows,  caves, 
streams,  rivers,  seawater. 
After  this  ruminative  walk  1 
returned  to  my  hacking  and 
there  s a great  deni  to  be  said 
for  it,  not  computer  hocking 
but  cutting  down  brambles, 
bracken.  Ivy  in  h wooded  area 
new  our  dry  stone  boundary 
wall.  The  bracken  has 
threaded  Its  way  through  The 
trees  while  Ihe  brambles  have 
criss-crossed  upwards  more 
than  I2feet.  Thoughts  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Lost  Gar- 
°f  Helligan,  Cornwall, 
assau  me.  I was  struck  by  the 
variety  of  bird  song,  robin, 
blackbird  thrush  above  the 
and,  at  my  feet  the  early  pur- 
ple orchid,  the  gentians,  vio- 
lets. primroses  and  1. thought 
that  next  year,  if  all  to  well 
and  our  planting  succeeds, 
they'll  be  joined  by  bluebells 
and  wind  Dowers  — just  to 
Increase  the  mix  for,  as  Sam- 
uel Johnaou  says,  “The  Joy  of 
life  Is  variety". 

SARAH  POYXTZ 


H"  Guardlan  Thursday  May  15 1997 
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MaHhaw  Norman 


T took  Harold  Wilson 
years  inpower  to  culti*  . 


but  with  typical  precocity 
New  Latnmr  managed  It  in 
Opposition.  In  Brussels  this 
week  with  his  boss.  Gordon 
Brown’s  adviser  Ed  Balls 
spoke  ofwhat  he  called  his 
most  surreal  experience  in 
politics.  It  concerns  their 
plans  for  the  Wlndfell  Tax 

on  the  privatised  utilities — 
plans  which  Mr  Brown  (hav- 
ing reftised  the  Treasury  an 
advance  look  during  the 
campaign)  decided  required 
special  security  measures. 
So  Mr  Balls  gave  the  docu- 
ments to  an  unidentified  ac- 
quaintance— let  us  can  him 
Mr  X — to  keep  in  a “safe 
house",  agreeing  that  if 
Labour  won  the  election,  he 
Balls,  would  call  X with  a 
special  codeword.  On  the 
morning  of  May  2,  when  he 
got  home  at  7am,  Mr  Balls 
rang  the  safe  house  and  in- 
toned the  codeword.  At 
8.30am  the  two  met  at  the 
corner  ofWhitehall  and  Par- 
liament Square.  Whether 
either  was  carrying  a rolled- 
up  copy  of  the  limes  is  un- 
clear. but  Mr  Xgave  Mx 
Balls  a brown  envelope  con- 
taining the  plans,  and  Mr 
Balls  walked  through  the 
front  door  of  the  Treasury 
and  handed  the  papers  to  the 
Permanent  Secretory. 
Barking. 

PADDY  Ashdown  suf- 
fers a blow  in  Devon, 
where  David  O’Brien 
has  left  the  controlling  Lib 
Dem  group  on  Torquay 
cotzndL  Mr  O'Brien,  who 
toiled  to  do  any  campaign- 
ing because  be  was  “tired" 
and  could  not  dredge  up  the 
energy  even  to  attend  the 
count,  resigned  within 
hours  of  being  elected,  refus- 
ing either  to  explain  himself 
or  to  stand  down  as  a coun- 
cillor. “The  electors  of  Tor- 
mohun  ward  would  have 
voted  for  me,"  he  tells  Tor- 
quay's Herald  Express,  “if  I 
had  belonged  to  the  Aliens 
from  Outer  Space  Party.  It 
was  me  they  voted  for,  not  a 
party  slogan.  I shall  serve 
my  full  term  in  office.” 

—ABLY  success  in  the 
§■  Diary  campaign  to  ba- 
■■btaU  Fatty  Soames  as 
Tory  leader,  partly  on 
grounds  of  historical  prece- 
dent (his  grandfather  last 
led  the  Tories  after  a land- 
slide defeat.  and  he  got  them 
back  in  after  only  six  years), 
and  partly  for  the  most  spiff- 
ing jape.  Only  yesterday, 
journalist  Paul  HaUoran 
bumped  into  Fatty  and 
weeny  Alan  Duncan  at  West- 
minster, and  was  jovially  in- 
formed: “We  are  going  to 
take  over  the  Tory  party!" 
Tho  bandwagon  is  rolling, 
then  (hopes  that  Ann  Widde- 
combe  will  join  him  on  the 
“telegenic  ticket”  remain 
high),  and  we  turn  now  to 
choosing  our  campaign  slo- 
gan. Possibles  include  “He's 
fat,  he’s  round,  he’s  worth  a 
million  pound.  Fatty 
Soames.  Fatty  Soames" 
(modelled  on  the  old  Sammy 
I«e  football  chant)  and  the 
more  restrained:  “Fatty 
Soames . . . He’s  twice  the 
man  any  of  the  others  will 
ever  be". 

Meanwhile,  at- 
tempts to  solicit  a 
leadership  predic- 
tion from  Sir  Bernard 
Ingham,  the  Russell  Grant 
of  political  pun  dl  try.  meet 
with  failure.  Sounding  a bit 
puffed  after  rushing  down  to 
the  phone  from  his  observa- 
tory. Berate  told  a colleague: 
“1  don’t  talk  to  the  Guard- 
ian. because  Matthew  Nor- 
man spends  his  time  ringing 
me  up."  The  Diary  has 
known  nothing  like  It  since 
the  legendary  soup-quote  fi- 
asco involving  Oofy  Wege- 
Proeser.  Where  will  It  end? 

Speaking  of  oorers. 
there  Is  news  of  him 
and  of  the  man  he  suc- 
ceeded. Ooty,  we  hear,  Is 
about  to  be  made  Mandy 1 ’s 
“special  adviser”  at  the 
Ministry  for  Closed  Gov- 
ernment, while  his  prede- 
cessor Dolly  Draper  contin- 
ues to  nurture  his  literary 
career.  Dolly  Is  working  on 
two  books  at  once  (a  tactic 
favoured  by  my  friend  from 
the  60s,  Bel  Mooney,  who 
has  two  out  this  month):  an 
account  of  Labour’s  first 
100  days  in  power — “It’s 
the  14th  day  today  ,**  says 
Dolly,  "and  Fve  written 
more  than  14  percent"  — 
and  a fictional  tale  of  mod- 
em political  life  (or  a “spin- 
ning and  fhcklng  novel",  as 

he  has  been  calling  It). 

“One’s  a fantastical  tale  of 
heroism,  glamour,  power 
and  envy,"  he  chirrups. 

“and  the  other  is  a modern 
novel."  We  cannot  wait  far 
either.  Read  down.  Dolly, 
and  keep  those  fingers 
typing. 


No  place  for  eunuchs  |=il 

B ■ g kind,  about  the  corruption  of 

on  the  backbenches  esrsb 

Government’s  duty  and  inten- 
tion “to  listen". 

With  all  respect  - to  Peter 
Mandelson,  this  is  not  going 

that  statement  hardly  de- 1 - Having  modest  goals,  in  to  be  enough.  The  gracious 
scribes  the  condition  of  the  other  words,  the  Government  willingness  of  ministers  to  lis- 
Major  government.  Ministers  can  perhaps  be  relied  on  to  ten  is  no  substitute  for  the 
were  assailed  and  frustrated  use' its  power  modestly.  When  compulsion  on  them  to  do  so. 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  1 1 


Napoleon,  David 
leke  and  other 

i- 1 end  as  any  chamber  the  vot- 1 

s ers  could  have  put  together.  LlwICII  IS) 

m 1 mka  eluuHaa  mF  A nivtn^A  Caa*  I ® 


that  statement  hardly  de- 


were  assailed  and  frustrated 
on  every  side,  and  used  to  cite 


such  battering  as  a reason  to  the  task  of  cutting  class  sizes 
fend  off  charges  that  they  and  increasing  literacy,  he’s 


use' its  power  modestly,  when  compulsion  on  them  to  do  so. 
David  Blunkett  sets  himself  One  may  have  every  regard 
the  task  of  cutting  class  sizes  for  the  unabrasive  wisdom  of 


T 


HE  next  five  years  will 
be  an  experiment  In 


were  too  big  for  their  boots:  a 
preposterous  justification  for  will  be  accountable,  but  not  he  wants  to  do,  for  the  skill 
claiming  yet  another  term,  introducing  methods  that  In-  with  which  he  aligns  himself 
hut  a valid  reminder  of  the  vite  profound  political  argu-  with  popular  opinion,  for  the 
perilous  state  of  governing  meat  When  Jack  Straw  pro-  middle-minded  and  unidea- 
politics  In  recant  years.  poses  new  laws  designed  to  logical  approach  all  his  roinis- 

AD  this  is  utterly  changed,  reduce  juvenile  crime,  these  ters  bring  to  the  task  of  bulld- 
We  prepare  for  the  most  un-  are  matters  more  of  practical-  ing  on,  and  just  occasionally 
obstructed  government  since  tty  than  principle.  They  will  dismantling,  their  inheri- 
the  war.  There  is  no  opposi-  arouse  oppositionism,  the  tance.  But  now  that  the  Gov- 
tion  Inside  the  government,  reflex  action  of  adversarial  eminent  is  in  place.  It  seems 
and  none  that  counts  outside  politics,  but  arguably  not  serf-  to  be  just  as  vital  a task  to 


imposing  targets  for  which  be 


Tony  Blair,  for  the  unchal- 
lenging  and  sensible  things 


I government  without  obstructed  government  since 
opposition.  It  wlh  be  the  war.  There  is  no  opposi- 
novei,  and  in  prospect  should  tion  Inside  the  government, 
be  thoroughly  alarming.  The  and  none  that  counts  outside 
Queen  has  seldom  made  a it.  Even  if  the  Tories  had  won 
Speech  whose  contents  are  an  extra  50  seats,  in  their 


ous  opposition.  Even  the  big  insta],  from  wherever  they 
decision  to  make  the  Bank  of  might  be  available  — in  and 


more  certain  of  delivery  than  state  of  Euro-turmoil  they  England  independent  Is  a I out  of  Parliament,  in  and  out 
2?®  she  uttered  yesterday,  would  be  an  object  of  ridicule  


As.  the  Tory  years  rolled  by, 
we  talked  about  the  dangers 
erf  one-party  government.  To 


not  fear,  and  certainly  not  a 
serious  Opposition.  The  scene 
is  set  for  a government  on 


many  people,  the  prospect  of  which  the  only  limits  are 
it  lasting  in  perpetuity  was  those  defined  by  its  own 
the  biggest  reason  to  vote  the  judgment, 
rascals  ouL  But  if  you  were  One  cap  be  lured  into  sup- 
worried  about  single-party  posing  this  state  of  aftoirs  to 
government  then,  you  ain’t  be  less  menacing  than  it 


seen  nothing  yet  seems.  The  Blair  Govern-  war  There  i<5  no  oni 

Except  m 1983,  the  Causer-  meat,  after  all,  Is  nothing  if  WcUm  1 ' ,t3rfcJ  l5>  l,u  UHI 

vative  governments  were  not  not  consensual.  It  conducted  

single-party  in  the  strict  and  an  election  campaign  that  matter  of  process  not  policy, 
menacing  sense.  They  identified  no  enemies.  Mr  It  is  not  defining  a new  eco- 


if  you  were  worried  about  single-party 
government  then,  you  ain’t  seen 
nothing  yet  We  prepare  for  the  most 
unobstructed  government  since  the 
war.  There  is  no  opposition  that  counts 


menacing  sense.  They  identified  no  enemies.  Mr 
couldn't  do  anything  they  Blair’s  social  and  economic 
pleased,  without  allies  and  agenda  is  entirely  evolution- 


matter  of  process  not  policy,  of  the  Labour  Party  — coun- 
it is  not  defining  a new  eco-  tervafling  forces  that  oblige 


nomic  direction,  but  reinforc- 
ing an  old  one. 


the  Cabinet  to  doubt  the  in- 
variable brilliance  of  its  own 


with  unfailing  discipline.  | ary.  Being  a government  of  l The  political  climate,  there- 1 insights.  The  British  system. 


Tories  formed  them,  but  one 
Tory  leader  could  not  rely  on 
controlling  them.  In  1979,  she 


the  centre.  It  is  seeking  to  do  fore,  looks  relatively  amena-  when  parliamentary  major- 


little  that  is  controversial  It 
is  quite  unlikp  previous  land- 


ble  to  opposltlon-less  politics. 
The  climate,  after  all,  pro- 


ities  rule,  can  operate  without 
any  checks  and  balances. 
Let's  hope  we're  not  about  to 


faced  internal  opposition  at  slide  governments,  the  1945  duced  a centre  government.  Let's  hope  we're  not  about  to 
all  levels  from  the  Cabinet  and  the  1983.  It  is  not  bent  on  mandated  to  do  a lot  of  com-  seethe  worst  proof  of  it 
down.  In  1987,  the  counter-  undoing  the  past,  or  revolo-  mon-sense  thing;  to  schools  For  one  thing,  the  pro- 
currents were  so  violent  that  lionising  the  present,  or  to-  and  hospitals  and  youth  un-  gramme  Is  not  in  all  respects 
they  sank  and  drowned  her.  posing  anything  that  abso-  employment  that  may  or  may  an  exercise  in  pragmatism. 
From  1992  to  1997,  the  potiti-  lutely  requires  tooth-and-naH  not  have  the  desired  effect.  It  The  constitutional  agenda  is 
clans  of  a single  party  Oiled  opposition  to  its  social  and  has  produced  an  army  of  am-  radical  and  systemic.  Once 


the  government  posts,  but  | economic  pi-ngrumma- 


bitious  new  Labour  MPs  I done,  it  won't  easily  be  un- 


done. It's  uncommonly  neces- 
sary to  get  Scottish  and  Welsh 
devolution  right,  and  yet  the 
Commons  is  about  as  badly 
constructed  to  achieve  that 
end  as  any  chamber  the  vot- 
ers could  have  put  together. 
The  absence  erf  a single  Scot- 
tish or  Welsh  Tbry  MP  may 
testily  to  the  party’s  shocking 
mis  judgment  of  its  position 
but  doesn't  exclude  the  vital 
Importance  of  the  questions 
these  absentees  would  be  ask- 
ing, were  they  present,  as  the 
legislation  goes  through.  It’s 
of  the  first  importance  that 
others  rise  to  the  task  as 
agggressively  as  they  know 
how. 

This  exposes  the  larger 
point  of  opposition.  Parlia- 
mentary debate,  oddly 
enough,  is  capable  of  improv- 
ing laws.  A greater  collection 
of  minds,  beyond  those  of  the 
minister  and  the  draftsmen, 
can  sometimes  impart  greater 
wisdom,  as  numerous  stat- 
utes from  the  beleaguered 
Major  years,  when  the  boss 
could  never  get  his  way,  bear 
signs  of  One  result  erf  the 
massive  majority  ought  to  be 
an  administration  that's 
ready  to  accept  defeats  in 
committee  and  improvements , 
in  bills,  in  the  name  of  good 
government,  rather  than  to 
punish  trium  as  intolerable 
attacks  on  its  virility.  Under 
the  listening  regime  of  Mr 
Mandelson,  in  a consensual  1st 
age,  there’s  no  good  reason 
why  that  shouldn't  happen. 

But  m believe  it  when  I see 
it  The  message  to  the  troops 
was  that  the  Queen’s  Speech 
demanded  loyalty  not  criti- 
cism. Elected  as  New  Labour, 
you  will  govern  for  New 
Labour.  That’s  an  under- 
standable whip's  rule,  but  it 
Is  made  to  be,  occasionally, 
disobeyed.  With  the  Tories 
routed,  sullen  and  confused, 
the  Liberal  Democrats  will 
have  something  to  say.  But 
sooner  or  later,  the  national 
interest  will  ask  a new  ques- 
tion of  New  Labour  MPs:  are 
they  are  a collection  of  male 
and  female  eunuchs? 


Mark  Steel 


Will  devolution  hit  the  high  road?  Will  the  NHS  begin  to  recover?  Ewen  MacAskill 
and,  below,  David  Brindle  look  forward  to  some  likely  realities  of  life  under  Blair 

King  of  the  castle 


ONE  of  the  conse- 
quences of 
Labour’s  huge 
majority  went 
largely  unnoticed 
on  election  night.  Politicians 
and  journalists  had  been  pre- 
paring for  a protracted  de- 
bate on  Scottish  devolution, 
with  Commons  revolts  and 
guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
Lords,  complete  with  delays  j 
and  lost  clauses.  1 

With  a majority  of  180, 
there  will  be  nothing  "pro- 
tracted” about  the  debate. 
Labour  can  push  through ; 
without  much  bother  the  big- 
gest constitutional  change 
since  Ireland  left  the  United 
Kingdom. 

But  a relatively  easy  pas- 
sage does  not  make  it  any 
less  momentous.  Within  the 
next  three  years,  Scotland 
should  have  a parliament  in 
Edinburgh.  Although  there 
Is  not  the  same  enthusiasm 
in  Wales,  the  prospect  of  one 
in  Scotland  could  be  enough 
to  tip  the  Welsh  towards  an 
assembly. 

The  same  knock-on  effect 
could  see  regional  authori- 
ties in  England,  beginning 
with  the  North-East.  Regard- 
less of  what  Scotland  does, 
London  should  also  have  its 
own  authority,  a potential 
model  for  the  rest  erf  Eng- 
land, with  an  integrated 
transport  system  and  co- 
ordinated approach  to 
regional  development. 

This  all  amounts  to  a buge 
amount  of  decentralisation, 
creating  a much  looser  UEL 
With  powers  being  dispersed 
from  Westminster  to  Scot- 
land and  Wales  and  the 
English  regions,  and  possi- 
bly at  the  same  time  in  the 
other  direction  to  Brussels 
and  Strasbourg,  what  will 
Westminster  be  left  with? 
Has  Labour,  so  efficient  in 
campaigning  and  in  its  first 
days  in  office,  thought  all 
this  through?  The  Labour  at- 
titude Is  that  each  of  the 
reforms  should  be  done  for 
its  own  sake:  what  the  whole 
win  look  like  afterwards  no- 
one  can  be  sore. 

The  most  optimistic  sce- 


nario is  that  such  dispersal 
of  power  will  produce  a mod- 
ern state,  one  that  finally 
sheds  the  illusions  that  Brit- 
ain is  some  great  power  and 
instead  comes  to  terms  with 
being  a medium-sized  Euro- 
pean state. 

But  devolution  goes  be- 
yond simple  decentralisa- 
tion. It  win  change  the  whole 
political  mentality,  the  way 
politics  is  seen.  At  the  very 
least,  a Scottish  Parliament 
will  provide  a permanent 
reminder  that  the  UK  in- 
volves more  than  just  those 
south  of  the  Watford  Gap.  It , 
also  has  the  potential  to  help 
boost  Scottish  confidence, 
finally  ridding  Scots  of  their 
cringe,  the  permanent  sense 
of  injustice. 

If  the  Scottish  Parliament 
proves  a success,  the  Welsh 
Assembly,  which  will  have 
neither  legislative  nor  tax- 
raising  powers,  win  demand 
more  powers  for  itself,  as 
win  the  English  regions. 


THERE  IS  a knock- 
on  effect  too  for 
Northern  Ireland. 
If  constitutional 
change  is  taking 
place  all  over  the  UK,  this 
might  make  easier  to  sell  to 
the  Unionists  constitutional 
change  in  Northern  Ireland 
beyond  the  limited  changes 
they  are  seeking  at  present 
A Northern  Ireland  Assem- 
bly holds  little  appeal  for  the 
nationalist  community,  but , 
If  the  Scottish  Parliament 
was  to  become  increasingly  I 
powerful  and  independent, 
the  nationalist  community 
might  begin  to  see  an 
attraction. 

Decentralisation  carries 
the  ultimate  risk  for  Labour 
of  the  break-up  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  They  know  but 
will  never  publicly  admit 
that  the  Scottish  Parliament 
could  lead  to  independence. 
The  post-devolution  debate 
in  Scotland  will  be  over 
whether  to  leave  this  looser 
UK  in  preference  for  inde- 
pendence within  the  Euro- 
pean Union  — cutting  out  the 
middle  man,  Westminster. 


Second  thoughts  already  on  health 


FOR  a party  which  was 
warning  os  that  voting 
Tory  would  “Mil"  the 
NHS.  Labour  is  proving 
remarkably  relaxed  about 
saving  it  There  is.  » now 
emerges,  to  be  no  earftr  leg 
islation  to  overhaul  the 
much-reviled  internal 

^We  are  assured  there  will 
be  a white  paper  on  what- 
ever the  Government 
finally  decides  to  do  to  ful- 
fil its  promise  to  abolish 
the  six-year-old  market  sys- 
tem. In  the  meantime, 
though,  the  system  carries 
on  — ■ GP  ftmdholdxng  and 
alL  How  should  we  inter- 
pret this? 

Most  health  ^perts  were 
ia«t  nicht  giving  Labour 
the  benefit  of  the  doubtia 
lot  could  he  done  without 
legislation,  by  ordering  a 


cat  in  billing  and  banning 
preferential  treatment  for 
fundholders*  patients, 
while  a white  paper  and 
pilot-testing  of  different 
forms  of  health  commis- 
sioning would  help  ensure 
the  eventual  legislation 
was  right 

Moreover,  Labour  seems 


tlve  staff:  “The  imposition 

of  further  change  and  up- 
heaval could  not  be  justi- 
fied In  terms  of  cost  alone. 
And,  more  importantly,  it 
would  be  confusing  for  the 
public  and  grossly  unfair 
on  doctors,  nurses  and 
other  NHS  staff  — our 
greatest  asset" 


tion.  Dobson  is  known  to  be 
anxious  that  the  plan  he 
Inherited  from  Chris  Smith 
might  not  cut  bureaucracy, 
but  increase  it  This  plan 
provides  for  the  purchasing 
side  of  the  market  cur- 
rently represented  by 
health  authorities  and 
fundholders,  to  he  replaced 


Labour’s  ‘early  pledge’  to  cut  £1 00  million  from  NHS 
bureaucracy,  treating  an  extra  1 00,000  patients,  is 
due  to  be  achieved  without  any  structural  change  at  all 


to  have  got  the  message 
that  the  health  service  IS 
punch-drunk  from  all  the 
change  forced  on  it  in  the 
past  SO  years.  As  Frank 
Dobson.  Health  Secretary, 
has  told  senior  NHS  Execu- 


Beyond  this,  however, 

1 there  are  signs  that  Labour 
may  be  having  a re-think 
of,  or  at  least  second 
thoughts  about,  the  blue- 
print for  structural  change 
on  which  it  won  the  elec* 


by  some  500  locality  com- 
missioning groups  led  by 
GPs.  They  would  reach 
long-term  service  agree- 
ments with  NHS  trusts. 

Smith  bad  already  con- 
ceded that  fundholders 


could  continue  to  operate 
their  own  devolved  bud- 
gets. if  other  GPs  in  the 
locality  were  in  agreement, 
and  Dobson  is  no  doubt 
reflecting  on  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  all  GPs  in 
England  are  now  fund- 
holders.  treating  a majority 
of  the  population.  ; 

There  is  certainly  a | 
spring  in  the  step  of  leaders 
of  the  National  Association 
of  Fundholding  Practices. 
Rhldian  Morris,  its  chair- 
man, says:  “I  am  pleased 
there  is  no  bill  to  abolish 
ftmdholding  immediately. 
The  Government's  an- 
nouncements and  public 
statements  so  tor  have  in 
no  way  been  negative." 

What  is  particularly  note- 
worthy in  all  of  this  is  that 
j Labour’s  “early  pledge”  to 
cut  £100  million  from  NHS 
bureaucracy,  treating  an 
extra  100,000  patients,  is 
due  to  be  achieved  without 
any  structural  change  at 
alL 


ONE  of  the  great  changes 
brought  about  by  the 
election  is  that  now, 
when  leading  Tories  appear  on 
television,  instead  of  feeling 
sick  you  can  turn  up  the  vol- 
ume, make  yourself  comfort- 
able and  savour  every  mo- 
ment It's  hard  to  get  cross 
with  someone  who’s  power- 
less, which  is  why  no  one 
hates  David  Icke.  Although  if 
he  was  prime  minister,  mak- 
ing everyone  wear  turquoise 
and  insisting  we  pulled  out  of 
Europe  because  it  was  sink- 
ing, he'd  be  quite  irritating. 

How  inconceivable  would  it 
have  seemed  a few  weeks  ago 
that  Ann  WId decora  be  would 
bring  pleasure  to  the  nation, 
and  yet  she’s  given  us  a splen- 
did debacle  that  reminds  me  of 
an  argument  between  school- 
girls that  I witnessed  in  the 
toilets  of  Beckett  house  block 
when  I was  15. 

“I  really  hate  you  now.  Ann, 
right  'cos  you’re  only  getting 
at  Michael  ’cos  you  wanted  to 
go  out  wtv  Derek  and  'cos 
Michael  never  lflted  him  amt 
be  sent  you  chocolates  and 
everything  and  now  you’re 
trying  to  stop  ’to  from  being 
made  prefect . . .’* 

"Derek  never  sent  me  no 
chocolates  you  liar,  I sent  him 
flowers  'cos  he  was  upset  'cos 
of  what  Michael  said  about 
him,  if  you  must  know . . 

Next  week  Kenneth  Clarke 
will  announce  his  mission 
statement  as:  “Oy  LHley,  you 
div,  you  call  me  beergut  one 
mare  rtmo  i swear  m smack 
you  so  hard . . .”  Redwood  will 
get  his  mates  to  chase  Clarke 
round  the  House  of  Commons 
shouting  “Clarkey  loves  Frogs, 
darkey  loves  Frogs”,  and  Dor- 
red  will  nick  Hague’s  dinner 
money  as  revenge  for  the  time 
that  Hague  said:  “Please  Mr 
Major,  you’ve  forgotten  to  set 
us  any  homework”. 

Even  before  Ann  Widde- 
combe’s  intervention  it  was 
good  entertainment  watching 
the  leadership  challengers,  be- 
cause they're  behaving  just 
like  anyone  else  at  a job  inter- 
view. Usually,  when  a person- 
nel manager  asks  a question 
like  “Why  do  you  want  to  be  a 
filing  clerk  in  a cbeese-and- 
b utter  warehouse?”,  you  have 
to  say:  “Since  I was  a nine  I've 
enjoyed  putting  dairy  products 
in  alphabetical  order”,  when 
you’re  thinking:  "Because  Fra 
bloody  skint  and  I owe  my 
brother-in-law  200  quid”. 

And  it’s  the  same  with  the 
Tories.  “Fve  always  been  a 
Euro-sceptic.”  says  Don-ell 
with  all  the  conviction  of 
someone  applying  for  a job 
firing  drains  claiming  they’ve 
always  liked  sewage.  ‘Tm  a 
great  admirer  of  Michael  How- 


ard,” says  Kenneth  Clarke, 
when  be  could  no  more  say  he 
wasn't  than  someone  at  an 
Interview  for  a job  in  a bank 
could  say:  "Bloody  bell,  your 
manager’s  an  ugly  old  cow." 

Apart  from  the  entertain- 
ment value,  though,  can  it  be 
justified  to  give  so  much  cov- 
erage to  a contest  voted  on  by 
a handful  erf  humiliated  politi- 
cians? When  Napoleon  was 
wiped  out  of  Russia,  was  the 
world’s  press  foil  of  specula- 
tion about  “Where  does  the 
French  army  go  from  here?”? 
And  they  had  more  than  164 
survivors,  and  their  average 
age  was  less  than  60. 

There  is  one  worthwhile 
reason  for  watching  it  all:  to 
marvel  at  how  they’re  incapa- 
ble of  understanding  what 
happened  to  them.  “We  used 
the  wrong  Language."  said 
DorrelL  Maybe  he  thinks  that 
when  he  was  shutting  down 
hospitals  be  should  have  in- 
formed us  in  Swedish  and  we 
wouldn't  have  noticed. 

All  the  contenders  agree 
that  if  they  shout  louder  about 
the  virtues  of  the  free  market, 
eventually  well  understand. 
It's  a similar  theory  to  the  one 
employed  by  people  whose 
method  of  explaining  some- 
thing to  a foreigner  is  to  repeat 
an  identical  sentence  like 
“YOU  NEED  TO  CHANGE  AT 
WATFORD  JUNCTION"  over 
and  over,  increasing  in  vol- 
ume each  time.  What  none  of 
them  has  grasped  Is  that  most 
people  have  developed  out- 
right contempt  for  the  unre- 
strained free  market,  in  what- 
ever language  it  comes. 

The  strange  part  is  that 
Labour  is  equally  confused 
about  why  it  won  by  such  a 
large  amount.  Mandelson 
might  claim  that  it  was 
Labour's  moderation  tbat 
earned  such  enthusiasm,  but 
when  we  were  jumping  up  and 
down  on  May  L how  many  of 
us  were  singing:  “This  is  mar- 
vellous. now  there'll  be  no  new 
tax  rises  and  fast-track  punish- 
ment for  young  offenders”? 


AS  a result.  Labour  has 
tarnished  the  wonder- 
folly  optimistic  mood 
by  giving  some  of  its  power 
straight  back.  As  we  beamed 
our  way  through  May  2.  were 
we  aware  that  foe  result  of  foe 
election  was  a landslide  vic- 
tory for  the  Bank  of  England? 
Hie  argument  for  lotting  it 
determine  interest  rates  is 
that  foe  decision  Is  unaffected 
by  foe  need  to  get  re-elected. 
So  why  not  let  foe  Bank  of 
England  run  the  whole 
country?  Then  it  could  make 
tough  but  necessary  policies 
on  any  issue,  without  worry- 
ing whether  everyone  detested 
it 

If  Labour  recognised  foe 
scale  of  foe  mood  for  change  it 
would  do  two  things.  Firstly 
it'd  tell  big  business:  “We  were 
elected  and  you  weren’t  so  do 
as  we  say."  Then  it'd  call  an- 
other election.  With  the  Tories 
in  their  present  state  they’d  be 
lucky  to  win  a seat  as  even  the 
hardiest  Conservatives  would 
be  forced  to  think:  "Maybe 
we’d  be  better  off  voting  for 
David  Icke." 


MAKING  OR 
CHANGING 
YOUR  WILL? 

Save  time  and  money 
with  this  excellent 
FREE  Guide 


Our  FREE  Will  Guide  is  fob  of  j ^ 

essential  information  on  making  or  / 

changing  a Will.  It  includes  advice  j 

on  valuing  your  estate,  making  / h 

the  most  of  what  yon  leave  and 

saving  tax.  It  also  has  easy  to  f&t  „ Ww 

complete  forms  to  help  you  f 

instruct  your  solicitor.  It’s  the  H 

only  charity  Will  Guide  that  has 

the  Plain  English  Campaign’s  Crystal  Mark,  so  you 

should  find  it  exceptionally  dear  and  easy  to  use. 

The  Guide  also  gives  you  information  about  the 
Parkinson's  Disease  Society,  the  only  national  UK 
charily  working  exclusively  to  help  people  with 
Parkinson’s  and  their  families,  and  to  find  a cure  for  this 
distressing  and  disabling  riiswasw. 

:3MI9T 


gjf  Please  send  me  the  FREE  Guide  to 
■,  m Vj  malting  or  changing  my  Will  which 
has  the  Plain  English  Campaign's  Crystal  Mark. 
Title:  Dr/ Mr  / Mrs  / Ms  / Miss  (itese  Didri 
Name 




0i 

FtaUnanft  I 
DkwfafMt  | 


PostCode 


Tk  Parkinson's  Disease  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom,  I 
Dept  G D/C/ 15/5, 22  Upper  Wofmra  Place,  London,  WC1H  ORA.  I 
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I Unemployment 

Total,  soasonaBy  adjusted.  millions 


Hunt  for  ‘credible’  method  of  counting  claimants 


THE  Government  ^ ^ sd^aK^otk»- 

received  a boost  " '■  "• —fere oc« 
yesterday  when  Its  z $ rirvw,^ 
first  set  of  jobless-  — " 
ness  figures  stifled 
demands  for  higher  base  rates  i-S 
by  delivering  a combination 
of  rapidly  declining  unem- 
ployment  and  a surprise  eas- 
ing  of  wages  pressure. 

Data  from  the  Office  for  os 
National  Statistics  showed  r 
the  number  of  people  out  of 

work  and  claiming  benefit  fell  ofailflllflly  _ 
by  59,400  in  April,  bringing  1996  19 

the  total  down  to  1,642,900,  the  soutd 

lowest  since  August  1990. 

The  trend  suggests  that,  by  62,300  a month  on  avt 
after  Calling  by  420.000  since  ova:  the  past  six  months, 
the  introduction  seven  Shadow  employment  s 
months  ago  of  tougher  mea-  tary  Gillian  Shephard 


“1  HE  Government  is  look-  The  previous  government 
I ing  urgently  at  a low-  rejected  plans  to  replace 


cost  way  of  restoring  credi- 
bility to  the  unemployment 
figures  after  spending  18 
years  in  opposition  lam- 


The  previous  government  a lukewarm  reception  bat 
gected  plans  to  replace  offers  the  advantage  for  a 


the  claimant  count  with  foe  cash-strapped  government 


rate  dipped  by  0.2  percentage 
points  to  5.9  per  cent,  while  lb- 
male  joblessness  is  3.1  per 
cent,  its  lowest  level  since 
1980. 

Other  encouraging  news  for 


still  be  a winner 


LFS  on  foe  grouids  that  a I of  costing  only  an  extra  [ the  Government  was  that  va- 


monthly  survey  would  cost 
an  extra  £10  million,  de- 


basting  the  way  joblessness  spite  calls  from  the  Royal 
Is  measured.  Statistical  Society  and  foe 

A consultation  exercise  Commons  employment 
by  the  Office  for  National  select  committee. 

Statistics  explores  foe  pas-  However,  the  rejigged 
slbUlty  of  using  a scaled-  proposal  would  Involve  a 
down  monthly  version  of  monthly  estimate  of  unem- 


£250,000. 

Andrew  Smith,  employ, 
meat  minister,  said  be  wel- 


cancies  at  Jobcentres  are  at 
their  highest  level  since  re- 
cords began,  while  foe  num- 


corned  foe  public  consults-  ber  of  claimants  under  25 — a 
tion.  “If  new  policies  group  targeted  by  the  Govern- 


However.  the  rejigged  people  are  to  succeed,  they 
proposal  would  Involve  a must  be  based  on  accurate 


at  helping  unemployed  ment  for  special,  help  — has 
people  are  to  succeed,  they  declined  by  136.000  over  the 


the  Labour  Force  Survey  as 
an  alternative  to  the  much- 
abused  claimant  count. 


statistics. 


past  year. 

Longterm  youth  tmemploy- 


" Credibility  must  be  ment  — under-25s  on  the  dole 


restored  to  the  official  un- 
employment statistics.” 


I I B B I I I I 1 I I I E foe  Labour  Force  Survey  as  ployment  based  on  aver-  “Credibility  must  be  ment — under-25s  on  the  dole 
oil  1 1 Sfl  I 88  f I B 1 r an  alternative  to  the  much-  ages  of  the  past  three  restored  to  the  official  on-  for  more.  Wmn  a year  — has 
1996  1997  abused  claimant  count.  months’ data.  This  idea  had  employment  statistics-”  dropped  by 39,000  to  90,000. 

soutckons  • Employment  minister 

Andrew  Smith  welcomed  the 

by  62,300  a month  on  average  i the  Blair  administration  | Tuesday  as  a warning  sign  of  economy,  the  inflationary  figures  but  added  that 
ova:  the  past  six  months.  came  from  yesterday's  figures  [price  pressure  in  the  pipeline,  threat  is  easing.”  Labour’s  plan  to  take  KO.OOO 

Shadow  employment  secre- 1 for  average  earnings.  In  I This  was  taken  as  a portent  Officials  admit  that  the  young  people  off  the  dole  was 


I and  establish  the  facts.  There 
will  be  fines  for  offenders  and 
third-party  rights  . to  claim 
damages  to  cases  where  there 
have  been  abuses  of  manat 
power. 

This  la  a step  change.  At  foe 
moment,  UK  taw  requires  foe 
OFT  to  'establish  foe  wrong- 
doing before  acting. 

So  for,  so  clear,  but  beyond 
the  prohibition  ..  pledge 
Labour's  pinna  bs  yet  lack  oef- 


Shadow  employment  secre- 


months  ago  of  tougher  mea-  tary  Gillian  Shephard  said  March,  the  annual  rate  of  that  borrowing  costs  could 
sures  for  claimants  of  the  Job- 1 the  fall  in  unemployment  was  growth  slipped  born  5 per  l rise  again  next  month, 
seekers  Allowance,  unem-  j “entirely  down  to  the  success-  cent  to  4JS  per  cent  after  fresh  ( Keith  Davies,  UK  economist 

fril  policies  pursued  try  the  information  on  bonuses  and 


threat  is  easing.”  Labour’s  plan  to  take  250,000  I up  an  interesting  ques- 

Officials  admit  that  the  young  people  off  the  dole  was  tion:  does  Labour  actually 
recent  jobless  figures  have  crucial.  There  were  “still  far  need  to  introduce  a Welfare  to 
been  flattered  by  the  intro-  too  many  people  without  jobs  Work  programme  for  the 
doction  of  the  allowance,  but  and  skills’’.  young  unemployed?  As  the 

say  the  underlying  foil  is  still  John  Monks.  TOC  general  Queen’s  speech  made  clear,  a 


=^3Hir£aK!E  Edited  bv 

for  more  than  a year  — has  a KJfifr-w-k*'  Labour  s plans  as  ym lack  ua* 

dropped  by 39.000  to  90.000.  Mark  MljnSr tottion.  The 

Employment  minister  hinge  on  foe 

Andrew  Smith  welcomed  the  \ /ESTERDATTS  unem-  * purt.  made  up  of  Lord  Bor- 
figures  but  added  that  Y Payment  figures  throw  ne.  ttemnayr  Director  qwa- 
Labour’s  plan  to  take  250,000  I up  an  interesting  ques-  era!  of  Fair  Trading,  aim two 


ployment  is  set  to  drop  to  a 17-  ful  policies  pursued  by  the 
year  low  this  summer  and  last  government”. 


rise  again  next  month.  been  flattered  by  the  intro- 

Keith  Davies,  UK  economist  doction  of  the  allowance,  but 


may  soon  be  below  L500.000 
for  the  first  time  since  1980. 


City  analysts  believe  that 
the  downward  trend  is  set  to 


revisions  to  previous  data. 


with  City  firm  4Cast  said  the 
figures  suggested  that  “recent 


say  the  underlying  foil  Is  still 


young  unemployed?  As  foe 
Queen’s  speech  made  clear,  a 


It  is  now  58,000  higher  than  continue  even  after  the  Job- 
at  the  low  point  reached  in  seekers  Allowance  effects 


The  Bank  of  England  — fears  of  labour  market  over- 
which  now  has  operational  heating  may  have  been  exag- 


higher  than  foe  15,000-20,000  secretary,  said  the  jobless  foil  ] programme  to  reduce  jobless- 


drops  seen  in  mid-1996. 


'should  not  obscure  the  con- 


the  Lawson  boom  — 1.593 ,900  fade. 


control  over  interest  rates  — 
highlighted  the  pick-up  In 


Simon  Briscoe  of  Nikko 


Unemployment  in  April  fell  siderable  level  of  long-term 
in  all  regions  and  age  groups,  and  youth  unemployment. 


gamings  growth  in  Its  Quar-  said:  “Given  the  weaknesses 


and  among  men  and  women, 
the  ONS  said. 


The  Government  is  right  to 
target  these  groups  in  its  Wel- 


in  April  1990  — but  has  fallen  I But  even  better  news  for  [ terly  Inflation  Report  on  | in  some  other  parts  of  the  I The  overall  unemployment  I fare  to  Work  programme.” 


ness  among  the  under  2Ss  is 
one  of  the  new  Government's 
principal  alms. 

However,  even  while  Her 
Majesty  was  clambering  into 
foe  state  coach  for  the  ride  to 


eral  of  Fair  Trading,  and  two 
businessmen  who  will  look  at 
the  Issue  and  then  report  to 
the  new  Trade  Secretary,: 
Margaret  Beckett.  She  will 
start  her  own  round  of  consul- 
tations. After  a period  of  inac- 
tivity under  tha  Conserva- 
tives there  must  be  . a 
temptation  to  press  for  haste. 
In  some  cases,  dispatch  will 
be  the  appropriate  response. 

Not  all  foe  issues  to  be  con- 


Westminster.  figures  released  sidered  are.  however,  aaana- 
in  nearby  Pimlico  suggested  hie  to  rapid  resolution-  Look 


Revolt 
forces 
Shell  to 
buckle 


Roger  Cow* 


SHELL  yesterday  suf- 
fered a record  vote 
against  the  board  and 
was  forced  to  accept  the  main 
arguments  of  its  opponents 
even  as  it  defeated  a critical 
resolution  on  corporate  res- 
ponsibility by  a huge  margin. 

The  oil  group  won  the  vote 
but  lost  foe  argument  at  a 
packed  annual  meeting  which 
was  picketed  peacefully  by 
protesters. 

Church  and  human  rights 
groups  and  the  pension  ftmd 
adviser  Pirc  backed  the  mo- 
tion urging  Shell  to  adopt 
higher  environmental  and 
social  standards  In  the  first 
shareholder  resolution  or  Its 
kind  at  any  UK  company. 

They  were  defeated  by 
roughly  eight  to  one  thanks  to 
the  block  votes  of  major  fi-  Hell  for  She 
nan  rial  institutions. 

But  the  11  per  cent  vote  reg-  “The  prob 
istered  against  the  board  is  the  resoluti 
higher  than  the  proposers'  but  with  the 
best  expectations  and  Bins-  als,"  he  said, 
trates  widespread  dissatisfac-  The  major 
tion  with  Shell’s  stance.  was  a call  for 

Despite  opposing  the  reso-  an  indepen 
lution.  Shell’s  chairman,  social  repor 


that  unemployment  among 
the  young  Is  not  the  problem 
It  once  was.  . 

The  number  of  claimants 
unemployed  for  six  months  or 
more  has  fallen  by  almost 
90,000  in  foe  past  year  to 


no  farther  than  the  debate 
over  whether  hostile  takeover 
bidders  should  be.  made  to 
pass . a public-interest  test. 
Not  foe  wirt  of  thing  to  be 
resolved  in  an  afternoon  — or 
even  within  the  90  days  the 


stand  at  around  180,000.  The  City  code  allows  bidders  to 
number  out  of  work  for  more  put  their  financial  case. 


than  a year  now  stands  at  just 
under  90,000. 

Actually,  there  is  more  to 
foe  data  than  meets  the  eye. 
because  the  number  of  young 
people  passing  into  and  out  of 
unemployment  — the  flow  — 
is  probably  around  double  the 
stock. 


Changes  at  Shell 


O HELL  la  used  to  trouble 

SCaWfcJf  S*  *S  SS5LTSS 

probably  around  double  me 

Even  so,  it  appears  that  half 
ose  who  are  unemployed  at 

x months  wffl  have  found  a S 

b after  12  months.  Demo-  5?*  u?fi^  to  ° 

■anhir^  ttatthmarp  foe  wishes  of  the  protestors. 

There  was  plenty  of  trouble 


those  who  are  unemployed  at 
six  months  will  have  found  a 
job  after  12  months.  Demo- 
graphics mean  that  there  are 


tower  young  people  entering  - "r*  ^ w sir  . . 

the  labour  market  than  in  the  JjjLfJj*  i ? 

19»s.  more  are  staying  on  in  cWuLd  p^ 


farther  education,  and  it  also 


appears  that  the  tough  regime 


introduced  by  the  Jobseekers 
Allowance  has  weeded  out 
some  fraudulent  claimants 
across  tile  age  ranges. 

So  is  Labour’s  pet  scheme 
an  expensive  white  elephant? 
The  answer  is  no.  Even  if 
around  50  per  cent  of  the 


onstrators.  It  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  two  years*  patient 
campaigning  to  get  foe  intro- 
spective group  to  accept  cur- 
rent standards  of  corporate 
responsibllty.  And  It  has 
meant  that,  while  the  board 
can  save  face  by  winning  yes- 


foe  other  50  per  cent  is  help- 
ing young  people  who  might 
otherwise  be  de-motivated. 
de-skUled  or  tempted  by 
crime.  Better  that  the  money 
is  used  for  training  or  job  sub- 

Hell  for  Shell . . . protesters  picket  annual  meeting  yesterday  while  shareholders  attacked  oil  group’s  environmental  record  photograph:  martin  gocww  sidles  than  left  in  foe  coffers 


money  islost  through  Jfrday's  vote  the  company 
weight  costs,  that  still  means  ^ b®1  to  change  dramatl- 


“The  problem  is  not  with  revealing  that  Shell  UK  would  left  foe  meeting  claiming  vie-  monacal  Council  for  Corpo-  tests  at  its  annual  meeting 

the  resolution’s  sentiments  publish  such  an  enyironmen-  tory.  'The  chairman  has  ac-  rate  Responsibility,  said  Shell  today  by  pointing  to  an  inter- 

but  with  foe  specific  propos-  tal  report  today.  cepted  that  external  verifies-  had  to  prove  that  it  practised  nai  code  of  conduct  as  proof 


s,"  he  said.  At  the  end  of  a lengthy  but 

The  major  stumbling  block  good-tempered  debate,  he 


was  a call  for  Shell  to  produce 
an  independently  verified 
social  report,  but  Mr  Jen- 


summed  up:  T would  like  to  I and  precisely  how.  I look  for- 


cepted  that  external  verifies-  had  to  prove  that  it  practised  nai  code  of  conduct  as  prod 
tion  is  very  desirable.  Now  what  its  new  statement  of  that  it  takes  business  ethics 
we  are  tallting  about  when  business  principles  preaches,  seriously,  writes  Chris  Barrie. 
and  precisely  how.  I look  for-  Otherwise  it  would  be  Tike  a It  wiU.  however,  admit  that 


reassure  the  proposers  that  ward  to  reading  Shell’s  first  coal-effect  fire,  polished  by 

rm  I AviAVMeHir  nnri fl iiH  ran/\i4  **  nnKlI/*  ml  afiAnc  Ki rf  TintTiniTf 


John  Jennings,  repeatedly  as-  rungs  told  the  meeting  he  ac-  timents.  Trust  can  only  be  said  Anne  Simpson,  joint 
sured  shareholders  that  the  cepted  the  need  for  such  an-  maintained  by  a.  process  of  managing  director  of  Pirc. 


the  directors  share  their  sen-1  externally  verified  report,”  public  relations,  but  without  Webb  has  supplied  Indonesia 


nai  code  of  conduct  as  proof  eair  nlav 
that  it  takes  business  ethics  r r 
seriously,  writes  Chris  Barrie.  nuppi 

It  wm.  however,  admit  that 
its  defence  subsidiary  Glover  I. 

Wphh  Vine  cllnnlioH  Tnr?nmwio  ICal  DHO 


lid  Anne  Simpson,  joint  delivering  real  warmth”.  with  45  Tactica  armoured  ve-  servanvas  promisea  to  tacme 
anaging  director  of  Pirc.  •The  aerospace  and  motor  hides  and  49  light  non-ar-  Produced  a green 

Proposing  the  motion,  components  group  GKN  will  moured  passenger-carrying  paper,  a,  blue  cme  and  oodles 


company  was  in  sympathy  diting.  T agree  in  principle  verification  of  some  kind. 


with  Us  key  demands. 


that  it  is  desirable,”  he  said,  | Backers  of  foe  resolution  I Canon  John  Han,  of  the  Ecu- 1 try  to  defuse  anti-arms  pro- 1 vehicles. 


foe  other  50  per  cent  is  help-  ca±£- 

ing  young  people  who  might  That  change,  which  has 

otherwise  be  de-motivated. 

deskilled  or  tempted  hy  J®™*® m ^ *¥*?}*$  ^ 
crime.  Better  that  the  money  lution,  has  been  forced  on  it 
is  used  for  training  or  job  sub-  ^rehtokters  who  do 

sidies  than  left  in  the  coffers  J*  ***  busm^s  dam- 
of  tiie  privatised  utilities.  I8®”  ^■y.ar,repe,at  Brent 

Spar  and  Ogonl  affairs. 

Those  institutions  are  as 

Bair  ni->u  publicity-shy  as  Shell  used  to 

■ “Ir  P«y  be  and  tend  to  regard  such 

G high-profile  votes  as  matters 

OMPETITION  policy  of  confidence  in  the  board, 
rarely  tops  lists  oT  poilt-  But  whfle  their  votes  were  In 
leal  priorities.  The  Con-  foe  pockets  of  the  chairman 
servatives  promised  to  tackle  he  was  also  in  posession  of 
the  issue,  produced  a green  their  dear  message  that  Shell 
paper,  a blue  one  and  oodles  should  not  be  dragging  its  feet 
of  opinion  from  interested  on  social  and  environmental 


COMPETITION  policy 
rarely  tops  lists  of  polit- 
ical priorities.  The  Con- 
servatives promised  to  tackle 


Minister  raps 
insurers  over 
pension  fiasco 


Horlick  calls  it  quits  with  DMG 


parties,  then  promptly  sat  on 
the  lot  No  amount  of  protest 
— there  was  plenty  — could 
persuade  them  to  legislate. 


issues. 

It  has  been  Impossible  for 
Shell  to  resist  such  sugges- 
tions, and  would  be  more  dif- 


Lahour  promises  to  do  bet-  ficult  now  that  the  Govern- 
ter-  The  new  administration  ment  has  offteally  espoused 
wants,  for  example,  to  em-  ethics  in  international  affairs. 


Dominic  WaWi 


,TAR  fund  manager  Ni- 
.cola  Horlick,  who 


and  after  discussions  with 
her  solicitors  has  decided 
against  legal  action.” 


Horlick  bad  been  offered  foe 
post  of  joint  managing  direc- 
tor alongside  John  Richards. 


John  Farr,  the  Herbert  a former  colleague  at  Mer- 
Smith  partner  representing  cury  Asset  Management. 


'resigned  from  Deutsche  I Mrs  Horlick,  denied  that  any 


Richard  Mites 


tims  of  foe  scandal  has  been 


Morgan  Grenfell  in  January 
over  allegations  that  she 
planned  to  lead  a mass  detec- 


agreement  had  been  reached 


Patrick  Pagnl,  SocGen’s 
UK  chief  executive,  said: 


between  foe  two  sides,  but  I “The  chances  of  Nicola  join- 


refused  to  comment  on  I ing  us  are  better  than  50 per 


offered  redress,  with  the  aver-  tion  to  a rival,  has  decided  not  whether  legal  action  had  been  I cent,  but  she  hasn’t  signed  as 


Ti 

■ st 


IREASURY  Minister 
Helen  Liddell  hauled  in- 


age payment  about  £8,000. 
Minister  Many  of  the  victims  are 
hauled  in-  nurses,  teachers  and  miners 


to  sue  her  former  employer 
for  constructive  dismissal. 


abandoned. 

News  of  the  decision  came 


yet.” 

Mr  Pagnl  said  it  could  be  up 


The  decision,  taken  in  con-  as  it  emerged  that  Mrs  Hor-  to  six  months  before  Mr  Rich- 


suran.ee  company  chief  who  were  hoodwinked  by  in-  sultation  with  her  solicitors,  lick  is  considering  an  offer 


executives  over  the  coals  yes-  surance  salesmen  into  leav-  Herbert  Smith,  means  Mrs  from  Soci&tg  Generate,  the 


terday  for  their  sluggish  res- 
ponse to  the  £2  billion  per- 
sonal pensions  scandal  which 
has  left  up  to  1.4  million  in- 
vestors out  of  pocket. 


ing  their  occupational  pen-  Horlick  will  lose  deferred 


sions  for  a private  plan. 

Earlier  this  week.  City 
watchdog  the  Personal  Invest- 
ment Authority  set  tough  new 


share  options  and  bonuses 


French  investment  bank,  to 
set  up  a fund  management 


worth  an  estimated  £3  mil-  arm  in  the  UK.  SocGen  Asset 


lion. 

Sources  close  to  DMG  said 


Management  plans  to  use  the 


ards  joined,  because  he  had 
only  recently  resigned  from 
MAM. 

Mrs  Horlick  quit  as  head  of 
Morgan  Grenfell's  pension 
fund  business  after  being  sus- 


brace  the  European  model  on 
competition  policy  by  adopt-, 
tog  a prohibition  approach.  In 
simple  terms,  that  means 


ment  has  officaUy  espoused 
ethics  In  international  affairs. 

The  question  now,  how- 
ever, is  bow  to  decide  on  the 
ethical  standards  companies 
should  he  expected  to  meet, 


when  foe  Office  of  Fair  Trad-  and  how  to  distinguish  be-' 
tog  suspects  a company  is  in-  tween  what  should  be  ex- 


dulgktg  in  unfair  practices  it 
can  call  an  immediate  halt 


pected  of  companies  and  of 
governments. 


UK  as  foe  focus  for  an  ambi-  pended  for  allegedly  trying  to 


Two  Dogs  mauls 
Merrydown  profit 


Ms  Liddell,  Economic  Sec-  deadlines  for  the  24  worst  of-  last  night  “She  has  left  the  tious  European  operation.  persuade  her  team  to  detect  Nicola  Horlick:  no  lawsuit.  Finch 


re  tary  with  responsibility  for  fenders,  many  of  whom  company  without  a penny,  I SocGen  confirmed  that  Mrs  I with  her  to  ABN  Amro. 


financial  services,  told  foe  in- 
surers they  had  “seriously 


attended  yesterday’s  meeting 
at  the  Treasury-  The  com  pa- 


no  share  options  or  bonuses 


underestimated  the  depth  of  nies  must  offer  recompense  to 
public  auger”  about  the  mis-  90  per  cent  of  cases  or  face 


selling  fiasco,  and  ordered  disciplinary  action,  including 
them  to  report  on  their  rest!-  fines. 


tution  plans  to  the  Treasury 
within  the  next  month. 

Describing  the  delays  as 
“simply  unacceptable",  she 
warned  the  industry’s  leaders 
that  their  conduct  would  be 
taken  into  consideration 


The  Securities  and  Invest- 
ments Board,  the  chief  regula- 
tor, also  approved  the  use  of 
guarantees  where  reinstate- 
ment to  the  original  pension 
scheme  was  impossible.  The 
introduction  of  guarantees. 


Loss  adjusters  to  be  given  the  boot 


Finch  — Dogs  In  the  first  three  months 

of  this  year.  But  the  brand 

fautv  * ««v  praWema  for  some 

*ARLY  a fifth  was  time.  Last  autumn,  Merry- 
vriped  off  the  value  of  down  reported  a 42  per  cent 
c dff  ^ alC0D0Ps  drop  in  first  half  profits,  to 


Royal’s  new  venture  will  take  hassle 
out  of  claims.  SARAH  RYLE  reports 


Personal  visits  from  the  nies  also  hope  to  save 
company  are  triggered  if  money  through  the  ven- 


the  claim  is  very  large  or  tore.  “We  expect  to  pay 
complex  — or  if  there  are  more  to  some  people,  but 


when  the  new  Labour  admin- 1 which  proride  a legally-blnd- 


istration  looked  at  foe  reform 
of  financial  services.  The 
Minister  also  plans  to  publish 
regular  updates  of  insurers’ 
progress  in  making  redress. 


mg  contract  between  insurer 
and  victim.  Is  expected  to 
speed  up  the  redress  process. 
Labour  is  keen  to  bring  a 


THE  days  of  the  merd-  which  has  a UK  premium  fraudulent 

less  toss  adjuster  are  income  of  £3.4  billion,  even  Mr  Broughton  said  in  the 
numbered.  Royal  & enlisted  “Britain’s  leading  event  of  a disaster  on  the 
Sun  Alliance  boasted  yes-  expert  on  stress”.  Professor  scale  of  the  1987  October 
terday  as  it  announced  a Cary  Cooper  from  Man-  storms,  extra  advisers 


suspicions  that  it  might  be  less  to  many  more,”  said 
fraudulent  Mr  Broughton.  “By  acting 

Mr  Broughton  said  in  the  quickly  and  taking  the  has- 
event  of  a disaster  on  the  slo  away  from  the  customer 


maker  Merrydown  yesterday 
as  foe  company  warned  that 
sales  of  its  Two  Dogs  alco- 
holic lemonade  have  col- 
lapsed and  profits  will  fall 
well  below  expectations.  . 

The  shares  tumbled  I6p  to 
74.5p  — down  from  a I41p 
high  to  the  past  12  months  — 
as  the  company  said  its  year- 


£673,000,  blaming  higher  mar* 
ketmg  costs  for  Two  Dogs. 

The  alcopap  craze,  which 
began  two  years  ago,  spawned 
some  90  products.  Two  Dogs 
isnuHfoer  two  in  the  market, 
behind  Bass’s  Hooper's 
Hooch,  and  demanded  sub- 
stantial Investment  to  protect 
its  position.  But- drinkers 
haw  been  losing  their  taste 

for  alcoholic  lemonade.  ' ' 

The  distribution  ami  mar- 
kettag  of  Two  Dogs  is  being, 
handwi  over  to  Scottish  Cour* 
age,  the  brewing  division  rf 
Scottish  & Newcastle^  ■ 
Merrydown  wUl.aefttij' 
manufacture  the  drink,  r?- 


Mr  Broughton  “By  acting  end  profit  would  be  ‘'signifi- 
qfficldy  and  tatong  the  has-  cantly  below"  City  estimates 


Senior  executives  from  28  pensions  scandal  so  that  it 
companies  were  summoned  may  press  ahead  with  wider 


speedy  end  to  foe  persons!  | new  venture  with  specialist  I Chester  university,  to  en- 1 could  be  marshalled  and 


to  foe  meeting,  as  were  the  pensions  reforms.  Frank 
heads  of  the  two  City  watch-  Field,  Minister  for  welfare 


claims  firm  Cunningham. 
As  the  first  exclusive  ar- 


dorse  the  idea. 

Steve  Broughton,  man- 


rangement  of  its  kind,  the  aging  director  of  Royal  & 
two  companies  are  to  pool  Sun  Alliance  Corporate 


could  handle  25,000  claims 
within  five  days. 


we  hope  to  remove  the 
temptation  to  exaggerate 
claims.” 

He  said  start-up  costs 
would  be  negligible  and 


Although  he  and  Cun-  said  he  had  no  precise  esti- 
ningham’s  chief  execu-  mate  of  the  amount  of 


Of  £1.5  mill  inn. 

It  is  implementing  “an 
agressive  cost-cutting  pro- 
gramme”, likely  to  include 
substantial  job  losses. 

Merrydown  blamed  poor 
distribution  and  sales  of  Twq 


dogs  charged  with  enforcing  reform,  has  been  given  a brief  their  experts  to  form  a 300-  Partnership  Division,  said  tive,  Andrew  Lund,  money  lost  through  fraudu-  tubw  „ 

fho  review  nf  norennai  nen.  to  “think  foe  unthinkable”.  It  strong  team  which  they  in-  the,  hit  squad  — equipped  stressed  the  customer  care  lent  claims  ^ 1 153  ~~~  sells 


the  review  of  personal  pen- 
sions. Afterwards,  the  Associ- 


ation of  British  Insurers  said  consider  compelling  younger 
there  was  “an  absolute  deter-  people  to  contribute  to  a pri- 


is  understood  Mr  Field  may  sist  will  *nk{1  the  ha««lft  out 
consider  compelling  younger  of  insurance  claims. 


with  lap-tops  linked  to  a approach  — no 


of  insurance  claims.  central  database  and  ex-  forms  to  fill  or  estimates 

The  experts  will  be  called  pected  to  be  fully  func*  to  obtain,  contractors 
“claims  advisers”  to  stress  tional  by  January — would  booked  on  the  spot  for 
that  they  are  there  to  help,  handle  about  200,000  repairs,  TVs  replaced 
Royal  & Sun  Alliance,  claims  a year.  within  days  — the  compa- 


mination"  to  settle  cases  as  vate  pension.  He  is  also  look- 


soon  as  possible. 


Fewer  than  one  in  10  vie- 1 private  pensions. 


ing  at  regulating  the  costs  of  that  they  are  there  to  help. 


But  he  added  that  tower  «usS‘,i* 5 E*7 


Royal  & Sun  Alliance, 


repairs,  TVs  replaced 
within  days  — the  compa- 


costs  would  eventually  feed 
through  into  premiums, 
holding  them  down  in  a 
“very  competitive  house- 
hold insurance  market”. 
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Racing 

OliviAl*  Ptooliar  ninnln  « __  _ . 

1 York  card  | 

marc^  on  ^!S  Dante  rivals.  Chris  Hawkins  reports 

Benny  dips  in  the  Derby  betting 

CHRSHAW«S 

top  rains 

205  Triple  Hay 

2.35  Royal  Applause 

IS 

410  Wales 

4.40  Kamesura  Star  (tab) 

5.10  Bane  Floy 

Triple  Hair  0*4 
BtnaDistBr 
Ctasslc  CSctes 
Sbayapty 
Happy  Days 

Kaunemara  Star  (nap) 
dan  Baa 

Olivier  peslier 

and  Benny  the  Dip 
pinched  yesterday’s 
Grosvenor  Casino's 
Dante  Stakes  nt  York  with  a 
wonderful  display  of  waiting 
in  front. 

It  was  like  Steve  Cauthen  at 
his  best  as  Peslier,  the  French 
champion,  set  out  to  ny^ke  the 
running,  gradually  injecting 
more  pace  until  pressing  the 
flat-out  button  in  the  final 
quarter  of  a mile. 

As  Peslier  put  it:  “Just  be- 
fore final  furlong  I go  very 
quickly." 

John  Gosden  had  told  Pes- 
lier to  go  to  the  front,  if  noth- 
ing else  looked  like  making  It, 
to  get  some  idea  of  whether 
the  colt  would  stay  the  Derby 
distance. 

The  jockey  reported  back  in 
the  affirmative  and  so  the  colt 
now  goes  to  Epsom  as  a best- 
priced  12-1  chance  with  the 
Tote  (only  7s  with  Hills)  to 
take  on  Entrepreneur. 

_ Gosden  is  under  no  Illu- 
sions about  the  severity  of  the 
task  facing  Benny  The  Dip. 
saying:  "Mine  is  a strong  colt 
with  a big  action,  but  I think 
Entrepreneur  could  be  a real 
champion  and  the  rest  of  us 
are  probably  running  for 
second.  But  I might  as  well  go 
for  the  place  again." 

Two  years  ago,  Gosden  had 
the  second  and  third  in  Ta- 
mure  and  Presenting  while 
last  year  Shantou  was  second 
for  him.  Nobody  deserves  a 
Derby  victory  more  and  few 
would  begrudge  this  popular 
man  the  ultimate  triumph. 

Benny  The  Dip  was  on  his 
toes  and  sweating  before- 
hand, but  this  edginess  is  a 
family  trait  and  his  brother, 
Beggarman  Thief,  was  totally 
mad  according  to  Gosden. 

Desert  Story  ran  an  honest 
race  to  finish  two-and-a-half 
lengths  second  and  looked  the 
only  danger  two  out  but,  per- 


Perth  (N.H.) 


Winning  dash . . . Twice  As  Sharp  leads  them  home  in  yesterday’s  Leeds  Sprint  Handicap  at  York 


PHOTOGRAPH;  JULIAN  HERBERT /ALL SPORT 


haps  not  getting  the  trip, 
could  not  sustain  his  effort 
The  well-touted  Apprehen- 
sion, a beautifully-balanced 
colt  and  the  pick  of  the  pad- 
dock, came  under  pressure 
early  on  and,  lacking  experi- 
ence. never  made  his  pres- 
ence Celt,  but  the  once-raced 
Yorkshire,  looking  in  need  of 
the  outing,  ran  well  until  lack 
of  fitness  told. 


With  Benny  the  Dip  and  Sli- 
ver Patriarch  winning  their 
respective  trials  in  the  last 
few  days,  the  form  of  the  San- 
down  race,  in  which  they 
were  beaten  by  Voyagers 
Quest,  now  looks  very  good. 

Voyagers  Quest  is  not  in 
the  Derby  and  Robert  Sang- 
ster,  his  owner,  looks  to  have 
dropped  a clanger,  but  will  be 
seeking  compensation  at 


Chantilly  in  the  French 
equivalent 

Classic  Cliche  looked  in  a 
class  of  his  own  among  the 
stayers  last  season  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  win  this  after- 
noon's Yorkshire  Cup  for  the 
second  year  running. 

After  his  victory  in  the  As- 
cot Gold  Cup  he  was  switched 
back  to  a mile  and  a half  and 


ran  a fine  second  to  Pen  tire  in 
the  King  George  at  Ascot 
while  his  subsequent  failure 
in  the  Arc  was  put  down  to 
training  problems. 

Mons,  fourth  in  the  St  Le- 
ger  and  third  to  Time  Allowed 
In  the  Jocky  dub  Stakes  last 
month,  looks  the  main  threat 
although  Celeric  can  never  be 
discounted  on  this,  his 
favourite  track. 


Classic  Cliche  (3.10)  looks 
best  of  a strong  Saeed  bin  Sur- 
oor  raiding  party  while  his 
Asas  (3.40)  could  win  the 
Michael  Seely  Memorial 
Stakes. 

Pat  Eddery  could  take  the 
final  two  races  on  Kenne- 
mara  Star  (4.40)  and  Game 
Ploy  (5.10)  who  Is  much  bet- 
ter than  recent  form  figures 
might  suggest 


T0NYPALET 

top  ram 

T0NYPALEY 

TOP  FORM 

155 

Raffeglo 

Raflagto 

2.15 

RodUa 

— 

2.S5 

Peattends  Ryer 

MIStHY  Academy 

245 

Abajarry 

Bravo  Envoy 

3.00 

NVmy 

Kate^o 

320 

Badtesmere 

BadJcsrraTO 

3.3U 

Untatten 

Pariah 

350 

AitMDam 

Outline 

400 

TeoiuyViittoh 

Tnmq 

4.20 

CbevalRoc 

My  Beloved 

430 

Savoy 

Hanpa 

4.50 

Ffagatap 

Lonely  Haart 

500 

HlnfeaNiaa  i wli  !■■■ 

noisnwpnwfevQ 

5.20 

Mazurtk 

Magnate 

A tot.  tscr,'  feat*  rf  IX  miss  wtti  sweeping  Sums  sailing  me  tang-saidfeig  (pauper. 

Going  Good  to  Soft.  * Derates  (Attars 

Loop  tfsttaxa  traveler*  3.00  GoM  Pqsoa  8 nMTrwefi.  North  Ycdcnae.  223  mSis;  4 00 
Sm uata.  5.00  Qucaomy.  J ftqjerakL  ffcrth  YaricMe.  233  mites. 

Sovn  day  wtaMtK  None 
BMtand  that  dm:  4 00  Sx  Oaks. 

Figures  m ba>cti  ana  horse's  nan*  denote  days  sinco  last  ouung. 


e|  pans  CHARITY  POLO  TOURNAMENT  NOVICES’  CHASE 


• 2mf3.Hi  (9  declared) 
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BHQNE-POUlHiC  SKD  PROTHmOH  HAMNCAP  CHASE 
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REEVES  & IffiYLAN  NQVH5ES'  HAWMCAP  HWDL£ 

2m  1 10yds  £2.710  (7  declared) 
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COURSE  SPECIALISTS 
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Salisbury  runners  and  riders 


Rp*tanded  loop  couse  wUh  a run-h  of  sewn  ftitongs. 

Gmq:  Good  10  run.  tnal  3(  Good,  watered.  * Denotes  bfenkos. 

Dtk  rtgh  ntBibers  fewnred  n races  up  to  71. 

Long  dbtanca  travellers:  3.20  Double  Alleged.  M Johnston.  Nonh  Veutaifra 
Seven  dsy  wtanore:  None 
Bflnkerad  Hist  tfane:  toie 

Rguras  In  brackeis  alter  horsa's  name  denote  days  since  last  outing 


2 ^ IJ  WARMINSTER  MAIDEN  STAKES  2Y0 


51  £3.282  (9  dsdared) 
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2 45 DRUIDS  HANDICAP  3Y0 


1 1 m £3,330  (1 B declared) 
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3AADURNH1RD  CONDITIONS  STAKES  3Y0 

■dCV  1 m 4f  £4.590  (4  declared) 
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70 

81® 

9f£] 

ions 
npn 
t2  a 
0(12) 
14(7) 


11)  (DJtti  A Perns  4-9-10. 
“Kanwn  4-9-6  


J Bate 


.6521- 

044»  &«M  (Z3S  R IOMD  4-9-6 * R 

>10(0  0pm  Buff  (19)  JO  (D>  Cta  Mtaroi  6-9-6 Aogrt  GaBawro  (7) 

HUD-  Staten  Ron  657)  J Iota  4-9-6 ACM 

2300-2  TMRH  Mr  5-9-5 C Rutter 


(B)Ri 


a}(D)UFRx4-4-« Paul  Eddery 

-DtAma?  Em®  1-8-13 D Kantaun 

RAWSuBI  6-8-13 8 Sundew  * 

. _.»!LJaoel 4-8-8 Sopbier  WcM  f!) 

B fetBron  4-8-5 B Doyle 

Boon  6-9-5 M Bubals 

IIJATOH 4-8-4 M Mm  (3) 

“ M Usede  9-8-3 F Herf 

C Hagan  4-8-0 J 

Banks:  2-1  Haanfc  1 1-2  Atnc  tta  7-1  lanm  M Braanq.  ID-1  Frozen  14-1  tarns  Star.  16-1 
Gcaar.  Oooa  BoD.  AM  tWs.  ta>  Drt 


HOJ1 
542206  BBdWsStari 
00*00-  Hrtnrtg 
14330-  SartoaiTM 
200-62 
12300-'  Anal  Walks 
02240-  H0Da*i 
01124)  tan.  Lad 
OtKJ- 


COUBSESPffilAIJSTS 


Jadeys 


id  An 


LDeltnrt 

MEddtm 

Tltefcw 

3IU1 

BaaOW 

BHrtaa 


% 

LateEt 

Trann 

W 

Aunt 

LtoteSt 

245 

•41 41 

BHona 

33 

296 

128 

■38  66 

£09 

4«  Q 

-7J5 

JLDHdao 

14 

105 

113 

4655 

■4238 

PFICste 

12 

89 

115 

■3489 

US 

BCMten 

11 

70 

15.7 

■2355 

137 

■»17 

DBCCtawrt 

10 

99 

10.1 

-2650 

159 

-174 

PWCtappte-Bnro 

8 

35 

2£9 

■028 

119 

-1756 

UCtmnea 

8 

135 

blS 

■81.10 

Walsh  banned  four  weeks 


DAVID  WALSH  was  yes- 
terday banned  for  four 
weeks  (starting  Saturday)  for 
failing  a drug  test.  He  was 
referred  to  the  Jockey  Club 
Disciplinary  Committee  for 
an  inquiry  after  analysis  of  a 
urine  sample  he  gave  at  Hun- 
tingdon in  February  revealed 
a presence  of  amphetamines. 


Although  the  22-year-old 
jump  jockey  has  48  hours  to 
appeal,  his  ban  means  he  has 
practically  lost  all  chances  of 
landing  the  Conditional  Jock- 
eys’ title,  having  started  yes- 
terday level  with  Barry  Fen- 
ton at  the  top  of  the  table  on 
34  winners  for  the  season 
Which  ends  this  month. 


™asumfl  two  mks  with  a run-in ol  nearly  fiw  Wongs anda 
araigMSHturtanoA  WWeandfbt 
Going  Good  ★ Denotes  UM&rs. 

Draw:  Lns  te  niKJrte  laboured  n sprirns. 

5.10  Major  Change.  Miss  Bay  Kfllteway.  Doreel  275  irtte:  3 10 
&maan.  3.40  RbamUi.  4.40  temanara  S®.  5.10  Wahfta  Sank.  J Durtop.  Sussex,  255 
imJa. 

Seven  day  wknen:  None 
BMund  first  imie:  None 

Figures  n brackete  after  noise's  name  denote  days  sine®  Iasi  oubng 


M Ml  77 
LDHM  87 
T (Man  B0 
JFEpH  89 

...  It  Mai  S3 


O ^STAKES HANDICAP 3Y0  ■ 

■■■Ww6(2l4yds £20,388 (30 fledaied)  ' CH4 

101  m iia  Fta6atera(2Bn(nBirt9-7 
W2r3i  i2tPfi2awtall(13)lBauniiM 

WS0)  1283  tawaParad(M{1BPijfc94 71'.  . 

»4n7)  ?1MC  MwRratfefenwftpKit^gajLo™';  _ . 

TO  1141  0408  F«TwEya0rtnB7)TEMHtF)M  I 

TM  >76)  021-6  TrtfaBWM(BRJlit^>iY  ' " Pal 

107(5)  341- T*ywa08ll(ll)EDii*p6-li w ton  86 

BBCW  6*VJ  CuafePrtnca(33)(D)U£nsa.10  __  . K Data  87 

IDS  110,  1J682  Badfl^BlkMcAiilte-a  UJfeS  B 

110Q  3U12S  tarnaralfmoronrromEttWB-B  j Fatal  n 

111(7)  VMS  : ” FLySa  7S 

112119,  13*83  Amdao(n)f  yfehw 8-6  ..  . bmE  88 

1t3  (11)  520-10  «Bttni8MIB).U01WS-3  .1. J Cand  83 

IMS  321-23  JtalBlefcnSttUui  8-? Bata  Dm  a Bl 

mn3  H8il  tato™(IBI)IBUlUni»-,Eq  B IkdBaM  B3 

WP  1-0210  Jwftero-lrtMflDRVWmta 7-” 0 Hta  82 

n?i*,  8J321  StoOtatodiMu  8*17-13  _ . R lUtae  79 

nans  £62  ten -jm*trM3 \ e£™S  tb 

119 PI  2,648  tafidn (Iff UJ*ww7-12  ..  T MBm  74 

120119  Biritown^ JV6EMI  N Crt  » 

SriPP.6:.!  TP!PeB-  *1*  Tlri  5SS?* ,D_1  ->*»■*  AnoamaL  Jei  Hck.  11-1  CoBncPnnw.  14-1 

(ft-1  Oigw^ tawfril  Ata>.  CrtaRc.  Btone.  a>-l  Ftro  batee.  Fg  Vai 

EksCW*  Nomat M, Moon. tee 6tv Fa. S-1  JaKta-lm.FwxaB.  3>i  iMamv 

RMMGBB1E- FtaataKtaa  c urantan.  ,5i  beMPutart  andnod7l.Gr  3. 68Fn  Sprotaft 

tanaxd  n lead  btaSv  tan!  hita^  ,di  >n.  2nd  d iz.  a beims  ban  jemi  8 Newnaria  71 6d-Fn  anm 
J^ri^Hg^.^1'M!^^^J.r^^3rae)6.3briWl^aweliiliBrtDac2taf  Iw^sfeGd 
J«1^  ABBnnnt  wien«  tarwbdirmdL  Sntai'iE.teDSH  BeuaddHOtao  in  iuao,9n.  tai 
riri*NrrirewteBimni™mrt»!»efcu(Antea5*oliB  FvTUrEWtfdRiroeraboBf.Oehnil 

as^5ff*KMa^aaaaiB?jffi 

Oksus1  6i  3,  hop.  6d-5U  ■*>  Safe*  FW*  w,  leadero.  9n  a 11  ha,  181  Bandns  Pnnant  nnfml 

final lurtna. Bff.uM1.HS btaff  »mx. H Random  in, top  G85«  RntaroHM 5iS2?l Bta5«Stal 
add  12.  m MrtitaMte,  £J m TtaKtaTn 

to:  cAmq  idage^  M 12. 1 1 MM  6rtn  .tad  ai  Nenmata  71  hcao.  U- FmulSi  TiU*  Hro  AM  pomsSr  uscU 
wtaro,  t-v  trtrol  Wow  11 M.  iwdrt tautoina.  >j,  MBarttm.  eflan2lML  no«te«ssm.7Mta3ay 
Fmc  Ml  o«j  II  all  stmrt  on  Ml  am  el  Hanoi*  71  heap  Fn.  KawR  btanom  D»  a hd 


2 ^ ^ WM  OF  YORK  INTSUiATlOPUU.  FACTORS  STAKES 


' 6f  £25.400  (10  declared) 


CH4 


291  i5l  DCT12-  DBIOaM (187) (D)F-bn Stan 6-9-t K Dartav  88 

202(21  W538  0meWIDBacwHa»(D) NCala^an *->*  . . " M f£Sn  85 

203(71  MBM  Anrtl  W(D) WIA» 6-9-0  K Fata  Bl 

204(11  0610-1  BOiaAfRtteM (54) fC&)B tab 4-9-0  „ . ""  _ ■ Hk  88 

20S  B)  022-3  To'D»BBOin2)OT(BF)Pitant5-9-0 _*  e Htad  81 

20819,  1/158  Btoe  Dexter  (Siq  (IRC  tat  Sum  4-a-ii r Mtoi  *90 

207181  44-243  CataBa (11) (C0)B idling 7-8-11  ..  . _ J Cwnfe  87 

208  W)  ,112-1  Ftetaan  (291  p)W  Jam  4-6-11  T Data  BE 

209(3)  5155-0  MktefMdFtoaar (38) (0}Rtam*r 4-0-11 *Dbw  OKnH  77 

210  rt«  12-021  taianSplrt  (11)  (D)W6M  Turner  3-8-5 VI 7.777 'Z  1«J  «—  82 

BBUtm9-4ERjcCuKr.7-fRonlAntom.5-lFatona.6-i  0Adeni1>2ClawiaDaica  1 2-1  GaaBa  W-l 
Talhelteol.  20-1  Amt.  Indai 

RHHBUBE-DUEitetaTtart  leader  led  Bnaiutang  juaanyn.  atari  laMtamJAas:  JOoxMtera 
LstaSlAtalfc  Pnartioi.  mal  ifti  bad  teteoim*  a Ball  5lritas.  6dFm.  totoi  CaaMg  Bite  by  a i*.  BajW 

£f  J*  ulaOM 

OwteR  Qmed  leaden,  fed  am  II  out  Hcrorit  torn  hone,  aid  rill.  II  bdnd  Bond  Htaidock  61  Grl  Cd-Fra 
«oti DaMhHDamrnm  m Wna wta, tee taadn  Ufenu tw  Cacnattc cosxd tam ruaicJenhdUtm 
MM7  llfl  MM  Crap'S  iJdrilfawrotel  61  heap.  Gd  FtehaanWeni. Iff  nm  lira*  mmBimHwta 
Won  a Hamm.  Ofto  51  Uskd  GO.  tcamo  «tay  Hao  b|  IL  total  Smrt  Itata  iwl  staed  m nA  an,  ri  Utan 
& heap,  fid-ftt.  baadng  Qifaoc  Of  28C 


QYOmSMRECUP 


Tm  5f  1 94yds  £55.339  (9  declared) 


CH4 


381  Q /1120-  Ctart CSdn (221) (CO) Site Surar 5-9-0 LDMtOriroSO 

302(7)  320-00  SaotalBt (ri(C} ll SteuK 6-8-12 K Batter  — 

303  0 1121-4  Calak  (13)  n D Matey  5-8-9  Pit  Etetar  H 

304(5)  5120-3  BroTolhllaartMflaSipFJIfeS Hal 7-8-9 K Fata  84 

lOSrt  123-30  Itta (13) RAnosUong 5^8-9  ___ — R Ha  85 

306(1)  4245-3  Men(U)LConani4-B-9 J Bum  IB 

307(6)  13566  SnaramTO®  JDuM*-*-9 TUn  84 

30819)  126-22  B(haaw {15}  (pJBHfc  4-8-9 H Nt  79 

309(B)  452*1  WMwta AH* P9)U Sanaa 4-8-6 M J Home  85 

Bauriif-4  QaswCfejK.  3-1  Cetafc.  5-1  nrmearoar  Altai.  6-1  More.  12-1  Itata.  14-1  hcrlotf?  Mai.  16-1 
Sannan.  20-1  Wwranw 

FORM  aa)C- Ctaart  C8*ta  Hal  had  ntonapnMawt  hioochaKriiEMqLKHfi,mertagn.i5*L32ibdM 
Helrob4tLorBdBii«Ini«Aa  & I.60SR  Ray  To  Ely  R*art  La)  jaaiim.  mi  on  alone  pace  a*n  leaded  KoulM 
(X  6.  KO  beltta  NaUiaan  al  Mnrtan  1 n8l  rib.  6d  Mow:  Good  headri  31  om.  «yed  on  w*.  3W  ri  1 0. 1*  brirod 
Dm*  AlnRd  ri  Nmnrtei  1 m 41  te  2.  GWin.  aaiti  Criarfc . ritgn  31  out  one  pea  MS  Ana  4ft.  hln  R.  Snna. 
r kadi . irabfe  u dotone.  a,  i i o.  ban  a Ute,  ribat  31  out  nettmta  dostag  ops.  Rtt  ri  io . ten  a 
Saenaacaii  aow  lD.  eeMned  cucMi  31  on,  iaa  bta  3S  Wlmedar  OiasEd  me  tom  2t  at  topi « ana  pace. 
2nd  ri  8, 3M  bahn)  Ordaisn  Sal  a Asm  2n  sl&  Gdf  m Mtoaokr  AM  Ptortem.  led  1 1 out  too  an  ml  «n 
aiMitauv  im  41  (i  3. 6d.  mans  EteAieirirolX 


GLASGOW  STAKES  3Y0 

1 m 2f  85yds  £9,681  (6  declared) 


CH4 


401(1, 

402(6) 

4030 

4040! 

4856) 

40814) 


10-  Am (201) St* Swan  M2 L Dated  80 

10  Septaaon,  (28)  (BF)  BIBs  8-12 H BBh  7B 

7 &w*  Palace  CSHBF)MSttu»B-9 H J Kama  88 

5-2  Rriimrtii  P6)7n*ikJ0  6^ Pta  Bfetay  81 

2 Stays  (2*D(BF)WHmB-9 1 H»4»U 

32>  S»u™dsl»(2fl«(BF)JFfc6eaU6-g K Fata  07 


BeBav  3-1  Am.  7-2ft«mti.Snaya.  9-2  Steh  Ptaw.  5-1  Spins  m.  8-1  Scrinmv 
fOflaBUK-AaaKtaioijdiawriiaMriAiddyandmhaiaaiBariS.iBlDriMHstartnGriitssBimeri. 
GdSopfeaiiM)Mdan8iraKHiriia4abehMIMAi«imaltetauylR3sto.Gd  Break  Pataca  (feta 
up.  trataai  21  (M.  nueda  Wri  15  4bd*dFtashk  aNntuy  imrata.  Gd  Btasnstete  teatam  21  am.  rai 
on  m one  pace.  2nd  ri,5  abriMUsmAriEMny'Iniiitari.aiShayxLadiim  HiW.5aailieadHltajjliii.2od 
riii)  lHbdm)CaitaDasEaDoncaate'lmitan.Fn.SynnndiMttJdiMBr2iau(eilM.Doeita.3nlri7,9ll 
betenflEnawaPortfead  imUsaL  GA 


4.10 


EBFTHAVBJJNG  THE  TURF  RACECOURSE  OF  THE  YEAR 
MAIDEN  STANS  ZYD 

6f£5.692(9decJafBd) 


Alter  Tta  Bate  BHiOa  9-0 

Aianfie  Rtag  M JrilUm  W) 

^SKWc SSS^T^. 

Jtaes  Jencl  UDBtiiBn  9-0 

5 Latatad Pltda (6)PEwrs 9-0  .... 
Hantaan  st*5wwr  9-0 
Kates  PCol 


501(11 

503(2) 

804 151 
50517) 

506  a 
507*5 

508  m 

50913)  BoBHknNTkNEt  B-9 R Dart  — 

Batft®9-*  Wafe5.5-2UonH(rm  9-2  A1W  Hifton.  1 3-2  Artndc  VBro^.  10-1  rtiagt.  16-1  Ldetand  Pitas. 

20-iHaRwDaji 


Damn  HortU  (3)*S0 

PH  Eddoy  — 

G Dtd&dd  — 

. J F Egai  78 

ir  • 

0*9-0 Tl 


4,40  BERRY  MA6KOAL  CEMTH4ARY  STAKES  HANDICAP  3Y0 


'7f  202yds  £8.285  (19  declared) 


801 16)  14-30  UtefeAnonl  (19)  lira  JttemaBi  9-7.. J Cam*  80 

60ZH9)  321060  FaatBatteta (9) (DJRHeirEfieaiJ 9-2 F Lpta  p)  79 

80301)  J6-2S1  Tigrtio (10) (5U) e*i (D) 6 Lfr« >2  GtaSeta  80 

604(16)  1-0013  BoHOiWIIDWmNCtaBglnM l.MU  O 

605(18)  312-4  1tefa*«(19)PCalt'M'- TM  01 

688  Iff  13-5  CH|WtU«r(11)(W  n K*™, &*1* 0Bte«  88 

907(13)  11WJ0  Btad8BJM(W)1EtaHlngB-12 timta  Itayar  P)  7B 

698(7)  31-04  OrorlbtSu (13)10) EFu*p8-li.-- --  * F**»  84 

■9(1)  &43-01  EraatClliM WISH 01) (muStUr 8-11 H J tana  68 

B10C4  23056  taHVGas«rmjBaiv»-1D I ... BM^r  70 

811(8,  33-524  KtascrKacfea (13) KUafctete »0 W J O’Crnar  84 

812(101  13  CajitaisSeo11(29)(D)JGkm>10 6 Cartr  89 

H3(2)  231-  canOoa(nB)itsJFBDBM>9 J ftrtna  92 

814(13  26-1D0  StaroDeStfUtmt5*^ --.N.ri*  2 

618 14)  0S6rl  Ktoanin  Stn  (19)  (m  _PHE4taiyten 

6161(4)  066064  I C»1  RamaiatarpiWP  Earn  >5 J £ Sta  93 

817  nn  eoow  OutOt  Stew  (iff  BUdtanfr* 1 lenta  85 

018(15)  55423  B«te Tany « I EaaErt»-l L Ctana*  84 

E1B [S  00302  SHMStWimUrcUta*!7-10 Jim  85 


Betty:  7- 

SamtaW. 


7-1  &eri  Otal  8-1  ryete.  hememaaSte.  10-1  CalwsoLady.  19-1  BridCktetf,  OaerToYtau.  CauGon. 


5 4 LEVY  BOARD  SEVH*TH  RACE  RATCD  HANDICAP 

■ ■ W 1 m a 85ydS  £8.792  [)4  dectered) 

3/2-01  HodiyOaste  (19)  (OjUStode  *-9-7 

26005  ttelteJr  Otel  (37)  JNaA*  6-9-6 

IBflDI 


10 

2m 

3UI 
4,9 
50 
B 113) 


1804) 
llfl 
12  IQ 
1319) 
MIT) 


•xw?  bwm  k***  r";"  "rrr  . • >■■■■!■  — 

20305-  Stay  lire  flBHPArtWtnri  4-9-3 J Forkna  85 

1AD-  WiMtaSata  (199)  Jbunfcc  4-9-3 K Darter  14 

2001-6  OanBea(l2)HC«i5-9-2 K Ffeta*«B0 

<12301  tau  Oiinon  (22)  (P)  l^v  KtabOT;  £1  0 1 B DtafiaH  87 

1555-  Hataro  CM*  p2B)(D)JG05dBn  4-9-0 L MM  83 

1W0-  Bad BoatoJ OTjUBRAMana 4-8-13 IBb  U 

10005  6aa*n*y(9)(D)0Harth*rK5-8-n PH  Bfetay  88 

2500-6  BraatenfebtatH  I Batty  4-8-11 IB  9 

i*C6  «» Sop (Z3)B3 6 UOMiun 4-8-10 L Nnartea  78 

1130-2  Gtae He AflbgOTWCThdiaiin 4-8-6 D Hdbmm  84 

M -421  ltaataff»Pife»  (13)  P)PK«ra  4-6-8 C Lmrtfear  (7)  BB 

00330  Star taaoro*r (Iff P Cote 7-8-fl T Orion  83 


Britten:  5-1  Raodcy  i3am.  1i-2Ha)a  Chanaa.  7-1  Che  Ben.  8-1  ttataHCi9fc,6tateARfcai3nipagi»Pmce. 

12-1  wantoSffliK.  fed  Rottc.  t^PVy.aaitollaBt.  StarMBnagar- 


C0URSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jhwts 


L Dotted  40 

Pal  Eddery  U 

J Raid  20 

WStataban  19 

HJ  Hanna  15 

VRyaa  15 


79 

100 


8. 

Lems 

Teams 

19 

tae 

% 

LeteSt 

237 

•5040 

HBACedi 

» 

13 

■5  77 

UB  Start 

2* 

117 

205 

*32.09 

188 

-3551 

JLDattep 

18 

88 

205 

■1SJ4 

JHHGaeden 

18 

91 

198 

-19« 

148 

BBanao 

IS 

1*1 

113 

-34  97 

-11  B0 

ana 

13 

SB 

133 

■taw 

15 

•567 

PFICeta 

12 

88 

136 

■2382 

RESIST  THE  FORCE  proved 
that  they  do  come  back  when 
taking  the  Lima  Handicap  at 
Lingfield  yesterday. 

The  seven-year-old  was  go- 
ing to  run  in  the  1993  2,000 
won  by  Za fonic  but  was 
kicked  a few  days  before  the 
race  and  never  competed. 

However,  he  returned  from 
a three-year  absence  to  win 
over  hurdles  for  Josh  Gifford 
last  November  at  Ascot,  and 
then  returned  to  Charles 
Cyzer.  his  former  trainer. 

Cyzer  reflected:  “He  was 
one  of  our  better  horses  and 
the  accident  before  the  Guin- 
eas was  a great  disappoint- 
ment Td  love  to  run  him  on 
grass  again,  but  with  his  legs 
you  have  to  take  every  day  as 
It  comes.” 

DayreUa  got  up  in  the  dying 


strides  of  the  opener  under 
Michael  Roberts  to  snatch  the 
spoils  from  Nampara  Bay, 
who  bad  attempted  to  make 
all  in  the  Santander 
Handicap. 

gmwnntha  Vincent,  assis- 
tant to  trainer  Willie  Muir, 
said:  ‘'DayreUa  suffered  from 
sore  shins  lagf  season  and 
spasms  in  her  flanks,  but  she 
is  just  coming  to  herself 

now.” 

Petoskin  maria  every  ride  erf 
the  Vigo  Claiming  Stakes  for 
trainer  Jeff  Pearce  and  jockey 
Michael  Wigham. 

Wigham  gradually  in- 
creased the  pace  after  a slow 
first  half  mile,  and  from  then 
on  was  always  holding  the 
whip  band  to  win  by  three 
and  a half  lengths  from  One 
Off  The  Rail 


Results 


YORK 

AOS  (1b  2f  asydty  1,  PAMBHOl  L 
□snori  (8-11  lav):  2.  CharMta  Cortay 
(11—4);  B,  Bata  Down  (6-1).  5 ran.  X.  S (L 
Cumani)  Tate.  El  SO;  CI^Q.  Ei.-M).  Dual  F. 
n.50.GSF:  K.74. 

sjs  (sr>  1,  twich  as  sharp,  s huo 

(IOI);  a,  Lago  tal  Vterreio  (20-1);  3,  Bfadfe- 
oosCoort  (13-BIbv).  14  ran.  X.X.(P  Harris) 
T«K  CltLBO;  £2.60.  C4.Q0.  C1S0  Dual  R 
C57Jffl.  Trto.  E1975a  CSF:  £190.43.  Tricast 
G4SS2& 

^.lOdmEfSSydstal.SaMIVTHSMP, 

O Peslier  (100-30  tav):  a,  Pewt  Story 
(4-1 U 3,  HnaWI  (B-1).  9 ran.  2*.  Jt  (J 
Qosrtn)  Tour  DS50;  £1.70  Cim  £2.31. 
Ov*I  F:  06.10.  Trto.  mw  CSF:  OBjOB. 
9lAO  (TT302vda)c  I.OBfntH  STALLS,  T 
Ouim  (TO-11:  a,  ttfciae  Bafaar  (8-1);  S, 
inMiMei  [6-1).  5-1  tav  Hairmroratein.  14 
ran  3t  » IR  Jolwwon  Houghton)  To» 
EllTft  080,  £210.  £200.  Dual  F:  M840. 
Trio:  £80.70.  CSF:  £70.78.  TrttMC  £36882 
4.10  (0f)l  1.  BOOTOOARa,  T Chinn  (2-7 
lav);  ^OKtUtaMaolo  (ia-1);*,  Jtakrete) 
(15-2).  4 ran.  IK.  6.  IP  CWBjTOto!  El  SO.  Dual 
F-OlO.CSF.E4SO. 

4LAO  (Iip  H llrtdrt  1,  IWHPOli,  A 
Culiuuu  (6-1):  2.  Opaqna  (8-1);  a.  Hbfiren 


Blow  (11-2  lav).  16  ran  Sh  hd.  A (Mrs  M 
Revel ey)  Tote:  C7.7V  £2.60.  C2J0.  010. 
Dual  F;  El7.4a  Trio:  04 IO.  CSF:  £40  31. 
Tricast:  C1BB.03.  NR:  Executive  Deal  on. 
ouAwoncajo.  PtACEPonetsao 
JACWOto  £7.88830. 

UNQF1ELD 

2-18  (SD*  1,  DAVDSIILA,  M Roberts 
(14-1);  2,  Man  ■ ure  a Bay  (20-1);  X 9s» 
Amd  Woedten  (2&-1).  7-S  lav  Hevm  GoH 
Mover.  Uran.  Nfl.nk.(W»4ulr|7«e  C14.1D: 
£290.  £9 JO.  £1820.  Dual  F.  £174.80.  Trta 
cmeo.  CSF;  E256JBB.  tncast  E4  590  « 
XAB  <2my  1,  PBTOSXH,  M Wlgnam 
(15-8  Jntrtv);  2,  Owe  Off  Tta  Ba8  (5-3):  3, 

torofi  ~ (10-11  15-8  Jnt-iav  Bats- 

banoo.  6 ran.  3X  1.  U Ftesrca)  Tore:  £240. 
Cl  20.  Cl  4tt  Dual  F:  £2.90.  CSF  £8.4fl. 

S4D  £1wi  art  1,  SMART  BOV,  C Rutter 
(10-1);  »,  PnrtantlHg  ta  (7-i|;  3.  Ae- 
etar  Vantwr*  (14-1 ).  iS-0lavScari«Cres- 
cant  6 ran.  G.  3.  (P  cole)  Tola:  rn  20;  C280. 
C2fla  Dual  F;  £2310.  CSF:  056.06  NR. 


XM  (lna):  1,  RESIST  TUB  FORCE,  R 
Ftewefi  (0-2).  2,  Brtfc*  (7-S  tav);  ^ 
mam  (4-1)  8 ran.  Nk.  9.  (C  Cyzar)  Toro- 
E7.40;  £1.40.  £1.10.  C210.  Dual  F:  £11.40. 
CSF:  £17.81.  TrkasttSBJff. 
<ao(yrti.aaCYcoBMAHP«R.DHarri- 
■on  (2-5  tav);  X,  tadbyt  (tetemm 
(100-1);  8,  Jtafl jlre  (10-1)  13  ran.  2. 6 (M 


StoUKl  Tote:  El  JO:  £1.10.  El  7. 10.  C1.7D. 
Dual  F.  £70.70  Trio:  £88  00.  CSF:  £118 S3. 
4-50  Jim  *!>:  1,  CAHTOH  VtaHTURE.  W 
Ryan  (7-1);  S,  Mtartre  Aapeeto  (18-1);  3,  bi 
Hao  Money  (10-1).  4-1  Jnl-fav  General 
Haven.  Mar  ad).  13  ran.  5. 1 (5  Woods)  Ton: 
£11  00:  £4  JO.  Efi.90.  (340  Dual  F:  £100.70. 
Trio:  EM4.S0.  CSF:  £113.54.  Trlemh 
£1.05122 

QUADPOn  £10290. 

PLACBFOTt  £3. 770.00. 

HEREFORD 

1-05  (Zaaa  If  HtOa)l  1,  SONQ  OF  THE 
SWORIA,  M A FHzgeraid  (4-7  lav);  2,  Med 
Tbe  Onndte  (0-4);  a,  Hotate  Culuim  (6-1). 
6 ran.  4. 14.  y Old)  7ow.  El  JO:  £1.10.  £122 
Dual  F:  El  ja  CSF:  £2 11. 

1U  Cbn  at  lioyto  Hdtofe:  1,  FLEET 
CADET,  G Supple  (2-S  tav).  a.  Look  to  Ttae 
Hkrar(7-n;3lAM4Frir  Allotam  (6-1V  7 
ran.  7. 9,  (M  Ptpo)  To»:  £1 .40:  Cl.iO.  £i  JO. 
Dual  F-CIja  CSF:  n.DO 
8J>0  (3m  1 M 1 0nto  CH]l  1,  BALLY  CLO- 
Vffl,  N WHIIamson  (15-8  lav).  2,  CoasSna 
(20-1);«,Direaond  Fort  (B-4).  6 ran.  Hd.  T)C 
I Miss  v wnitama)  Tol#:  £2.10;  £2.10.  E7.1Q. 
Dual  F‘  £18  50  CSP  £2123.  NR-  Woodlands 

Ganhire. 

320  Ore  If  Hdtall  1.  TATHMW.  X Alr- 
pww  (13-Ej:  a.  Fkmr  Back  (7-1):  3.TeaTaa 
To®  (14-1).  8-4  fav  Reveraa  Tnruat  10  ran. 
4.  X (M  Bosley)  Tola-  £780.  £2.90,  £260. 


C3J0.  Dual  F;  £20.60.  Trio:  £11642  CSF: 
£50.12.  Tricast  £57283. 

4jOO  (Htn  3f  llOytate  HdWJ:  1.  SP1CUL 
BEAT,  Mr  C Vigors  (B-13  fav);  2, 
Ihehmi  (13-1*:  3,  Lord  Foley  (0-1).  8 
ran.  DIM.  23.  (N  Henderson)  Tole:  £120; 
£1 .10,  £1-70,  C21D.  Dual  F:  £8.22  CSF:  £820. 
«2O(*n1fHOpl*a0i1,taKSMll- 
BROOK,  Mr  E WUliama  [?-i  ravt  2.  TrHast 
tad  (6-1);  3,  Itaaty  Bridie  (12-1).  n ran. 
3K.  21 . (D  Goldsworthy)  Tour  £250;  Cl  JO, 
C3.20.Cim  Dual  F:  £820.  Trio:  £28.60.  CSF: 
£1281. 

SJOO  (am  1f)i  1,  CA5TU  OWEN,  Mr  R 
Thornton  (4-9  lav).  2,  f^ieanam  dub 
(6-2J;a,Be  tattraoellMI.  IDran.  iaa  p 
Mem  Ison]  Tote:  £120;  £1.10.  CUD,  £5.10. 
Dual  F:  £220.  Trio:  £22Ja  CSF:  £3  10.  MR: 
Deep  C Ova. 

QUADPOTi£1Sw40. 

PLACEPOTl  £34.00. 

• Martin  Bosley,  ttlo  lormar  jump  jockey, 
saddled  me  nrai  winner  ol  hts  training 
career  when  Tattimm  landed  the  St  Rich- 
ards School  Conditional  Jockeys'  Novices' 
Handicap  Hurdle  at  Hereford  yesterday, 
“lira  oeflar  man  riding  my  lira  winner  as 

[hat  wac&ucfi  a iDngiHnaagn  l can't  remem- 
ber." Damned  Boriey,  who  notched  90  win- 
neralnhfs  li  years  rtaflns  and  took  cwthe 
training  licence  from  Ms  lather  John  at  ths 
beginning  a February. 
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Sports  Politics 

Lord  MacLaurin’s  resignation  will  hasten  radical  changes  in  a body  that  oversees  sports  policy.  Nick  Varley  reports 

Council  chairman  steps  down 


JL  FUNDAMENTAL 
#%  overhaul  of  the 
structure  of  sports 
administration  was 
# mhastened  _ last 
night  by  the  resignation  of 
Lord  MacLanrin  as  chair- 
man  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Sports  Council. 

The  multi-millionaire 
former  Tesco  chairman's 
decision  to  step  down  had 
been  widely  forecast  since 
he  pat  h1*  name  to  an  eve- 
of-election  letter  warning 


of  the  danger  of  a Labour 
government. 

The  new  sports  minister 
Tony  Banks  even  said  of  the 
administrator  last  weekend 
in  the  Observer:  “Let's  say 
well  have  an  interesting 
relationship.  Bat  I think  it 
will  be  a short  one.” 

Bat  the  resignation  — for 
"‘"personal  reasons",  ac- 
cording to  the  UKSC  — will 
also  hasten  a revolutionary 
reappraisal  of  an  organisa- 
tion which  formally  took 


European  Cup  Winners9  Cup  final 

Barcelona  1 , Paris  St-Germain  0 

Ronaldo 
spot on 


Bussed  Thomas 
in  Rotterdam 


RONALDO'S  glittering 
talents  last  night 
bestowed  European 
silverware  on  Barce- 
lona and  Bobby  Robson,  but 
whether  the  Catalan  club's 
unprecedented  fourth  tri- 
umph In  this  competition  will 
extend  the  Englishman's  trou- 
bled reign  in  Spain  past  this 
summer  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  was  an  impressive  addi- 
tion to  the  64-year-old  Rob- 
son's CV,  which  last  boasted 
European  success  way  back 
in  1961  with  Ipswich,  and  a 
powerful  retort  to  the  Nou 
Camp's  faction  campaigning 
for  his  replacement  by  the 
Dutchman  Luis  van  Gaal.  As 
for  Paris  St-Germain.  the  hoo- 
doo on  the  holders  struck 
again  as  the  French  club  be- 
came the  seventh  finalists  to 
Tail  to  retain  the  trophy. 

Paris  showed  their  attack- 
ing intent  from  the  start,  yet 
it  was  Barcelona,  content  to 
let  Ronaldo  forage  alone  up 
front  who  produced  the  first 
half  s most  telling  moments. 

Not  for  the  first  time,  the 
right  flank  of  Paris's  defence 
reacted  slowly  in  the  15th 
minute  when  Figo  and  Ron- 
aldo played  a one-two  on  the 
edge  of  the  area.  Figo  escaped 


but  his  low  shot  from  the  left 
rolled  past  the  far  post. 

hi  the  26th  minute  a corner 
by  Guardiola  was  met  by  an 
arcing  header  from  Couto 
that  curled  over  Lama,  but 
the  German  referee  disal- 
lowed the  goaL 

Paris’s  luck  ran  out  11  min- 
utes later  when  the  referee 
paved  the  way  for  Barcelona 
with  his  next  major  decision. 
The  Spanish  team  again  infil- 
trated the  right-hand  side  of 
the  area  where  Ronaldo 
strode  on  to  Figo's  pass. 
N’Gotty  caught  his  legs  and 
the  Brazilian  made  the  most 
of  the  challenge.  The  referee 
pointed  to  the  spot  and  Ron- 
aldo comfortably  beat  Lama. 

Shortly  before  half-time  Rai 
reminded  Barcelona's  defend- 
ers of  his  team's  menace  with  a 
powerful  shot  from  20  yards 
which  cleared  Bala's  crossbar. 

The  early  passages  of  the 
second  half  signalled  fiercer 
French  resistance.  A rippling 
move  engineered  an  opportu- 
nity for  Cauet,  whose  fierce 
shot  was  turned  by  Bala 
around  his  near  post  And 
they  had  an  even  better 
chance  in  the  57th  minute  but 
Loko  shot  against  the  post 

Baia:  Ferrer.  Coulo.  Abeiardo. 
Sarjji,  Figo.  Quanttala.  Popesoj  (A mar. 
h-t).  Lute  Enrique.  Da  la  Pen*  Ronaioo. 
Paris  Si^HMln  Lama;  Fourtuar. 
N'Gofty.  Le  Guen.  Doml.  Leroy.  Guerin, 
flai.  Cauet  Leonardo,  Loko. 

M Mark  (Germany). 


Bradford  in  bid 
for  Beardsley 


lan  Ross 


(RADFORD  City  have 
I offered  Peter  Beardsley 
'the  opportunity  to  take 
a first  step  towards  a career 
in  management 
The  First  Division  club 
have  invited  the  36-year-old 
Newcastle  forward  to  move  to 
Valley  Parade  this  summer  as 
player-coach.  Bradford's  man- 
ager Chris  Samara  has  con- 
tacted Kenny  Dalglish  about 
Beardsley's  availability  and 
Bradford  hope  to  tempt  him 
with  the  most  generous  finan- 
cial terms  in  their  history. 

Leeds  have  rekindled  their 
interest  in  Nottingham  For- 
est's £2  million-rated  Norwe- 
gian International  midfielder 
Alf  Inge  Haaland,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  City 
Ground  this  summer. 

Slaven  Bilic  completed  his 
£-L5  million  move  from  West 
Ham  to  Everton  and  then 
recommended  that  his  new 
club  should  buy  two  more 
Croatian  internationals,  the 
Real  Madrid  striker  Davor 
Suker  and  the  Milan  mid- 
fielder Zvonimir  Bo  ban. 

Suker  would  cost  at  least  £4 
million  should  Madrid  decide 
to  release  him  less  than  12 
months  after  his  arrival  from 
Seville,  but  Boban  will  soon 
be  available  on  a free  transfer 
under  the  Bosnian  ruling. 


Blackburn  are  poised  to 
sign  Borussia  Dortmund's 
Swiss  international  forward 
Stephane  Chapuisat.  who 
would  cost  about  £4  million. 

England  will  be  without 
Gary  pallister  for  the  sum- 
mer. The  Manchester  United 
defender  is  to  have  explor- 
atory surgery  on  his  right 
knee  tomorrow  and  it  is 
feared  the  cartilage  may  have 
to  be  removed. 

Pallister.  who  had  an  opera- 
tion on  his  left  knee  in  No- 
vember, will  miss  the  Friendly 
against  South  Africa  at  Old 
Trafford  on  Saturday  week, 
the  World  Cup  qualifier  in 
Poland  a week  Later  and  next 
month’s  four-nation  tourna- 
ment in  France. 

England’s  coach  Glenn  Hod- 
<fle  will  probably  call  up  Liv- 
erpool's Dominic  Matteo  to 
replace  Pallister. 

However,  Hoddle  is  un- 
likely to  have  the  services  of 
Matteo's  club-mates  Steve 
McManaman  and  Robbie 
Fowler.  McManaman  is  ex- 
pected to  enter  hospital 
shortly  for  an  operation  on 
his  left  knee,  and  Fowler 
needs  surgery  on  his  nose. 

The  Manchester  United  de- 
fender Denis  Irwin  is  out  of 
the  Republic  of  Ireland  squad 
for  next  Wednesday's  World 
Cup  qualifier  against  Liech- 
tenstein at  Lansdowne  Road 
because  of  a groin  injury. 


MERCURY 


V-  CABLE  & WIRELESS 


HONG  KONG  AND  SINGAPORE 
CHOP  CHOP 


26?  PER  MINUTE  ON  13th  JULY 

This  should  create  a stir.  Call  Hong  Kong  and  Stn&tponr  on  the 
13th  July,  ulk  for  5 minutes  or  more  and  all  it  will  cost  s<  2 tip  per 
minute.  And  remember,  we’re  suil  .it  least  2n%  cheaper  for 
uite manorial  calls  weekday  evenings  and  all  weekend.  For  details 

FreeCall  0500  500  366  and  quote  ref  rsgdnsw. 

Mercury  SmartCall 

n»n  aai  UTwtnf  linm  a,  ji  I Uaj  mvriI  <eii>  i Bl~-  h»  uir  fi-  imtiiiwul  tJI. 

af  .4  mrnatei  i w mrr.  tfm  rr  Xmm  mMqn  jmJ  «*r  il*u  ar  -Nm  jtiCjM  it  mJMc  j 

qumrriffir  -lit  -alt  vii,  i J SSf  VI  jrUn  ui,  IMT 


on  its  role  only  at  the  start 
of  the  year. 

At  the  very  least  its  func- 
tions and  operations  will  be 
radically  changed,  possibly 
with  Mr  Banks  taking  a 
hands-on  role. 

Last  night  he  thanked 
Lord  MacLaurin  for  his 
work,  though  welcoming 
his  resignation  as  a prelude 
to  the  review  of  the  sports 
councils'  workings. 

“Given  the  fart  that  we 
are  looking  at  the  UK 


Sports  Connell  and  the 
national  sports  councils,  it 
seems  he’s  made  it  easier 
for  ns.  Where  there  is  room 
for  improvement  we  will 
make  improvements.*’ 

The  UKSC  was  estab- 
lished after  a review  of  the 
widely  criticised  sports 
council  structure  Just  over 
two  years  ago.  It  was 
charged  with  overseeing 
overall  sports  policy,  in- 
cluding Issues  such  as  drug 
testing  and  the  establish- 


ment of  the  national  Olym- 
pic academy,  but  on  a bud- 
get of  only  £12  million. 

It  was  inevitably  over- 
shadowed by  the  national 
sports  councils,  particu- 
larly the  English  one, 
which  is  responsible  for 
distributing  £300  million  of 
National  Lottery  money. 

Lord  MacLaurin  was 
known  to  resent  the  role- 
reversal,  denouncing  the 
situation  as  “ridiculous”. 

Howard  Wells,  chief  exec- 


utive of  the  UKSC,  said: 
“Sport  owes  a great  debt  to 
Lord  MacLanrin  for  the 
way  he  approached  a diffi- 
cult task  and  got  the  UKSC 
up  and  running.” 

He  is  to  be  replaced,  for 
the  moment,  by  Sir  Rodney 
Walker,  chairman  of  the 
English  Sports  Connell, 
who  said:  “I  am  pleased  to 
accept  the  invitation  to  step 
in  on  a temporary  basis 
until  we’ve  had  time  to 
review  the  whole  structure 


M&cLaurln . . . other  roles 

of  the  sports  councils." 

Lord  MacLanrin  will 
remain  a high-profile  fig- 
ure as  chairman  of  the  Eng- 
land and  Wales  Cricket 
Board  and  an  organiser  of 
golf’s  Ryder  Cup  at  Valder- 
rama  this  year. 


First  Division  play-offs,  second  legs 


Wolves2,  C Palace  1 


(agg:  3-4) 

Palace 

scrape 

home 


Peter  White 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  kept 
alive  their  hopes  of  a 
return  to  Premiership 
football  after  a two-season 
break  when  they  secured  a 
play-off  final  place  last  night. 
But  Palace,  beaten  in  the 
play-off  final  at  Wembley  a 
year  ago.  had  to  withstand 
tremendous  pressure  from 
Wolves,  for  whom  Adrian 
Williams  scored  the  winner 
five  minutes  from  time. 

Having  suffered  a 3-1  defi- 
cit in  the  first  leg  at  Selhurst 
Park,  the  Wolves  manager 
Mark  McGhee  knew  the  ac- 
cent had  to  be  on  all-out 
attack.  He  therefore  gambled 
by  including  Don  Goodman, 
who  had  missed  the  previous 
three  games  with  a calf  in- 
jury. and  played  him  in 
attack  alongside  Steve  Bull 
and  Iwan  Roberts. 

Wolves  quickly  made  their 
intentions  clear,  launching  a 
series  of  attacks  down  either 
flank  and  through  the  middle 
which  kept  the  Palace  defence 
at  fULL  stretch.  But  the  visitors 
protected  their  goalkeeper 
Carlo  Nash  admirably  until 
the  29th  minute. 

Then  the  former  Palace  and 
England  midfielder  Geoff 
Thomas  threaded  a clever 
through-pass  of  fully  40  yards 
to  Mark  Atkins,  who  had  ad- 
vanced from  midfield.  Atkins 
found  himself  enough  room  to 
control  the  ball  and  turn  be- 
fore hitting  a low  left-foot  shot 
through  the  legs  of  Nash  and 
into  the  net  to  the  huge  de- 
light of  the  vast  home 
support 

Two  of  Wolves'  penalty  ap- 
peals were  in  vain,  first  when 
David  Hopkin  appeared  to 
charge  Atkins  in  the  back  and 
then  when  Goodman  fell 
under  the  challenge  of  Nash. 
But  the  referee  Clive  Wilkes 
decided  to  give  the  visitors 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  on 
both  occasions. 

Palace  showed  more  ur- 
gency as  the  game  progressed, 
and  levelled  the  scores  on  the 
night  to  restore  their  two-goal 
aggregate  lead  when  Hopkin 
capitalised  on  a misplaced 
pass  by  Bull,  flicked  the  ball 
over  Williams  and  raced  in  on 
goal  before  scoring  with  a low 
shot  into  the  corner. 

Wolwriampliin  Wudmnr  SlO«ell 
Smith.  Thomas.  AOu os.  Williams.  Curia. 
Goodman.  Ferguson.  Bull  flotarls. 
Osborn. 

Crystal  Mace:  Nash  Ed  worthy  Gordon 
Roberts.  Tuttle.  Unt^han.  Hcuki/i  Muscat. 
Shlpperiejr.  Oyer.  Rodqer 

C Withes  (Gloucester* 


Tingle  tangle . . . Ipswich’s  Chris  Swailes  is  reined  in  by  Jan-Aage  Fjortoft  in  last  night’s  second-leg  nallhlter  gahypwor 

Ipswich  Town  2,  Sheffield  United  2 (agg:  3-3  after  90  minutes) 

Walker  piles  on  the  suspense 


Nick  Hutchings 


A CLOSE-RANGE  strike 
13  minutes  from  the  end 
of  regular  time  by  the 
Sheffield  United  substitute 
Andy  Walker  extended  the  or- 
deal of  this  play-off  semi-final 
into  exhausting  overtime. 

United  had  needed  to  come 
from  a goal  down  after  Niklas 
Gudmundsson  had  squeezed  a 
header  home  on  73  minutes. 


yet  earlier  they  had  taken 
only  eight  minutes  to  break 
the  1-1  deadlock  carried  over 
from  the  first  leg  thanks  to 
Petr  Katchouro's  speed  and  a 
linesman’s  acuity. 

The  Belarussian  left  Steve 
Stone  for  dead  as  be  ran  on  to 
strike  Carl  Tiler’s  hopeful 
punt  forward,  and  turned  to 
appeal  to  referee  Heilbron  as 
the  ball  slammed  off  the  bar 
and  back  on  to  the  goal  line.  A 
glance  at  the  linesman  gave 


Katchouro’s  goal  the  nod. 

But  United  immediately 
suffered  a fright  when  Alan 
Kelly  tell  heavily  under  Nik- 
las Gudmundsson  and  seeded 
his  right  knee  heavily 
strapped. 

It  needed  to  be,  as  Ipswich 
soon  turned  up  the  pace  and 
the  pressure.  Gudmundsson. 
the  restored  Paul  Mason  and 
Saturday’s  hero  Mick  Stock- 
well  all  fired  wide  in  a frantic 
10-minute  spell  before  Jamie 


Scowcxoft  headed  the  equalis- 
er on  32  minutes. 

Mauricio  Taricco  lofted  the 
ball  gently  hack  across  the 
box  and,  as  Kelly  vainly  hob- 
bled out,  George  Burley’s 
brightest  babe  calmly  nodded 
the  ball  into  the  empty  net 

■ - To—  Wright;  Snta  Mgtoy. 


VBUBhwr.  IMwftMk.  Stodnton.  WHfluma, 
Mason,  Taricco;  Scowcrolt, 
Gudmundsson. 

Unite*  Kelly:  Short.  Tiler, 
HoMmortb.  Sandfcsd:  White.  Henry.  Ward. 
WMtahouso;  KNetouro.  FJortofL 

T Holtbron  (Comity  Durham). 


United  perform  an  about-turn  and  thwart  proposal  to  extend  Premiership  season 


Martin  Thorpe 


Manchester  united 
have  blocked  a move  to 
extend  next  season  by  a 
week,  despite  campaigning 
so  vociferously  for  the 
same  thing  this  term. 

With  next  summer's 
World  Cup  in  mind  the  Pre- 


Rugby  Union 

England  pick 
Redman 

Nigel  redman.  who  won 
the  last  of  his  18  caps  in 
South  Africa  three  years  ago. 
has  been  recalled  by  England. 
The  32 -year -a Id  Bath  lock  was 
last  night  drafted  into  the 
squad  for  the  tour  which 
leaves  for  Argentina  on  Sun- 
day. He  replaces  the  injured 
Garath  Archer. 

In  Argentina  Redman  may 
be  up  against  German  Llanes. 
the  lock  who  has  recently  dis- 
placed him  at  Bath,  where 
Redman  has  been  helping 
coach  the  club's  forwards. 

Leicester’s  Matt  Poole,  an- 
other possible  replacement, 
was  unable  to  take  any  part  in 
yesterday's  training  session 
because  of  a wrist  injury. 


mier  League  wanted  to 
begin  the  1997-98  season  a 
week  early,  but  though  19 
of  the  20  top-Ilight  dobs 
were  in  favour.  United 
voted  against  because  it 
would  clash  with  their  Far 
East  tour. 

“I  think  starting  the  sea- 
son early  would  have 
helped  everyone,’'  said  the 


Results 


Soccer 


NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE  PLAY-OFFS 
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League’s  new  chief  execu- 
tive Peter  Leaver  at  a Lon- 
don press  briefing.  “There 
are  five  international  week- 
ends already  and  if  England 
get  in  a World  Cap  play-off 
there  will  be  even  more.” 
Leaver  confirmed  that  he 
has  written  twice  to  the 
United  chairman  Martin 
Edwards  to  complain  about 


Tennis 

LTA  SPfUMQ  SATELLITE  MASTWIS 
(Carom)-  gaccwd  nuO  R Uwrwui  (Fr) 
bl  I Naum  idler  (Aut)  6-1. 6-4:  ■ Bah  (Nath) 
bt  L Milligan  (GBI  6-2.  5-7.  6-4;  J Wain- 
atari  I Gar)  bt  D Rc-dlU  (US)  6-0.  7-5.  Ouv- 
lar-Auhl  J Cli—ln  (Fr)  M O Sapstord 
<G8l  6-3.  3-6.  6-2:  A Bdomdc  (Aus)  M 
M La«  (GB)  7-6.  6-4. 

ATP  ITALIAN  OPEN  (Roma):  First 
round:  9 Erugiora  (Sp)  b<  H Gumy  (Argi 

6- 1.  6-4.  J Courier  [US)  K A Fort*  (Sp) 

7- 6. 6-2;  M Lanm  (Swat  WT  Johansson 
(Swo)  7-6.  6-3:  A Cerrotio  (Sp)  bt  A 
Boetecti  (Fr|  6-2.  0-3:  9 Draper  (Aus)  M T 
Mutter  (Aid)  7-6.  5-7.  7-S;  Q I— d»s«i4r 
(Cm)  bt  C Ruud  (Nor)  5-2,  6-2.  A Cm  sis 
(Spi  04  J Slemcrir*  (Noth;  6-4.  6-B;  M-K 
Onalkiar  (Gar)  b4  R Krajicek  (Noth)  7-6. 
7-6  A Bamtapal  (Sp)  bt  P Rafter  [Aus I 
3-S.  6-4.  7-5.  K AM  (Mar)  bl  C Woodnifl 
OJS)  6-0.  6-4;  H Mm  (Chile)  bt  F Santoro 
iFr)  6—2.  6-2  V KrioMn  (Rub)  b4  P 
Hoar  nuis  (Nath)  7-6.  3-6.  6-*  B BooRor 
(Gar)  B4  C PI 0*1  no  (Fr)  6-4.  7-5:  M Runt 
ISwItzi  M E Alvars*  (Spl  7-5.  6-7.  6-3:  C 
Moya  I Sol  bt  T Kaos  (Get!  6-4.  6-2. 

WTA  OTIW3HN  OPEN  (Berlin)  Baoond 
raoMfc  S Aon shawn  (Bel)  bt  B SctiuBz- 
McCantiy  INMII  1-0  alter  Schuftz-McGar- 
Dry  withdrew.  S Tested  (Fr)  bl  L Dawn- 
pon  (US)  7-6.  7-6.  A Cooteor  (SA1  bt  K 
siudemkova  (Slovak  I 6-0.  6-0.  *4  Haas 
IFri  HI  S Klauiova  (CZ)  6-3.  2-6.  6-E  O 
PrrrteWnl  (II)  bt  K Habsuoova  (Slovak) 

6-4.  4-2  inj:  J Wtoongr  lAut)  bt  L Norland 

[Utl  7-e,  6-1: 1 HsMI  (Crot  bt  l Gcrrgdia- 
legul  (Arg)  6-3.  7-5;  J Nmrtnm  IC*I  trt  B 
RJCner  | Gar)  6-4.  7-6:  A Keunriheaa 

I Rust  « A Gcrsl  )CZ)  6-0.  6-3;  C WarthiBT 
(Sp)  bt  Y Basil*]  ((ndo)  6-3.  5-7.  6-3:  M 


Alex  Ferguson’s  public  crit- 
icisms of  the  League. 

The  manager  had  hit  out 
at  the  League’s  refusal  to 
extend  last  season,  then 
branded  it  “a  tiddlywinks 
league”  for  not  delaying 
the  kick-off  of  all  last  Sun- 
day's Premiership  matches 
to  fall  in  line  with  the  hold- 
up at  the  relegation-aflbctr 


(Fr)  bt  E Marbncava  [Cx)  B-4.  6-2. 
TIM  md  9 CM  (Gar)  bt  R Dragomtr 
(Rom)  6-0.  6-2. 

WELSH  INTERNATIONAL  LA  OIKS* 
OFDl  [CaidtlT).  Phot  rooodi  B Oraodo 

(it)  W K- A Guse  i Aus)  7-6. 6-2:  C Totraw 
Valor  |Sp)  m □ cniadfeova  (Czj  3-6.  6-4. 
6-t:  C Cristoa  (Cz)  bl  Y YoffMa  (Japan) 
5-7. 6-0.  6-2:  A Niteml  Hollo  (Fr)  W L 
RaAtgrova  (Czi  7-5.  6-0;  D oo  Boost 
/Bel)  bt  M Tu  (UB)  6-0.  6-3:  P tjnpun 
(Cxi  bt  A Govaldon  (Met)  6-L  6-3;  P B»- 
worosv  (Gar)  bt  J Wounabe  (US):  R Zro- 


[Siovawai  bt  v Maretmek  (Gar) 
6-1.  7-&  S Dopfor  (AM)  M S SfftWi  (UK) 
6-2.  6-7.  V Bin  i Pi  nl  (Sp)  bt  A ED- 
wood  (Aug I 3-0.  7-6.  7-6.  P UbM  (Ml  bt 
£ Gagdardl  (SwlE)  1-8. 6-2.  7-qrACbnos 
non  tUSI  U 3 Caxhlttl  (it)  6-*.  6 ~B  M 

01— nsno  i Noth]  bt  M Meruska  (Aut)  6-4. 

2- 6.  6-3.  T teBgs  luoao  (US)  bt  L 
Pena  (Sp)  6^J.  6-0:  S PBkowaM  (Fr)  K G 


Loon  Goal  (SO)  6-3.  6-Z  A 
|Sve)  bt  J PUUin  (Lbt)  6-4.  6-1. 

Baseball 

NATIONAL  LEMUR  PhUadelphta  3.  Bt 
Louis  2:  Glndnneb  1.  San  Franetoco  *: 
Montreal  7.  San  Dingo  a.  Atlanta  E.  Florida 
It:  New  Tom  4.  ttouswn  9.  Chteago  S.  Lae 
Angeles  1. 

JUEFWCAN  IBUIW  MOwauko*  1.  SMt- 

Sb  2.  Oakland  3.  Baltimore  7;  Detroit  4. 
Toronto  D.  Kansas  CKy  9.  Bosun  ttMone- 
sota  2.  New  York  11.  Tew  3,  Clavetud  7; 
Anaheim  8.  cweago  7 


Basketball 


NBAi  Ptorfftp  Wootana  Cadapiin 

_ ■“  : Hoictort  Ssatfle  10B  Mow- 


ing Tottenham  v Coventry 
match. 

“Quite  why  Mr  Ferguson 
felt  it  necessary  to  go  pub- 
lic in  the  way  he  did,  in 
relation  to  something 
which  I would  have 
thought  was  of  marginal  inr 
terest  to  him,  1 don’t 
know,”  said  Leaver.  “It  was 
disappointing,” 


*on  loads  aoriea  «}.  

MwInMat  Chicago  107.  Atlanta  82 
(Chicago  win Mriaft-«-iy 

Chess 

WROPNAN  CHAMPtOJVSHIPS  (Pula. 

d a tsiisrt  a 

Adams  x.  Spoatman  a SadtorQ.  Bum  2T 

Oormany  2,  Croatia  a Aimanla  O.  Qaor- 
ffiayk  Latvia  1.  BataruoS.  Lialara  E»n- 
tand  21.  Armenia  l*  Croatia.  RossitL  B*- 
tanff.  Germany  IB. . Wnnum  Goorgta  1, 
^njmda  1;  Russia  *.  Ensund  iSJLabe  1. 
Shshton]q:Graaea  A.  Hungary  3X  land 
™ GoorSa  12:  Entfand.  Romania  ItA 
™i gtey  ia 

Ice  Hockey 

WORLD  CHAMPKUMfUP  IHaMokl); 
I*00*  Ai  id  is*  Canada  Smotn  1. . 


Fixtures 


(7J80  lodass  stated) 

Soccer 

BA  TOOTH  CHI  If  ME  cUPi  M 
4441*4  MCP  CrystN  Palace  v I sail 

Rugby  League 

SECOND  DnmHHh  Bwidey  v Waseot' 
RUBHCtgiWHEEEHBrNIpBT 
warn  nptm:  Peameraintwv  Han  KR;  huh  » 
SI  Mans.  Hrab.  BiiW.e  WafcaSatd  * 
V*K  Ommmd  JMte.  HuODeoMd  r 
Bumped;  BeeMala  » Done smut. 


Tennis 

Muster 


in  dirt 
trouble 


Stephen  BferfcV  hi  Romo 


THE  red-clay  dust  bowls 
erf  the  Foro  Italico  have 
test  become  a desert  for 
the  world's  leading  players 
this  week-  On  Tuesday  the  top 
two  seeds.  Fete  Sampras  and 
Michael  Chang,  were  wrung 
dry  In  their  opening  matches, 
and  yesterday  the  third- 
seeded  Thomas  Muster,  until 
this  year  the  King  of  Clay, 
went  out  7-6,  5-7,  7-5  in  the 
second  round  to  Australia  s 
Scott  Draper. 

Draper  might  have  met  Tim 
Henman  but  the  Briton,  hav- 
ing started  well  last  night, 
lost  1-6, 6-3.  6-4  to  the  Italian 
qualifier  Davide  Scala, 
ranked  ZIGth. 

Muster’s  sudden  decline  on 
his  favourite  surface,  on 
which  he  has  won  40  of  his  44 
titles,  has  been  startling.  Be- 
tween 1995  and  last  year  the 
iron-hard  Austrian,  now  ris- 
ing 30,  compiled  a remarkable 
record  of  ill  victories  and 
only  five  defeats  on  clay.  But 
this  year,  in  five  day  tourna- 
ments, he  has  foiled  to  get 
past  the  second  round;  and  he 
went  out  at  the  first  time  of 
asking  in  Monte  Carlo  where, 
as  here,  he  was  defending  the 
title. 

Yesterday  there  were  ex- 
tenuating circumstances, 
with  the  world  No.  3 suffering 
from  stomach  problems 
which  left  him  completely 
drained  and  requiring  medi- 
cal attention  after  a roller- 
coaster match  which  lasted 
nearly  three  hours. 

- The  heat  was  merciless 
and,  with  no  shade  whatso- 
ever on  the  Campo  Centrale 
save  for  the  bright  blue 
diangeof-eod  parasols,  both 
men  suffered  considerably. 
“The  first  set  was  the  tough- 
est I've  ever  played,"  said 
Draper.  “I  kept  looking  at 
Thomas  and  thinking,  ‘He’s  a 
great  athlete.  God,  Fm  glad 
he’s  tired  too.’  There  were  so 
many  twists  and  turns." 

Draper,  aged  22  and  ranked 
No.  75,  has  a backhand  that 
many  players  would  die  for.  It 
has  been  likened  to  that  of 
Rod  Laver  but  as  yet  Draper 
has  not  a senior  title  to  his 
name.  He  bias  played  beauti- 
fully in  the  French  Open, 
though,  twice  reaching  the 
last  16. 

Muster,  who  has  wan  this 
tournament  three  times,  had 
his  best-ever  start  to  the  year 
on  hard  courts,  winning  in 
Dubai  and  Key  Biscayne.  His 
new  long-bodied  racket  has 
undoubtedly  increased  his 
power  of  serve  and  ground 
stroke,  yet  he  has  been  quite 
incapable  of  readjusting  to 
day. 

Another  second-round  ca- 
sualty yesterday  was  the 
Wimbledon  champion  Rich- 
ard Krajicek,  beaten  by  Mus- 
ter in  the  final  here  last  year. 
^ lost  7-6,  7-6  to  Germany's 
Marc-Kevin  Goellner. 


Cocaine  ban 
forWilander 

THE  former  world  No.  1 
I Mats  Wliander  and  the 
Czech  Karel  Novacek  were 
yesterday  banned  for  three 
months  after  withdrawing 
their  appeals  against  cocaine- 
positive  drug  tests  taken  at 
the  1995  French  Open. 

The  pair,  both  aged  32,  must 
also  foifeit  all  ATP  world- 
ranking points  and  prize- 
money  earned  since  then  — 
some  £180.000  for  the  Swede 
and  £116,000  for  Novacek  — 
though  each  has  now  effec- 
tively retired. 

Both  still  protest  their  inno- 
cence, claiming  that  any  co- 
caine detected  was  unknow- 
ingly consumed,  hut  now 
accept  that  the  tests  were 
valid.  The  game’s  ruling  body, 
the  International  Tennis  Fed- 
eration, Said:  “The  ITF  is  satis- 
fied that  its  anti-doping  proce-. 
dares  have  been  vindicated." 

In  January,  Spain’s  Ignacio 
Truyol  became  the  first 
Player  to  be  suspended  for 
drug  use,  testing  positive  for 
a steroid  and  a stimulant 


Cricket 
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Counties  update 

.-  31  MddMax  40 

Puttam  32  Naritatt.  41 
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COUNTY  CRICKET 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Lord’s  tries  [ , ■ ■ ( 7 

three-way  , ,V{  ;v  t * 

tournament  7 1 7 7 r7 


'i'.J  *•  * 


MHmSalvoy 


THE  tendency  of 
English  cricket  to  dip 
its  toe  in  the  waters  of 
progress  without 
quite  daring  to  take  the 
plunge  will  come  to  the  fore 
next  season.  For  the  first  time 
a triangular  one-day  rourna* 
ment  will  be  staged,  but  in  the 
briefest  form  possible  and 
without  disrupting  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  usual  Texaco  Tro- 
phy series  of  limited-overs 
internationals. 

With  split  tours  a regular 
feature  of  English  interna- 
tional seasons,  opportunities 
have  been  there  in  the  past 
for  a three-way  series  of 
matches  where  the  two  parts 
of  the  summer  overlap.  Such 
obvious  innovation,  on  the 
lines  of  the  Australian  World 
Series  matches,  has  always 
been  resisted,  however; 
doubts  about  the  marketabil- 
ity of  matches  not  involving 
England  have  generally  been 
cited  as  a reason. 

In  the  summer  of  1938, 
though,  after  their  five-match 
Test  series  has  ended,  Eng- 
land and  South  Africa  will  be 
joined  by  the  world  one-day 
champions  Sri  Lanka.  The 
sides  will  play  one  another 
only  once,  as  a prelude  to  a 
final  at  Lord’s.  The  Texaco 
series  will  be  staged  as  usual 
before  the  Test  series  begins, 
and  Sri  Lanka  will  be  ac- 
corded the  rare  courtesy  of  a 
Test  match  themselves  to  1 
round  off  the  international  1 
summer.  1 

England  have  always  been  I 
grudging  in  their  recognition  1 
of  Sri  Lankan  credentials  as  a 
top-flight  cricketing  nation; 
there  have  been  only  five  ; 
Tests  between  the  two  nations 
in  the  16  years  since  Sri 
Lanka  gained  ftill  status.  Last 
winter  England  had  been 
scheduled  to  visit  Sri  Lanka 
but  in  the  wake  of  local 
requests  for  more  than  a 
single  Test  they  went  instead 
tu  Zimbabwe,  where  per- 
versely they  played  two  Tests. 
Sri  Lanka’s  triumph  in  La- 
hore was  swiftly  followed  by 
some  embarrassed  English 
lobbying,  however,  and  this 
would  appear  to  have  led  to 
next  season's  compromise. 

The  England  selectors, 
meanwhile,  will  not  be  con- 


Kentv  Glamorgan 


sidering  the  claims  of  Domi- 
nic Cork  when  they  meet  on 
Saturday  to  choose  their 
squad  for  this  summer's  Tex- 
aco Trophy  matches,  and  he 
may  not  be  fit  for  the  first 
Ashes  Test  which  begins  at 
Edgbaston  on  June  5. 

Cork  damaged  his  groin 
during  Derbyshire’s  opening 
County  Championship  match 
against  Kent  and  has  not 
bowled  since  then.  He  is  not 
expected  to  resume  practice 
until  next  week. 

After  a meteoric  start  to  his 
international  career,  with  a 
hat-trick  against  West  Indies, 
Cork  had  been  earmarked  as 
the  man  to  lead  the  England 
attack  for  years.  But  the  past 
18  months  have  seen  a sharp 
decline  in  his  fortunes,  com- 
pounded by  injury  and  per- 
sonal problems.  He  miwed 
the  Zimbabwe  leg  of  last  win- 
ter's tour  and  failed  to  im- 
press in  Mew  ZraianH  taking 
only  seven  wickets  in  the 
Tests. 

England's  leading  batsmen 
struggled  to  make  their  mark 
In  yesterday's  Championship 
games  but  John  Crawley,  a 
contender  for  the  Ashes 
series,  struck  an  excellent  un- 
beaten 51  as  his  Lancashire 
side  were  dismissed  for  a pal- 
try 125  against  Nottingham- 
shire at  Trent  Bridge. 

Earlier  Mike  Atherton 
scored  only  one,  and  the  Eng- 
land captain  has  managed 
only  96  in  eight  innings  this 
summer.  Kevin  Evans 
claimed  a career-best  six  for 
40  and  Nottinghamshire’s 
j captain  Paul  Johnson  then 
scored  a defiant  52  not  out  to 
give  his  side  a first-innings 
lead  of  three  with  six  wickets 
remaining. 

Devon  Malcolm  and  Phillip 
DeFreitas  enhanced  their 
hopes  of  England  recalls  as 
they  combined  to  dismiss 
Middlesex  for  only  146  on  a 
day  when  15  wickets  fell  at 
Lord's.  They  picked  up  five 
wickets  apiece  but  their  team- 
mates failed  to  take  advan- 
tage, Derbyshire  then  slump- 
ing to  123  for  five  In  reply, 
with  a third  former  England 
fast  bowler.  Angus  Fraser, 
taking  two  wickets. 

Sussex  struggled  at  Taun- 
ton against  the  spin  of  Paki- 
stan's Mushtaq  Ahmed,  who 
took  six  for  10  as  Somerset 
dismissed  the  visitors  for  241. 


McCague  shines 
on  a five-star  day 


MHn»  Solvey  at  Canterbury 


THIS  was  a wonderful 
place  to  be  yesterday. 
The  sun  shone  warmly 
and  a decent  crowd  responded 
to  scintillating  cricket  on  a 
pilch  loaded  with  character. 
There  was  loc;U  fast  bowling 
10  set  the  spine  tingling,  a 
Glamorgan  collapse  followed 
by  a memory  from  unlikely 
quarters,  and  then  as  the 
shadows  lengthened  and 
Kent's  batsmen  fared  Wuqar 
Younis  at  full  bore  there  was 
a stirring  counter-attack  from 
Alan  Wells 

. And  ko  the  first  day  ended 
with  honours  just  about  e\en 
as  Kent  reached  6T  for  two. 
with  Wells  on  31,  in  reply  to 
Glamorgan's  279.  The  coiuify 
game  does  not  come  any  bet- 
tor than  this. 

Rut  for  much  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  early  afternoon,  the 
Glamorgan  innings  appeared 
destined  to  subside  in  the  race 
of  Martin  McCague's  sus- 
tained hostility  supported  by 
Dean  Headley's  urgency. 

Steve  James  played  gutsily 
for  46  to  survive  beyond 
lunch  but  Glamorgan  were  in 
deep  trouble  at  10S  lor  six. 
Then  respectability  was 
clawed  back  by  a hearty  effort 
than  Robert  Croft  US)  and 


some  energetic  tail-wagging 
from  Waqar  (47),  Darren 
Thomas  — whose  46  featured 
cover  driving  that  will  not  be 
bettered  this  season  — . and 
Steve  Watkin  (39). 

McCague's  international 
career  has  been  brief  and  is 
probably  beyond  redemption 
after  his  last  match  in  Bris- 
bane. but  on  his  day  — and 
yesterday  was  one  of  them  — 
there  are  few  more  penetra- 
tive bowlers  in  England. 

Pace  and  bounce  brought 
him  the  early  scalps  of  Hugh 
Morris  and  Adrian  Dale  with 
successive  deliveries,  fol- 
lowed by  the  key  wickets  of 
Tonv  Cottey  and  James  in  the 
middle  order  before  he  finally 
dismissed  Waqar  and  Watkin 
after  the  last  two  wickets  had 
added  88  runs.  The  Canter- 
bury pitch  may  he  his  back- 
yard but  six  for  75  was  still 
classy  stuff. 

The  evening  exhilaration 
came  after  Matthew  Walker 
and  David  Fulton,  responding 
to  Waqar 's  adrenalin,  had 
gone  to  fine  catches  on  the 
long-leg  boundary.  Waqar,  go- 
ing for  broke,  banged  the  ball 
in  to  Wells  — who  rocked 
back  and  pulled  him  fero- 
ciously to  the  square  bound- 
ary. thrice  in  a row  and  six 
times  in  all.  Battle  is  rejoined 
this  morning. 
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Scoreboard 

, Britannic  Assurance 
Championship 

IFlrtt  day  of  four  May  1i.oj 

HAMPSHIRE  u mCESTPISHimi 
SMMraptn*  Lucnaersnira  (4ptai  trail 
(2)  by  2ro  trim  all  tirsMniwins 
wickets  standing  ^ 

HAMPSHIRE 

Hrat  laMgi 

G W Will*  c Johnson  o Pierson  ...  <u 

M L Haydnn  c Wdta  b Mullaiiy B 

’J  P Stephenson  c Nixon  D Mullaiiy  I in 
H a Smith  c Johnson  t,  Millns  aa 

VI S Kemuul  RW  b Mullaiiy  „ 

K D Jamas  not  CMC » 

f A N Ayrnas  C Nixon  Q Miilal|y‘""'~"  1 

SD  UdBl  c & b Joonson  .. ..  ,, 

flj  Mont c Mactty o Minns  ; ' n 

S J RcnolUM  Ibw  b MXIns O 

J N 0 Bovfll  c Pierson  b Brunson  ' “ a 
Extras  (U2D.  Ib4.  w2.  nb30l M 

Total  (10CL5  overs) m. 

Mofwfatata2.18. 104,  144.  ISfl"is0 
198, 264. 266. 

Eo— EHB.  MUIns  23-4-38-3.  Mullaiiy 
ZHB-69-4;  Walls  7-3-18-0;  Johnson 
14-3-69-1;  Pinson  2V-4-66-1:  Brunson 
115-3-33-1 
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Paul  Weaver  at  The  Oval 

Gloucestershire 
are  improbable  Cham- 
pionship leaders  bat, 
when  they  bowled  out 
Surrey  for  115  in  38.5  overs 
on  a bland  Oval  strip,  one 
was  Inclined  to  give  them  a 
second  glance,  the  way  one 
wonld  Mighty  Mouse  or 
that  little  white  rabbit 
which  routed  John  Cleese 
and  his  men  in  Monty  Py- 
thon and  the  Holy  Grail. 

David  Lawrence,  in  only 
his  second  match  since  his 
five-year  injury  lay-off, 
started  the  slide  with  the 
wickets  of  Maris  Butcher 
and  Alec  Stewart — who 
was  caught  behind  for  a 


duck  by  his  old  rival  Jack 
Russell  — in  a spirited  four- 
over  opening  spelL  Then 
Shaun  Young,  swinging  the 
ball  prodlgionsly  under  a 
sunny  sky  and  forcing  the 
batsmen  to  play  with  his 
clever  use  of  the  width  of 
the  crease,  swept  away  the 
middle  order  with  four  for 
26  in  a dozen  skilful  overs. 
The  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Bemie  Constable 
evoked  wistful  thoughts  of 
richer  form  in  the  Surrey 
ranks  in  the  1950s. 

After  their  dismal  batting 
the  last  thing  Surrey- 
wanted  was  to  he  taken 
apart  by  an  old  boy,  but 
that  was  what  Monte  Lynch 
threatened  to  do  as  he  hit 
Martin  Bicknell  for  four. 


four,  two,  four  to  take 
Gloucestershire  into  the 
lead.  But  Lynch  was  out  in 
the  next  over,  caught  by  the 
younger  Bicknell,  Darren, 
at  deep  backward  square 
leg  off  Alex  Tudor.  His  33 
had  come  from  22  balls. 

This  was  the  lively 
Tudor’s  third  wicket.  He 
had  already  had  the  obdu- 
rate Nick  Trainor  caught  at 
slip  off  his  glove  and  Rob- 
ert Cunliffe  caught  behind 
after  Bicknell's  early  dis- 
missal of  Tony  Wright. 
Gloucestershire  ended  the 
day  on  Z90  for  Give  and  may 
yet  lose  this  match. 

Surrey,  billed  as  champi- 
ons elect,  have  made  a mis- ; 
erable  start.  They  were  out- 1 
played  by  Somerset  in  their  I 


Warwickshire  v Yorkshire 


Hampshire  v Leicestershire 


David  Hopps  at  Edgbaston 

ENGLAND'S  potential  top 
seven  for  next  week's  Tex- 
aco Trophy  internationals 
against  Australia  scraped  87 
runs  between  them  yesterday 
and.  thanks  to  John  Craw- 
ley's half-century  for  Lanca- 
shire. that  represented  one  of 
this  season’s  better  efforts. 

If  that  made  Nick  Knight’s 
failure  for  Warwickshire  one 
among  many,  he  had  most  to 
lose,  being  especially  anxious 
to  show  that  the  mangled  fin- 
ger which  prematurely  ended 
his  tour  of  New  Zealand  is  sat- 
isfactorily repaired.  An  ex- 
travagantly seaming  pitch  did 
him  no  favours. 

Knight,  leading  Warwick- 
shire in  the  Championship 
for  the  first  time,  woo  the  toss 
and  watched  Yorkshire  tum- 
ble for  233,  but  life  looked  less 
sanguine  after  tea.  After  two 
Dashing  square  cuts  he  fell 
Ibw  to  Darren  Gough’s  fifth 
delivery,  leaving  Warwick- 


I shire  to  complete  24  overs  in 
disarray  at  64  for  four. 

Until  Warwickshire  dis- 
cover a dependable  No.  3 they 
will  be  vulnerable  on  such 
| days.  David  Hemp  Is  better 
suited  to  the  middle  order  and 
he  was  one  of  Gough's  three 
Ibw  victims. 

Yorkshire's  innings  was 
steadied  by  Michael  Vaughan's 
stylish  half-century  and  by 
the  Australian  Darren  Leh- 
mann, whose  62  spanned  125 
balls,  which  by  bis  standards 
is  as  painstaking  as  it  gets. 

Allan  Donald’s  pace  realised  ; 
four  wickets,  and  another 
four  for  Ashley  Giles  ad- 
vanced his  claims  as  the  coun- 
try’s most  reliable  left-arm 
spinner.  Richard  Stamp,  who 
might  imagine  himself  a rival, 
tried  to  prove  it  by  charging 
down  the  wicket,  second  ball, 
with  the  intention  of  clearing 
the  Wyatt  Stand.  Instead  he 
only  succeeded  in  clearing  the 
scoreboard,  his  shattered 
stumps  indicating  that  it  was 
time  for  Warwickshire  to  bat. 


David  Foot  at  Southampton 

KEVAN  JAMES’S  mighty 
moments,  during  a varie- 
gated career,  have  been  well 
spaced  and  worth  waiting  for. 
Last  summer  be  created  a 
world  record  by  scoring  a 
hundred  and  taking  four 
wickets  in  four  balls  against 
the  Indians.  Yesterday,  less 
dramatically,  he  held  Hamp- 
shire's innings  together  with 
an  excellent  undefeated  56, 
his  side's  top  score. 

Northlands  Road  seemed 
bereft  of  spectators,  no  doubt 
reflecting  the  county's  negli- 
gible success  rate  in  the  early 
weeks.  Their  problems  were 
compounded  by  the  absence 
of  the  opening  bat  Jason 
Laney  and  their  most  reliable 
bowler  Cardigan  Conner. 
They  did  well  to  reach  285 
after  a dodgy  start 
Though  Matthew  Hayden 
went  to  slip  and  John 
Stephenson  flicked  fatally  to 
the  keeper  they  passed  100  at 


Double  edge . . . Lawrence  of  Gloucestershire  has  Surrey’s  Stewart  caught  behind  by  Russell,  his  England  rival  frank  baron 

Lynch  pins  insult  to  injured  pride 


opening  fixture  and  looked 
ordinary  against  Derby- 
shire in  their  second.  Here, 
with  the  most  powerful  bat- 
ting line-up  in  the  country 
despite  the  absence  of  the 
injured  Chris  Lewis  and 
Ian  Salisbury,  they  were 
bowled  out  by  possibly  the 
weakest  bowling  attack  in 
the  country,  though  the 
competition  here  is  fierce. 

Surrey  were  65  for  seven 
at  one  point  before  Ben  Hol- 
lioake.  who  is  playing  only 
because  of  the  injury  situa- 
tion, swiped  a top-scoring 
29.  But  Mike  Smith,  worthy 
and  wicketless  early  on 
while  the  lesser  bowlers 
held  stage,  returned  to  take 
three  wickets  and  Surrey’s 
recovery  was  stillborn. 


Knight’s  blade  is  blunted  James  maintains  extra  time 


four  an  over,  mainly  thanks 
to  Robin  Smith.  He  stroked 
two  fours  to  leg  off  Vince 
Wells;  he  leaned  on  his  front 
foot,  as  if  he  had  studied  the 
sepia  Hammond  classic.  Tor 
potent  off  drives  that  gave  a 
populated  cover  field  no 
chance;  he  intrepidly  cracked 
a square  cut  over  point.  And 
then,  unpredictably,  he  was 
out  to  second  slip  when  David 
Millns  returned  to  the  attack. 

Giles  White,  promoted  in 
place  of  Laney.  stayed  for 
more  than  three  hours,  inter- 
spersing graft  with  the  occa- 
sionally well-fashioned 
boundary.  He  cut.  however, 
against  the  spin  of  Adrian 
Pierson  to  be  out. 

Leicestershire's  bowling 
was  not  always  as  tight  as  it 
might  have  been.  Nor  was  the 
wicketkeeping;  the  number  of 
extras  was  as  many  as 
James's  runs.  Yet  Alan  Mul- 
lally  had  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  his  four  for  88,  as  had 
Millns  with  his  rather  more 
expensive  four  wickets. 


J E R QaJlian  c Archer  b Evans O 

M A Atherton  c Pollard  b Evans 1 

J P Crawl  ay  not  out 51 

N H Fairbrother  c Johnson  b Evans  O 

G D Lloyd  c Noon  b Evans 1 

'MWatklnaonc  Evans  b Today  B 

ID  Austin  c Evans  b Tolley O 

Wasim  Axram  c Archer  b Today 13 

fVY  K Hogg  c Archer  b Evans  B 

G cnappja  c Arena*  b Evans O 

p J Martin  c Gle  b Franks  33 

Extras  (105.  w2.  tib6J 13 

Total  (38  overs) 1X6 

Folh  0. 1. 11. 14. 33.  S3, 47, 52. 52. 
PovrUnflT  Evans  16-6-40-6;  Franks 
ID-0-37-1;  Tolley  6-0-36-3:  Bowen 
2-0-6-D. 

NOTnNQHAMBMEE 
First  tarings 

P R Pollard  b Chappie 2 

R T RoMncon  Ibw  b Waalm  7 

OF  Archer  Ibw  b Wasim O 

M A Gleb  Wasim 4 

■P  uohnson  not  out SB 

U Afzaal  no)  out 26 

Extras (Ibl 2. wzn.iri*) 38 

Toial  (lor  4. 46  overs) 1*8 

FaD  of  wickets:  13. 13. 13.37. 
te  tat:  C M Tolley.  K P Evans,  fW  ** 

Noon,  M N Bowen.  P J Franks. 

Bowtagi  wasim  17-3-48-3;  Martin 
7-3-15-0:  Chappie  9-4-20-1:  Austin 
13-3-24-0;  QBJJIan  1-0-fl-O. 

Itafriras:  V A Holder  and  A A Jones. 

tOHBKCT  v SUSSEX 
Taunton:  Somerset  (4pts)  trail  Suss  ha  |lj 
by  206  rune  with  nine  Srsi-lnnlnfls  wickets 
standing. 

SUSSEX 

nrattattops 

M T E Peirce  Ibw  o Rose 35 

K Greenlleld  Ibw  b Ahmed 17 

N n Taylor  Ibw  b Ahmed 17 

CWJAtheyibwb Parsons  - 38 

K Newell  c Parsons  b Shins 36 

IP  Moores  b Ahmed 24 

PW  Jarvis  e Turner  b Shire 1 

N C Phillips  ibw  d Ahmed  B 

« J TnursflBla  not  out 32 

A A Khan  b Ahmed 12 

M A Robinson  c & b Ahmed 1 

Extras  (Ibio.  nb12J 22 

Total  |91  oversj.  *41 

FB6efarlcketoi3S.71.a6. 149.  161. 163. 
162. 199,  233. 

BowBent  Caddtck  21-5-43-0:  Shine 
20-2-75-2:  Ahmed  31-12-70-6:  Rose 
10-6-32-1:  Parsons  4-o-i  i-i. 


M N Lathwall  tbw  b Jarvis  .. .-  * 

I METroacothlck  notoul  1® 

"P  D Bowler  nol  out ......  . — 4 

Extras  llbl.  nb8) 7 

Total  (lor  1.  II  overs| — 

Ml  of  wfataist  10. 

Te  bate  R J Harden.  M Bums.  K A Poi- 
sons. G D Rase.  tR  J Turner.  Mushtaq  Ah- 
mad. A R Ceddlck.  K J Shine 
Bow Unto  Jarvis  5-0-23-1:  Robinson 
4-vV-a-O;  KIWI  1 -0-2-0 
Umpired  B Loadheaier  and  R A VWllle. 

WARWICKSHIRE  v YORKSHIRE 
CdgUnUMK  WarVa  hchm  trail  Yorks  (2|  by 
169  with  six  flrsMnninps  wickets  8 landing. 

YORKSHIRE 
Hrat  tarinos 

A McGrath  c FrOW  b Donald  O 

MP  Vaughan  c Frosi  d Donaid 66 

•D  Byas  b Oonala - B 

D S Lenmenn  b brown 6* 

B Par  »er  ibw  b Giles 1° 

C VWritec  Krosl  b Giles - O 

jfl  J Blakey  not  our  - *B 

D Gough  c Frost  b Brcwn  4 

G M Harnmon  b Donald  13 

C 6 W Sllvorwood  e We*rhb  Giles  ...  *1 

R 0 Sremp  o Giles  O 

Extras  loU.tb11.nb5l  34  1 

Tolai  po  overai i?3 

FaB  of  wtetata:  10. 40  113.154.  154.170. 
176. 200.  233 

Bowtlita  Donald  19-6-55-4;  Welch 
16-4-tfr-tt  Small  B-2-27-0;  GKbs 
24-6-54—4;  Brown  10-4-23-2.  j 


ARK  Pierson  not  oul  Q 

Extras  Ilb2) . 2 

Towl  (lor  0. 1 or) _ 2 

To  bate  V J Walls.  A Haon.  a F Smltn.  MJ 
Whitaker.  N C Johnson.  TP  A NUton  DJ 
Millns.  A D Mullaiiy.  M T Brunson. 
Bowflngx  Udal  1— 1-0-0 
Umpires:  D J Constant  and  G Sharp. 

KBIT  v OUMOnoM 
Caataa-faunr:  Kura  |4pts>  trail  Glamorgan 
(21  by  212  runs  with  eight  (iraWnninoE 
wickets  standing. 

GLAMORGAN 
Hrst  tarings 

S P James  b McCague  «« 

H Moms  b McCague te 

A Dale  c Strang  b McCague O 

-M  P Maynard  Tbw  b Headley  |J 

PA  Coney  c Marsh  b McCague  ..... ...  17 

R D B Croft  c Fulton  D Ealnam 39 

t a D Shaw  ibw  b Strang o 

Waqer  Younis  c Marsh  b McCague  . 47 

S 0 Thomas  c Marsh  t>  Headley 46 

8 L Watkin  c Strang  b McCague  ..  . ..  33 

D A Coskar  not  out  ...  . o 

Ereasibt.lb4.nbi0) te 

Total  [84  4 overs) 278 

PxB  o4  wickaUl  37  37.  71.88.105.106. 

in.  191.248, 

BowHomi  McCague  20.4-5-75-6;  Headley 
25-7-74-®  Eol  ham  15-5-54-1 . Strang 
21-6-51-1;  Reining  3-0-10-0. 

UMT 

rhst  tarings 

D P Fulton  c Tnomaa  b Waiter  . ib 

M J Walker  c Croft  b Watun 8 

AP  Walla  not  out  .... - 3t 

G R Cowdrey  not  out 6 

Extras  [Ibl . nbCj 3 

Total  (for  2. 17  ovara) — 87 

FSB  at  iviokata  20. 33. 

To  bate  N J Dang.  M A Ealnam.  M V nam- 
ing. P A Strang,  ’fS  A Marsh,  M J McCa- 
gue. D w Headley, 
tatev  waqar  6-V-42-1 . watkin 
7-2-10-1:  Thomas  4-1-5-0. 

Umpires:  j C Balderatone  and  J F Steele. 

UWQASfHHB  w HOTHHOHA— *HIHE 
Otri  Tratford:  Nottinghamshire  t4pta)  lead 
Lancashire  (1)  by  three  runs  with  sir  tlrsi- 
inrnngs  wickets  standing. 


WARWICKSHIRE 
First  hillings 

•N  V Knight  Ibw  b Gough 8 

A J Moles  Ibw  b Sllvorwood  — — fl 

D l Hemp  ibw  b Gough - - « 

D P Ostler  Ibw  b Gough 1 

TL  Penney  ms  out za 

DR  Brown  not  out — - 11 

Extras  (U2.lb2.w6) 10 

Total  (ter  4. 24 even). — B4 

PS8  of  wtokicn  8. 12, 15. 22 

To  bate  G C Small.  G Welch,  tt  Frost.  A F 

Gun,  A A Donald. 

Pperthtw  Gough  0-5-12-3;  Sllverweod 
B-3-26-1:  Hamilton  5-2-14-0:  Stamp 
2-0-6-0. 

Umpires:  J H Harris  and  B J Moyer 


K*$ftX  v DURHAM 

Clwbuterii  Durham  (4pts)  trail  Essex  in 
by  116  runs  with  seven  Brat-innlngs  wick- 
ets standing. 


G A Gooch  c Lewis  b Killeen 4 

'P  J pncnoid  c Speight  b Brown B 

N Hussain  Ibw  b Grown 4 

S G Law  c Speight  b Walker  S3 

R C tram  b Brown  8 

A P Grayson  c Speight  b Killeen  ....  78 

D R Law  c Fester  b Walter  4i 

TB  J Hyem  c Spotghl  b Killoon  o 

M C hod  c Boiling  O Killeen O 

A P Cowan  (bw  b Brown IS 

P M Such  not  out  X 

Extras  (Ib7.  wS.  nbS) — ........  1 B 

Total  (64.1  overs) — - . . S37 

Fan  of  widiMas  6. 9. 13.27, 122.217.217. 
217.222 

BawDnpi  Brawn  17.1-1-54-4;  Killeen 
12-2-50-4;  Foster  13-5-43-0.  Walker 
15-4*51-2;  Collingwood  6-0-24-0:  Bolling 
v-o-a-o. 


J J B Lewis  c Gooch  b 0 fl  Law 18 

P ti  Collingwood  c Hyam  b Cowan  ... . 82 

J E Morris  not  otd  ID 

N J Soeex  c Hussain  b Cowan O 

•D  C Boon  nol  out  - -...  1 

Ertra  (US,  1010.  W2.  nb13) 30 

Total  ifor  3.33  oversl  »22 

FSB  of  ehtobl  68  107.107 
To  bate  tu  P SpaigW.  M J Foster,  j Boil- 
ing. S J E Brown.  N KlUoan.  A Walker. 
Bowflnfj,  lloo  11-6-12-0.  Cowon 
15-7-33-2.  Irani  5-1-20-0:  D R Law 
6-0-41-1;  Such  2- 1-2-0 
Umpteen  A GT  Wnueheao  and  K E 
Palmer. 


MIDOLESCX  v DERBYSHIRE 
Lord’ll  Derbyshire  |*pts)  ueil  Middlaser 
(II  by  23  runs  wlih  five  tirsHnnings  wick- 
ets standing. 

MIDDLESEX 
First  Imrino# 

P N Weekes  c Krikken  b DeFreitoa  .. ..  44 

JHKaJlisc  Adams  bDeFrettas  O 

MRRomprakashc  Jones  bDeFreiias  1 

‘M  W Galling  e Jones  b Malcolm 38 

J C Pooley  ibw  0 DeFreitas  ..  ia 

fKR  Browne  Homs  b Malcolm 8 

3 P Mortal  nol  oul  *1 

R L Johnson  b Malcolm 4 

J P Howto  Ibw  b Malcolm  o 

A H C Fraser  c Adams  b Malcolm  ...  . 4 

PCRTuIndl  eCtarkeoDsFreiUis  .. . 3 

Extras  iim.  wB) 8 

Total  1 55  overs) 148 

Fab  of  wickets:  0. 2. 81 , 103. 112. 116. 

133.  133, 139. 

Baiting:  Malcolm  19-6-50-5:  DeFreitas 
19  1-6-16-5:  Clarke  ->.5-1-18-0.  Harris 
6-2-2'1-fl:  Roberts  6-1-a-O 

DERBYSHIRE 
Rrat  taringe 

A S Rollins  c Podey  b Weekes B 

□ A Khan  c Brown  b Fraser 4 

C J Adams  c Brown  b Fraser  7 

'D  M Jones  not  oul  - — ..  4* 

V P Clarke  ibw  bTulneil  44 

G M Roberta  c Fraser  b Jonuon 8 

A J Harris  nol  oul 4 

Extras  (b3.  Ib4.  w8) 15 

Total  (lor  5 46  overs) 123 

Psa  or  wfatatK  8. 18. 23.  102. 113. 

To  bate  K J Barnett.  IK  M Krixken.  P A J 
DeFretias.  D E Malcolm. 

Bowtag  Hewitt  12-5-05-0:  Fraser 
12-3-20-2:  Weekes  I -0-2-1,  Johnson 
9-2-28-1:  Kalita  6-1-13-0;  Tulnell 
6-1-19-1. 

Umpteen  B Dudleslon  and  G I Burgess. 


SURREY  v GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
The  Oval:  Gloucestershire  ixptsl  lead 
Surrey  |1|  by  75  runs  with  live  firsHnmngs 
wickets  standing. 

SURREY 
Ael  burin  gs 

DJ  Bicknell  Jbw  b Young 24 

M A Butcher  c Smith  b Lawrence 1 

fA  J Stewart  c Russell  b Lawrence  . ...  O 

G P Thorpe  Ibw  b All  syre 16 

N SnnWd  c Lynch  b Young  e 

’A  J Hoiiiaake  c Ball  b roung a 

BCHolltoakec  Wright  bSmrtn  - os 

J D RalEline  c Ball  b Young 1 

M P Bicknell  b Smith  i« 

A J Tudor  Ibw  b Smith O 

J E Benjamin  not  oul  ....  .... 3 
Extras  Ibl,  w8j 8 

Total  (38.5  oversj 116 

F3I  of  wfeketo:  4. 11. 46.46.58.63.05. 
94.94. 

BowEugr  Snum  135-4-35-3'  Lawrence 
7-0-35-2;  Young  13-4-26-4;  Aileyne 
7-2-18-1. 


Plrei  tunings 

A JWrlgWlbwbMP  Bicknell  O 

NJ  Trainor  c Thorpe  b Tudor 37 

R J Cunllfte  c Slewart  b Tudor  47 

M A Lynch  c M P Bicknell  b Tudor 33 

SYoungibwbAjHolikwke 12 

■M  w Aileyne  nor  put 30 

TR  C Russell  net  out 4 

Extras  |!b5.  nD22) 27 

Total  (lor  3 63  overs) 180 

Fell  of  wtcfceta:  4.  B2. 1 26. 135.  T^. 

T*  tote  T H C Hancock.  M C J Ball.  D V 
Lawrence.  A M Smith. 

Bowflogt  M P Bicknell  17-3-59-1;  Benja- 
min 18-4-62-0:  B C HoUwake  13-6-25-0. 
Tudor  13-2-42-3;  A JHoHloake  2-1-6-1: 
ShaMd  i-0-i-d. 

Unplrwe:  H D Bird  and  J W Holder. 

Second  XI  Ctmnpkmshlp 

(Second  day  of  tour;  today  11.01 
Trent  Brldgei  Nottinghamshire  314  |U  Af- 
zaal IDO,  R C Hignett  55.  A A MetcaHe  50. 
Aldrad  8-73).  Derbyshire  275-6  (B  L 
Spend  luve  143no). 

Hove,  Sussex  253.  Surrey  479-2  (G  J Ken- 
nta  210. 1 J Ward  l98no). 

(Fire!  day  of  three;  today  li.Oi 
Kaglmr.  Warwickshire  143  (Fisher  4-511. 

I Yorkshire  131-2  (M  D Moxon  72nol. 
FeBlao:  Hampshire  196  iLugsdon  5-51. 
Do*  4-30).  Durham  188-3  (G  A Daley  96.  D 
A Blenklron  S7noJ. 

rtoetwmeBi  Glamorgan  163  (A  w Evans 
63,  Brown  5-42).  Lancashire  132-6 
i Melrtotonec  Kent  318  (J  B Hockley  6B.  J B 
Thompson  51:  Powell  t-im,  Essex  27-0. 
Hertb  Psrrotte  Somersel  2B3  (P  Holloway 
57)  Leicestershire  82-6 

Other  matches 

(Second  day  ef  three;  today  11.01 
F— er*et  Cambndge  Unhr  260-9  dec  iW  J 
House  ea.RO  Jones  60.  E T Smith  5ft 
Brown  4-50).  Northamptonshire  10-6. 

The  Parks:  Worcealarehlre  359-2  dec  |G 
A Hick  164  no.  W P C Weston  119|.  Oxford 
LbJv  38-0. 

P0UH-MAT10H  DiOB’ENDBNCE  CUP: 
Bangalorec  New  Zealand  228-9  [N  Aatle 
92).  India  221-2  (S  Tendulkar  117.  S Gan- 
guly 62).  India  won  by  eight  wickets. 
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Benny  pockets  the  Dante,  page  1 3 

Lord  Sport  beats  the  sack,  page  14 

Play-offs:  the  six  for  Wembley,  page  14 

Lord’s  rides  one-day  tide,  page  15  1 

Sport. 


Italians 
say  Senna 
tape  was 
doctored 


Constructors  accused  over  missing 
second.  John  Hooper  in  Rome  reports 


THE  prosecutor  in  the 
Ayrton  Senna  man- 
slaughter trial  yester- 
day accused  the  For- 
mula One  Constructors’ 
Association  of  withholding 
crucial  evidence.  The  video- 
tape produced  by  the  camera 
in  Senna's  car.  and  sent  to  the 
Italian  court  by  the  Foca, 
ends  at  almost  precisely  the 
moment  the  Brazilian  driver 
shot  off  the  track  to  his  death 
Maurizio  Passarini  told 
reporters  outside  the  court  “I 
am  certain  that  the  pictures 
supplied  by  the  Foca  are  not ' 
complete.  Several  details 
show  this  to  be  the  case  and  I 
shall  say  so  in  the  hearing." 

He  hinted  that  be  was  con- 
sidering bringing  perjury 
charges  in  connection  with 
the  videotape.  The  court  was 
told  it  ended  0_9sec  before  Sen- 
na’s fatal  impact  with  the  wan 
at  Imola's  TambureUo  curve. 

Senna,  three-times  world 
champion,  died  of  head  inju- 
ries during  the  1994  San  Ma- 
rino Grand  Prix.  The  owner 
Of  the  Williams  team.  Prank 
Williams,  his  technical  direc- 
tor Patrick  Head,  their  former 
designer  Adrian  Newey  and 
three  race  officials  have  been 
charged  with  manslaughter 
The  Foca  is  the  body  which, 
among  other  things,  sells  the 
television  rights  to  the  17-race 
world  championship  series. 
Bemie  Ecclestone,  its  chair- 
man. was  originally  down  as 
a witness  and  scheduled  to 
testify  yesterday,  but  he  was 
not  in  court.  He  is  now  ex- 
pected to  give  his  evidence  by 
means  of  an  international 
“rogatoire";  this  allows  for 


written  questions  and 
answers  to  be  exchanged 
through  nffirifli  channels. 

Two  Foca  television  execu- 
tives told  the  court  it  was 
pure  coincidence  that  the  vid- 
eotape had  ended  just  before 
the  crash.  Since  Senna  was  in 
the  lead  and  there  was  noth- 
ing ahead  of  him,  the  view 
from  bis  car  was  of  limited 
interest  About  10  seconds  be- 
fore he  went  off,  it  had  been 
decided  to  switch  to  the  cam- 
era in  the  car  of  the  Japanese 
driver  Ukyo  Katayama. 

But  Passarini  told  the  coart 
that  In  feet  the  next  shot  on 
the  tape  was  from  Gerhard 
Berger’s  car  and  that  it  too 
showed  an  empty  track. 
“What  if  I may  say  so,  is  the 
point  of  the  shots  if  they  have 
not  been  tampered  with?*’  he 
asked. 

The  prosecutor  also  wanted 
to  know  why  the  videotape 
had  not  been  delivered  to  the 
court  until  last  September  9.  It 
was  explained  that  the  request 
from  Italy  had  been  inter- 
preted as  being  for  shots  of  the 
impact  which  did  not  exist 

Passarini  claimed  that  the 
Foca  had  nevertheless  sent 
the  tape  to  the  Williams  team 
15  days  after  the  accident  “So 
pictures  were  given  to  Wil- 
liams that  were  not  given  to 
the  court” 

The  prosecution  contends 
that  the  crash  was  caused  by 
the  failure  of  the  steering 
column,  which  had  been  mod- 
ified before  the  race.  Lawyers 
for  Williams.  Head  and 
Newey  say  the  steering 
column  was  broken  by  the 
impact 


Quins  not  at 
their  best  in 
the  mornings 


Paul  Weaver 


-JL  N UNMISTAKABLE 
#\  whiff  of  young  farts  . 
Ah*  hangs  in  the  air  at 
M mThe  Stoop  Memorial 

Ground,  home  of  Harlequins, 
after  the  removal  oftheir  di- 
rector erf  rugby  Dick  Best. 

Best  has  been  ousted  by 

player  power,  something  WUI 
Carling,  the  Harlequins  vice- 
captain, should  know  some- 
thing about.  Two  years  ago 
Carling  was  sacked  as  Eng- 
land captain  but  the  decision 
was  reversed  after  some 
senior  players,  notably  Rob 
Andrew  and  Dean  Richards, 
flexed  their  not  inconsider- 
able muscles. 

Carling,  memorably . had 
said:  “IT rugby  is  run  properly 
as  a professional  sport  you  do 
not  need  57  old  forts  running 
the  game.”  But  the  15  methane 
gasholders  who  make  up  the 
Harlequins  team  are  clearly  a 
match  for  their  elders. 

Best,  whose  own  nickname. 
“Sulphuric”  evokes  the 
rather  distasteful  image  ofa 
bitter  battle  being  waged  be- 
tween a corrosive  liquid  and  a 
poisonous  gas,  has  been 
associated  with  Harlequins 
for  24  years.  It  has  not  always 
been  an  easy  alliance. 

Best,  the  former  England 
coach,  has  a regimental  ser- 
geant-major’s easy  charm, 
and  abrasions  were  always 
likely  among  the  increasingly 
fragile  egos  of  professional 
rugby.  But  the  crunch  came 
when  he  made  the  perfectly 
reasonable  request  for  his 
players  to  train  in  the  morn- 
ing instead  of  the  evening. 

There  is  nothing  unusual 
about  morning  training  ses- 
sions in  professional  sport 
Even  in  the  embryonic  world 
of  pro  rugby,  several  dubs 
have  recently  switched  their 
schedules.  But  this  has  not 
gone  down  well  with  the 
Fancy  Dans  <f  Harlequins, 
once  the  standard-bearers  of 
the  game’s  amateur  ethos. 

It  is  not  that  they  are  lazy 
and  want  Andy  Cappstyle  lie- 
ins  in  the  morning.  On  the  j 
contrary,  their  team  is  fun  of  I 
tbirtysomething  high-achiev- 
ers who  fed.  that  their  fet  con- 
tracts to  play  rugby  should 
not  impinge  upon  their  lucra- 
tive outside  interests  lathe 
worlds  of  stockbroking,  bank- 
ing and  public  relations.  And 
all  this  after  failing  to  pick  up 
a pot  last  season.  ' 

It  was  the  incomparable 


Heading  for  glory . . . Barcelona’s  defender  Sergi  outfumps  Paris  St-Germain’s  striker  Leonardo  photoqrapwwscalpavam 
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Penalty  gives  Bobby  Robson’s 
Barcelona  record  fourth  win 


Bobby  robson  danced 
in  jubilation  as  his  Bar- 


Uin  jubilation  as  his  Bar- 
celona team  won  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  Winners'  Cup  for 
a record  fourth  time  last 
night  with  a 1-0  victory 
over  Paris  St-Germain  in 
Rotterdam. 

The  French  club  became 
the  eighth  holders  of  the 
trophy  to  lose  in  the  final  a 
season  after  winning  Hie 
competition.  No  team  have  ' 
yet  won  the  cup  twice  in 
succession  since  it  started 
in  the  1950-61  season. 

Barcelona  took  the  lead 
after  37  minutes  when  Ron- 


It  is  the 
story  of  an 
essentially 


■ [•! 1 E-B 1 1 r 1 V 


aldo  scored  his  33rd  goal  of 
the  season  from  the  penalty 
spot  after  Bruno  N*  Go  tty 
had.  brought  down  the  Bra- 
zilian striker  in  the  box- 
Barcelona  will  feel  jus- 
tice was  done.  Ten  minutes 
earlier  their  Portuguese  de- 
fender Fernando  Couto  had 
sent  a curling  header  dip- 
ping just  under  the  bar  for 
what  looked  like  a well- 
taken  goal.  But  the  German 
referee  Markus  Merk  had 
already  blown  for  an 
infringement. 

Hueaelf  Thomas,  page  14 . 


* Beachcomber  who  once  de- 
fined the  amateur  as  "one  who 
plays  games  for  the  tow  nf  the  - 
thing”.  He  went  on:  "Unlike 

the  professional,  he  receives 
no  salary  and  is  contented 
with  presents  of  clothes, 
clubs,  rackets,  cigarettes.  - - 
cups,  cheques,  howl  expanses, 

_ fores  and  so  on” 

I The  stout,  bucolic  figure  of 

Beachcomber,  with  bis  angry 
blackthorn  stick,  railed  at  the 

* hypocritical  world  of  shame- 
tourism.  Otherwise  known  as 
JBMortanJ»dtodlnI975.*>  : 
wedoirothnowwhathewouM- 
haw  made  of ■’profossiunabT 
with  other  professions.  But 

we  can  imagine.  - ■ - --•  • 

Yet  If  the  players  and  the 
rather  stem  Bestfell  to 
emerge  from  The  Stoop  with 
much  honour,  what  of  the 
Quins  board?  Faced  with  an  L. 
ultimatum  from  the  team, 
they  dumped  on  a man  in 
whom  they  had  had xuch  con- 
fidence that  they  had  given 
him  a Ju  ley  lo-year  rolling 

contract 

Sympathy  for  Best  Is  lim- 
ited. for  to  be  handed  your 
cards  in  these  circumstances 
roust  feel  like  winning  the  Lot  : 
tery.  But  his  successor,  who  ' 
ever  he  is.  wlB  wonder  how 
much  control  he  really  has. 

Harlequins,  despite  its 
strong  Corinthian  traditions, 
is  a rich  city  dub  where  the 
talk  Is  of  new  stands  and  de- 
benture schemes.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  last  thing  they 
wanted  was  a walk-out  or 
senior  players.  The  sky  was 
black  with  hidden  agendas 
and  Best’s  P45. 

This  Is  notan  isolated  sack- 
ing. The  pressure  of  profes 
sionallsm  had  already  lead  in 
the  falls  of  Tuny  Russ  (Leices- 
ter). Paul  Turner  (Sale).  Bar- 
rie Corless  (Moseley),  John 
Hall  (Bath).  Peter  Williams 
(Orrell),  Maris  Ring  (West 
Hartlepool)  and  the  Interna- 
tional coaches  Murray  Kidd 
(Ireland)  and  Andre  Mark- 
graaf  (South  Africa). 


HALL  said  yesterday: 
"Every  First  Division 
coach  wifi  now  be 
looking  at  the  job  in  a 
very  different  light  The  stress 
has  increased  enormously 
since  the  game  went  profes- 
sional because  there  is  so 
much  more  at  stake.  And  it 
will  get  still  more  stressful 
next  season.  It  is  now  exactly 
the  same  for  First  Division 
rugby  coaches  as  it  is  for  soc- 
cer managers  in  the  lower  half 
of  the  Premiership,  except 
they  are  paid  at  least  three 
times  as  much.” 

Back  at  The  Stoop,  a senior 
player  said  yesterday:  “We  be- 
lieve a breath  of  fresh  air  is 
needed  at  this  point”  This  is 
hardly  surprising  when  the 
fort,  that  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good,  is  every- 
where. And  of  all  ages. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,964 

SetbyFawIey 


behaving 
like  a 
buffoon. 

(A  time- 
honoured 
way  for  the 
modestly 
bom  to  rise 
in  England.) 
A N Wilson 
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cposmom  solution  20^83 


Across 

1 Timer— best  among  batch 
of  samples©) 

6 Magistrate  has  European 

. double  in  vehicle  (4) 

10  Portrayed  looking  gaunt  (5) 

11  Abieto  interpret  signs  erf  a 
bug,  i’ll  shuffle  round  at 
home©) 

12  Awkward  situation  after  vital 
type  of  surgery?  (7) 

13  Still  dancing  about  on 
dimbing-frame(7) 

14  Provoke  attitude  adopted 

during  angry  misunder- 
standings (5-8) 

17  One  supporting  slip, 
perhaps,  takes  responsi- 
bility for  catch  (8-5) 

21  A bird  cryptically  defined  as 
“flighty  female"  (7) 

22  Overheard  assignation  with  1 
an  operatic  hero  (7) 


24  Maybe  newspaper 
magazine*  cut  first  half  of 
yam  (9) 

25  Start  being  keen  on  bridging 
river  (5) 

26  Does  Shakespearian  Spot 
—finale  of  Macbeth  (4)  . 

27  US  writer  has  pot  of  beer  by 
Northern  stream  (9) 

Down 

1 Close  associate  in  team 
given  the  boot?  (8) 

2 Nothing  has  to  change 
source  of  eggs  (5) 

3 Checking  whaft  on  sale, 
jumping  lights  at  first  (6-8) 

4 Able  to  interrupt  most  of 
tense  artistic  arrangement 

5 Racing  driver,  the  best, 
having  minor  peak  (7) 

? Vital  stage  reached  In  the 
draw?  (g) 


8 European  sophistication  (6) 
3 Ufcaly  to  be  accused,  given 
less  than  a hint  (5,9) 

18  Hunt  goals,  switching  to 
attack  (9)  . 

18  Easily  understood  sortof 
public  reserve  (4,4) 

18  J-oamer  frets,  missing  first  in 
heavy  traffic  (7) 

‘19  in  this  context,  remember 
what  fanatics  am  Dke  GO ; 

20  Raise  enough  cash  fora  fine 
car(8). 

23  The  right  heading  (S)  _ 

Solution  tomorrow  - 


